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LANGE'S GERMAN COURSE 

CONSISTS OF THE FOLLOWING BOOKS I 

THE GERMANS AT HOME; A Practical Introduction to German 
Conversation, with an Appendix, containing the Essentials of German 
Grammar, [Price 2j. 6d. 

THE GERMAN MANUAL ; A German Grammar, A Reading -book, 
and A Handbook of Conversation in German, [Price ^s, 6d, 

* The German Manual ' is intended to follow ' The Germans At Home.' It con- 
tains, besides a complete Grammar, a series of interesting anecdotes, stories, fables, 
letters, and conversations arranged in progressive order, and finishes with a German 
Play, and Franz Hoffman's well written and highly interesting story of ' Beethoven,' 
especially adapted for this work. It offers great advantages for self-instruction, and 
will be very useful to persons who, having a certain knowledge of German, desire to 
obtain fluency in speaking and writing the language. 

A GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, in two Parts. 
Part I, Accidence; Part II, Syntax. With an Appendix, compre- 
hending : — 



I. The Declension of German Nouns. 
II. Essentials of Construction. 
III. Essentials of Word-building. 



IV. The Use and Signification of the 

Auxiliary Verbs of Mood. 
V. On Punctuation. [Price 3*. 6d, 



The 'Grammar' forms the first part of the 'German Manual' and, in this separate 
form, is intended for the use of students who wish to make themselves acquainted with 
German Grammar chiefly for the purpose of being able to read German books. It is 
divided into paragraphs, and will commend itself as a text-book to the notice of 
teachers who, in pursuing the study of German Literature with their pupils, require a 
Grammar in a concise form for reference and study. 

GERMAN COMPOSITION; Extracts from English and American 
Writers for Translation into German, with Hifits for Translation 
in Foot notes. [In the Press. 

The book has been arranged so that it may be used with advantage by students 
who do not possess the author's other works. 



[Any one of the preceeding books, being complete in itself, may be used 
independently of any other book in the Series, according to the require- 
ments of the student.] 
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PREFACE. 

'German Composition' is intended to be a Theoretical and Practical 
Guide to the Art of Translating English Prose into good and idiomatic 
German. It is arranged in such a manner that students who have 
reached the fiftieth Lesson of the 'German Manual' may commence and 
advantageously use it conjointl|r with that book. Being complete in 
itself, it is likewise adapted for the use of any other students who, 
possessing a knowledge of German Accidence and having had some 
practice in reading German Prose, wish to acquire the Art of Translating 
English Prose into German. 

The book is calculated to serve the requirements of the B.A. Ex- 
aminations of the London and Victoria Universities, the Competitive 
Examinations for the Civil and Military Service, the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Local Examinations for Senior Students, the Examination of the 
College of Preceptors for First Class Candidates, and of similar Public 
Examinations — all of which require the candidates to translate English 
Prose into German. 

I may conscientiously say that I have done all I could to make the 
book attractive and useful. The selection of the Extracts has been made 
with the greatest care directly from the" works of the various authors, and 
is the result of many years' attentive reading and research. The pieces 
have been almost exclusively chosen from the works of the best modem 
English and American writers, and, it is hoped, will be found as inter- 
esting and instructive as they are well adapted for translation into 
German. They represent all the various styles of English Prose Com- 
position, and contain a great variety of subjects, as a glance at the 
various pages will show; whilst the fact that the specimens, with only one 
or two exceptions, are no mere fragments, but complete pieces in them- 
selves, must necessarily add to their value. 

The Biographical Sketches of famous men and women, which at 
intervals appear in the Notes and are always given in German, form a 
special feature of the book. (Comp. S. 127, N. i; S. 138, N. 12 ; and 
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S. 156, N. I.) They are of varioas lengths, according to their import- 
ance, and have been written to add to the interest of the work and at the 
same time to offer the student some useful material for reading German. 

With respect to the help given in the Notes, I may state that I have 
proceeded with the utmost consideration and care. The great object 
I placed before me was to show, by precept and example, that a good 
translation cannot be produced by the mere mechanical process of join- 
ing together a number of words, as the dictionary may offer them at 
first sight: but that it requires great thought and analytic power; that 
every sentence, nay, almost every word, has to be weighed and con- 
sidered with respect to its true bearing upon the text ; and that a good 
rendering is only possible when the translator has grasped the true 
meaning of the passage before him. 

I have endeavoured to give neither tqp little nor too much help, but 
whenever I found a difficulty which a student of average ability could 
not fairly be expected to. overcome, I have stepped in to solve it For 
this purpose I have made use of English equivalents and periphrases and 
of Rules and Examples, and in cases where neither of these helps was 
considered practicable I have not hesitated to give the German rendering 
of the word or passage to be translated. The last mode of procedure, 
however, I have adopted only when I found that the dictionaries in 
ordinary use were insufficient, as is so frequently the case, and more 
especially with respect to idiomatic passages, which it is impossible to 
render successfully unless the translator is well versed in both languages, 
and at the same time has undergone a thorough training in ^e Art of 
Translating English into German, which the present volume professes to 
teach. The plan of indicating the rendering of words and phrases by 
means of English equivalents and periphrases must be of evident ad- 
vantage to the learner, for it teaches him how to think and analyse, whilst 
it leads him to render the word or phrase correctly without giving him 
the translation itself. 

The Notes of Sections i to 150 and the Appendix contain in a con- 
cise and lucid form almost all the rules relating to the German Syntax, 
and in most instances these rules have been illustrated by practical 
examples and models. The Appendix gives in thirty-seven paragraphs 
the Rules referring to the Construction, the use of the Indicative, Sub- 
junctive (or Conjunctive), and Conditional Moods, which for convenient 
reference have been reprinted from my ' German Grammar,' and to fa- 
cilitate the student's work I have added an Index to the Grammatical 
Rules and Idiomatic Renderings^ 



PREFACE. Vll 

In a work containing such a great number of Extracts as the present, 
there are, of course, many idioms and passages which may be correctly 
translated in various ways, and I can therefore scarcely hope that all 
my renderings will meet with the approval of every German scholar. 
I may, however, confidently afi&rm here that I have devoted much thought 
and labour to this publication, and that I have tried with all my heart to 
make it acceptable to teachers and students alike. 

In conclusion I respectfully tender my best thanks to the publishers — 
Messrs. W. and R. Chambers, Edinburgh, 
„ Chapman and Hall, ^ 

„ Longmans and Co., { 

„ Sampson Low and Co., 
„ Macmillan and Co., 
Mr. Murray, 

Messrs. T. Nelson and Sons, 
„ Smith, Elder, and Co., and 
„ Stanford and Co., 
and to the Editors of — 
The Da^ly News, 
„ Daily Telegraph, 



>> London, 



„ Globe, >. London, 






„ Standard, and 

„ Times, 

for their very kind permission to make use of the Copyright Extracts 
in this publication, and for the cordial manner in which they granted 

my request 

Page ix contains a few Hints and Directions for using the Book which 
I consider of great importance, and to which I beg to draw attention. 



HERMANN LANGE. 



Sunny Bank, Rusholme, Manchester, 

SeptembeTi 1883. 



DIRECTIONS FOR USING THE BOOK. 



Each Section should first be prepared for viW voce translation, with the 
assistance of the Notes in class ; then translated in writing ; carefully cor- 
rected ; and finally practised, by comparing the English text with the corrected 
German version, for a second 'vi'va 'voce translation until the student 
is able to translate the English text, without the assistance of the 
ITotes in dass. Just as readily into correct German as if he were 
reading from, a German book. 

The Grammatical Rules given in the Notes should always be carefully 
studied, and the reading of previously given Rules and the various paragraphs 
of the Appendix referred to in the text should never be omitted. 

The strict and conscientious observance of these directions Is 
earnestly requested. 

The second nji'va voce translation without the assistance of the Notes 
in class, as explained above, is especially of the greatest importance to the 
student's progress in the Art of Translating English into German, and is the 
only way of mastering all the idiomatic and syntactic difficulties contained in 
the Lessons and explained in the foot-notes. It commends itself likewise as 
the best way of committing to memory the great number of words and the 
various forms of construction occurring in the text, and will gradually, but 
surely, lead to the acquisition of a good and thorough German style of 
writing. 

To be quite clear the Author ventures to propose the following 

PLAN OF WORKING. 

First Lesson. 

Prepare for viva voce translation Sections i and 2, with the assistance 
of the Notes in class. 

Second Lesson. 

Translate in Writing Sections i and 2 ; and prepare for viva voce transla- 
tion Sections 3 and 4, with the assistance of the Notes in class. 

Third Lesson. 

Prepare for fluent and correct viva voce translation Sections i 
and 2, without the assistance of the Notes in class, by comparing the English 
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text with the corrected German version; translate in Writing Sections 3 
and 4 ; and prepare for viva voce translations Sections 5 and 6, with the 
assistance of the Notes in class. 

Fourth Lesson. 

Prepare for fluent and correct viva voce translation Sections 
3 and 4, without the assistance of the Notes in class, by comparing the 
English text with the corrected version ; translate in Writing Sections 5 and 
6; and prepare for viva voce translation Sections 7 and 8, with the assistance 
of the Notes in class ; 

Then proceed in the same way throughout the book. 

It need soaroely be added that the quantity of work pointed out 
here may be diminished or increased according to circumstanoes, 
and that the longer sections towards the end of the book will in 
most oases require the former course. 

The frequent attentive study of German literature will be a powerful 
auxiliary to this book in imparting the Art of Translating English Prose 
into German. 



ABBREVIATIONS AND SIGNS EXPLAINED. 



Acc Accusative. 

adj adjective. 

adv adverb. 

App Appendix. 

art article. 

Gotnp. . . . compare, 

comp. . . . compound, 

conj. . . . conjunction, 

constr. . . . construction, 

contr. . . . contracted. 

Dat. (or dat.) . Dative, 

def. .... definite. 

t>,f) (bad ^«i?t), that is. 

demonstr. . . demonstrative. 

{(exempli gratia), for 
example. 
J (et cetera), and so 

\ forth. 

Expl. . . . Example, 

fem,, or (f.) ., feminine. 

geb (geBoren), bom. 

Gen. . . . Genitive. 

1. e (id est), that is. 

Impf. . . . Imperfect, 

impers. . . . impersonal 

indef. . . . indefinite. 

Inf. .... Infinitive, 

insep. . . . inseparable. 

intr.,orintrans. intransitive. 

Liter. . . . Literally, 

m., or (m.) . • masculine. 

N Note. 



n noun. 

neut., or (n.) . neuter. 

Nom. . . . Nominative. 

p.p Past Participle. 

p. ps. ... Past Participles. 

pers person. 

persnl. . . . personal, 

posses. . . . possessive, 

prep. . . . preposition. 

Pres. . . . Present. > 

pres. p. . . . Present Participle, 

pron. . . . pronoun. 

refl reflective, 

reg regular, 

relat. . . . relative. 

S Section, 

Sing. . . . Singular, 

str. .... strong. 

Subj. . . . Subjunctive, 

tr., or trans. . transitive. 

( (unb anbere), and 
"•* I othere. 

u. f to . , \ ^""^ ^'^ "'"*«^)> and 
*' ( so forth, 

V verb, 

{(videlicet), namely, 
to wit, 

w weak. 

§ paragraph. 

+ (g^iiorBen), died. 

= .... is equivalent to. 
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GERMAN COMPOSITION. 



I. Words which, in the English text and in the periphrases of the English text, are 

printed in Italics^ must not be translated. 
3. When two words are separated by a dash ( — ) in the Notes, they represent the first 

and last word of a whole clause in the English text, and the rendering refers to 

the clause thus indicated. 

3. When two or more words are separated by dots (...) in the Notes, the rendering 

refers to those words only. 

4. The sign = is used in the meaning of: * is equivalent to*. 

5. As a rule, the periphrases are given in correct English construction. 

Section 1. 

A GOOD MAXIMA 

My maxim is : never to begin ^ a book without finishing • it, never to 
consider * it finished without * knowing it, and to study * it with "^ a whole 
mind. — Sir Thomas Buxton. 

1, ©runbfat, m. 2, to begin, an fangen. When the Infinitive is used 

either subjectively or objectively, it is generally preceded by the preposition )tt^ 
and is called Supine. Gomp. S. 78, N. 14, i. To form the Supine Present 
of compound separable verbs, like an fangen^ we must place the preposition ju 
between the separable prefix and the verb. The Supine must be used here. 
See App. § I. 8, to finish, Beenbigen. The Supine is generally used, for 

rendering the English. Gterund (i.e. the verbal in -ing) when the latter is 
governed by a preposition, though, sometimes, this form may be rendered by 
the help of the subordinative conjunction baf and a finite verb (i.e. one with 
a personal termination) ; as — 

He judges (without understanding any- @t urtl^eiU, ^ n e ettoa3 t)on bet ©a^e 
thing about the matter. " jut)etflet)en, orol^ncbafer 

ettoad son bet ®a(^e )) e r jl e 1^ t. 

Use the Supine, which is always to be placed at the end of the clause. 4, To 
consider a thing finished, einc @ad^c a I i bcenbigt Betrad^ten. The pronoun * it' 
should begin the clause. See App. § 2. 5, without — it, ol^ne mi bem 

Snl^alt be^felben »ertraut ju fein. 6, to study, flubie'ren. 7, with— mind 

— with undivided attention. 

Section 2. 

WHAT IS BTBRNTITYP 

The following question was* put in writing* to a boy* in the deaf- 
Ijand-dumb school* at Paris: "What is eternity?'* "It is the life-time 
of the Almighty," was the answer. — Rev. R. K. Arvine. 

VOL. IV. B 
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1, Here the verb is in the Passive Voice. Remember that the GMrmazi 
Passive Voice is formed by the auxiliary tDetbett. The verb is in the 
Passive Voice whenever the subject is suffering the action expressed, 
by the verb ; as — 

The castle ivas built in the year ^a6 <Sd^(ofl toutbe tm Sal^re 1609 
1609. erBaut. 

To put a question to a person, (Sinem eine JJrage t)or tegen. 2, in writing, 

f(!i^riftU(i^, which place before the p. p. (App. §1). 3, boy = pupil. 4, JSaubs 
{lummenan|la(t, f. ; render 'in the' by the gen. of the def. art. ; at ain. 

Section 3. 

THE ACTIOlTi OP' WATER. 

The action of water on' our food * is very important. There * would 
be no carrying of food into the system but for the agency of water. It 
dissolves everything * that ^ we take *, and nothing • that we take as food 
can" become nutriment that *^ is not dissolved in water. — ^Dr. Lankester. 

1, ' action ', here = operation, SSitfung, f. 2, Use the gen. of the def. art. 
The definite article is always required before nouns representing the whole of 
a given class, and before abstract nouns taken in a general sense. 8, on » 
upon. 4, food — victuals, @pcifen, pi. 5, This sentence must be construed 
in a somewhat different way ; say : * Without the agency (SScrmittelung, f.) of 
water, no food (Sllal^ntng, f.) would be conveyed into the body,* tciirbe bem 
^ot^jer feine Silal^rung gu VWtt toerben. 6, everything = all. 7, *that% 

here Xoai, The indefinite relative pronoun Moak is the pronoun generally 
required after the indefinite numerals a(le«, etn)a«, mand^etf, nid^t«, ttiet, and toenig^ 
after the indefinite demonstrative pronoun ba«, and also after a superlative 
used substantively; as 3)a« @d^6n)le, toatf \6) l^abe. 8, * To take', when used 
of food, may be rendered by effen, trinfcn, or geniefen, which latter verb should 
be used here. 9, 'nothing — food*, may be briefly rendered by *feine 

genoffene ©peife*. 10, can — nutriment = can serve as nutriment ((Srn&l^s 

rung, f.). The verb bicnen requires the prep, gu, which governs the dat. and 
must here be contracted with the def. art. into jur; see N. 2. 11, that — 

water = before (el^e, see App. § 17) the same (f.) is dissolved in water. 

Section 4. 

OP^ WHAT USB IS IT? 

When " Franklin made his discovery of the identity ' of lightning ' and 
electricity', it* was sneered at*, and people asked: "Of what use is it?" 
To * which his apt reply was : " What is the use of a child ? — It may "^ 
become a man !" — S. Smiles. 

1, Of— it, SBoju nufet «^? 2, * When*, referring to definite time of the 

Past, must always be rendered by *al^*. 8, of the identity, tjon ber 

Sbentitdt, f. ; see S. 3, N. 2, 4, When the agent from which the action 

proceeds is not mentioned, the English Passive Voice is often rendered 
by a reflective verb, or by the indefinite pronoun man and a verb in the 
Active Voice; as— 

At last the book nvas found. dtibfid^ {\ln\ w ojt } ^^^ ®"*- 

Say * people (man) sneered at it.' 5, A, To sneer at something, fiber ettoad 

fpottm \ B. < at it ' - there at^ tat&hjtVi The English pronouns ' it*, * them *, 
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'that', and 'those', dependent on a preposition governing in German the 
dative or accusative, are generally to be rendered by the pronominal adverb 
*t(l' in combination with a corresponding preposition. This is always the 
case when 'it' and 'that', in connection with a preposition are used in- 
definitely, and frequently when either of these pronouns refers to a noun 
representing an inanimate object or an abstract idea. The letter t is inserted 
between the adverb ba and the preposition, whenever the latter begins with 
a vowel. e. To — was = Upon this (^ierauf) he (inverted constr., see 

App. § 14) gave /i6^ following striking (treffenb) answer. 7, may » can; to 

become a man, gum ^annt toerben. 

Section 5. 

WEAIiTH'. 

Wealth, after all', is* but a relative thing: for he who has* little, 
and wants ° still less, is richer than he who has much, and wants still 
more. — Rev. C. Cotton. 

1» wealth, (Reid^tl^um, m., see S. 3, N. 2. 2, When the subject, which 

may be preceded by its attributes, occupies the first place in a 
principal clause, either the copula or the verb must follow im- 
mediately. 8, after all . . . but, bod^ imntcr nut; a — thing, ^tma6 0ietati»e«. 
4^ to have = to possess. 6, *to want', here beburfen. 

Section 6. 

MENDELSSOHN IN BIBMINaHAM. 

When^ Mendelssohn, on* the first performance of his' 'Elijah' in 
Birmingham, was about* to enter" the orchestra, he* said laughingly to 
one of his friends and critics "^ : " Stick ® your claws into me I Don't 
tell* me what you like, but^° what you don't like I" — Athenjeum. 

1, See S. 4, N. 2. 2, The preposition *on', signifying * on the occasion 

of, must be rendered by *iti\ 'Performance*, Slupl^rung, f. 8, Use the 

gen. of the def. art.; Elijah, (Slia9, 4, *to be about', im 93egttff fein. 

'To be about' may also be rendered by the auxiliary verb of mood kDoUen 
and the infinitive of another verb ; as — 

/ was just about to leave, when the 3d^ toat gerabe im ^egriff aigureifen 
letter arrived. (or 3(| woUte gerabe aBtcifen), 

aU bet 93rief anfam. 

5» 'to enter', Betreten, see S. i, N. 2. 6, Since the subordinate clause 

precedes the principal clause, the construction of the principal clause must be 
inverted, see App. § 15. 7, to— critics, say *to a friend and critic', 

Olccenfent, m. 8, * Stick — me ! ' This metaphor must be rendered freely 

by: $acfen @ie midi nur tud^tig an ! 9, tell = say ; to like « to please, with 

the dat. of the person. 10, The co-ordinative conjunction *but' must be 

rendered by 'foit^ettt', when, after a negative statement, the subsequent 
clause expresses an idea altogether contrary to that of its antecedent. 

Section 7. 

TO PORQIVB IS^ TO PORQBT. 

" I can forgive, but I cannot forget," is ^ only another way of saying : 
" I will not forgive." A wrong once forgiven ' ought * to be like * a 
cancelled note', torn in two and burned up, so' that it never can be 
shown against the man. — Rev. H. W. Beecher. 

B 2 
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1, *to be', here « to signify, l^eifen, 2, is — sayings signifies only in 

(mi) other words. * 31)06 9Bort* has two plural forms with a different meaning 
to each : bic ©otter, single, unconnected words ; bie SDotte, words connected 
into speech. 8, A. Whilst the English Perfect Participle (commonly 

called Past Participle) is placed both before and after the noun it qualifies, 
the Gterman Fast Participle used attributively, as a rule, preoedea 
the qualified noun ; as — 

We met with a ship bound for Bre- Sir trafen eitt Ita^ Stetnett Ibes 

9nen. fiimtttte^ ®4^iff» 

B. Clauses containing a Perfect Participle, however, may also be rendered by 
the help of a relative pronoun. Thus rendered, the preceding sentence 
would read : 

Sir trafen ein <B^\% n>eI4^e^ nac^ Bremen h^t^mt toat; 

but the first rendering is certainly more concise than the second, and it Is to 
be preferred in all cases where the attributive construction would not be too 
lengthy. *A wrong once forgiven', say *A forgiven wrong', and mark that: 
When Farticiples are used attributively, and precede the noun they 
qualify, they must be inflected like adjectives. 4, render ' ought' by 
the imperfect of fotlen. 5, like, me. 6, note, @c!^ulbfd)ein, m.; to tear 

in two, gerrei'flen ; to bum up, tterbren'nen. According to the rule given in K. 3, 
the participles of these two verbs have to be placed before the noun *note% 
which they qualify. 7, *so — man', say 'which never again can be used 

against the debtor'. According to the hint given in S. 2, N. i, the verb is 
in the passive voice, and since the clause is a subordinate one, the verbs must 
stand at the end of the clause. Place the p. p. first, and the copula (can) last. 

I 

Section 8. 

WHAT IS CAFITAIiP 

What is capital? Is^ it what a man has? Is" it counted (App. 31) 
by' pounds and pence, stocks* and shares ^ by houses and lands'? 
No ! Capital "^ is not what a man has, but what a man is. Character * 
is • capital ; honour " is capital. — Rev. Dr. Macduff. 

1, ' Is — ^has?* say * Does it consist in that which (see S. 3, N. 7) we possess?' 
The prep. *in' here governs the dat. Read again S. 4, N. 5, B, and notice 
that, when the demonstrative pronouns 'that* and * those' are followed 
by a relative pronoun, they cannot be rendered by the adverb *ba* in com- 
bination with a preceding preposition ; as — 

We laughed a/ //&«/ W/&1V/& (or at what) SBir lad^ten uber ba«^ toad @ic und 
you told us. erjal^tten. 

2, See S. 2, N. i ; *to count', here fd^&^en. 8, bf ==na(!^. 4, SBBertl^j 

^>a^)iere. 5, Slctien. 0, fidnbereien. 7, 'Capital— is'. The literal 

translation of this sentence would read very awkwardly in German, say * Our 
capital does not consist in that which we possess, but (S, 6, N. 10) in that 
which we are.' 8, Character = A good reputation. 9, Ms', here ijl. 

10, e^reni^afHQfeit, f. 

Section 9. 

A QOOD BUIiE^ 

A French minister, who was alike' remarkable* for his* despatch of 
business and his constant ° attendance at places of public amusement, 
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being • asked how he contrived to combine both odjec/s, replied : " Simply ^ 
by never postponing till to-morrow what should be done® to-day." — 
S. Smiles. 

1, SeBen^regel^ f. 2, 'alike . . . and', fctool^t . . . toie aud^. 8, to be 

remarkable tor something, ftd^ butd^ ttmai autf'jcid^nen. 4, his— business, 

fd^neKc (Sttebi<jung feiner Slntt^gef^dfte. 6, constant — amusement, tegetw&f iget 

58efu(!^ offentUd^et aJcrgnugungdocte. The prep, burd^^ which requires the ace, 
must be repeated at the beginning of this clause. 6, 'being — replied'; 

this sentence requires an entirely different construction in German, say ' an- 
swered upon the question, how (App. § 16) he made it possible to combine 
both (neuter sing.) *. To combine, »cteimgen. The verb * to make' must be 
placed in the Present Subjunctive, since the clause contains an indirect ques- 
tion. Read carefully App. §§28 and 30. 7, Simply — to-morrow, ®infad^ 
baburd^, baf i* nie auf morgcn »erfci^iebe. 8, 'to do', here ertebigen. See 
S. 2, N. I, and place the verbs in the order pointed out in S. 7, N. 7. 

Section 10. 

VSNOIiAJSm TTNTHER THE BUIiE^ OF* QTrEEIT VICTOBIA. 

The peace, the freedom, the happiness ', and the order which Victoria's 
rule guarantees*, are* part of my birthright as an Englishman, and I 
bless • God for my share "^ I Where else shall ® I find such liberty • of 
action, thought, speech ^°, or" laws which protect me so. well *^? — 
W. M. Thackeray. 

1, rule = reign. 2, Use the gen. of the def. art. The definite article 

is used in German before names of persons when preceded by an adjective or 
a common name ; as — 

3) e r arme Sri^j ! Poor Fritz ! 

JD e r Jtaifcr SBif^elm. Emperor William. 

8, happiness —well-being, SBo^tfal^rt, f. 'Victoria's rule', say 'the reign of 
Queen Victoria'. 4, to guarantee, getodl^ren. 6, are part = form a part. 
65 I bless » I thank. 7» shares lot. 8, shall » can. 9, Sreil^eit 

bei J&anbeln^. Repeat the article before the two following nouns. In German 
the articles, possessive adjective pronouns, and other determinative 
mrords must be repeated when they are used in reference to several nouns 
of different gender or number, whilst in English they are only required before 
the first noun. 10, Insert 'and' before 'speech*, Slicbe, f., and place the 

verb .flnben immediately after that noun. 11, Substitute the words ' and 

where* for the word 'or*. 12, gut. 

Section 11. 

CONCENTRATIO'N OF FOWEBS. 

The weakest living creature \ by ' concentrating his powers on a single 
object, can * accomplish ' something. The strongest *, by dispersing his 
over many, may fail to accompHsh anything *. The drop, by continually ® 
falling'', bores' its passage through the hardest rock. The hasty* 
torrent rushes *° over it with hideous uproar, and leaves no trace be- 
hind. — T. Carlyle. 

1, creature, jffiefen, n. ; strengthen the superlative of the adjective by placing 
' aUn ' before it, forming one compound expression, analogous to : IDie a((er$ 
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f^onfle SBCume^ the finest flower (of all). 2, The copula ' can ' must be placed 
immediately after the subject and its attributes, as has been pointed out in 

5, 5, N. a. 3, 'by concentrating his powers ', tur(!^ Concentration feiner Sttaftt ; 
to accomplish something, ettoo^ )U ^tanbe Bringen. Use the adverbial expression 
*at least' before * something*, which will give more force to the German 
rendering. 4, The strongest — ^fail, JDem ©tdrfflen l^ingegen toirb e« burd^ 
SerfpUttetung feiner Jtr&fte nid^t gelingen. 5, anything, au% «ur ba« ©eringjle. 

6, to bore one's passage, ftd^ einen SS^eg bol^ven. Place the verb according 
to S. 5, N. a; the adverbial clause 'by continually falling' must follow it. 

7, To render 'falling', form a noun of the verb * fatten'. The German 
language makes frequent use of the Infinitive Present of verbs to form 
abstract nouns, whilst the English language uses the Verbal in -ing for that 
purpose. Such nouns are always of the neuter gender ; as bad ® el^en, ^oing ; 
bad @ffen unb Xrinfen^ eating and drinking. 8, continual, unabld^tg, ad^. 
9, hasty, unQeflum ; torrent, @trom, m. 10, to rush over something, uber 
ettoad l^intreg'ftiirgett ; * rushes — uproar', say * rushes with hideous (entfej^lid^) uproar 
(®et6fe) over the same.' 

Section 12. 

COOIiNESB^ 

Of the Duke of Wellington's * perfect coolness on ' the most trying 
occasions, Colonel Garwood gives* this instance. He was* once in 
great danger of suffering • ship-wreck. It was bed-time ''' when (S. 4, 
N. 2) the captain of the vessel came to him, and said : " It will soon be 
a// over * with us I" " Very well," answered the Duke, " then I (App. § 14) 
need not (App. § 12) take off' my boots I" — W. C. Hazl^tt. 

1, JtattbtiitiQfeit, f. 2, Place the genitive after the governing noun, and 

say : * Of (SSon) the perfect coolness of the Duke of Wellington.' Perfect = 
great. 3, 'on — occasions ' = in the most dangerous (gefa^tt)o(0 situations. 

4, to give = to relate. See App. § 14 for the construction. 'This instance' 
« the following example. 5, 'to be*, here jid^ Befinben. 6, Construe 

according to S. i, N. 3. 7, @^tafen«jeit, f. 8, t)oriiber. 9, to take 

off, au^'jiel^en, see S. i, N. a. 

Section 13. 

BEIiiaiOnS TOIiEBATIOir^ 

When* certain persons attempted' to persuade Stephen*, King of 
Poland, to constrain * some of his subjects, who • were of a diflferent 
religion, to embrace ^ his, he said * to them : " I • am king of men, and 
not of^° consciences". The" dominion of conscience belongs exclu- 
sively to God." — Rev. R. K. Arvine. 

1, (Reltgion^bulbung, f. 2, * When', here? 8, attempted to = would, 

impf. of »o((en. 4, say *the king Stephen of Poland', ^ontg ©tepl^an tton 

S3atl^ori regierte tton 1 576-1 586. 5, gtringen. Place the verb after the 

relative clause, since the relative pronoun should follow its antecedent 
as closely as possible. 0, *who — religion*, say *who belonged to 

another religion'. 7, to embrace = to accept. 8, *to say', here *to 

reply', entgegnen. 9, I— men = I rule (l^errfc^en) over men. 10, of« 

over. 11, This noun is not used in the plural in German. See S.'3, N. 2. 

12, *The — God', say 'God alone rules over consciences (sing.)'. 
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Section 14. 

HOW HUaH MTTiTiTlB^ BECAME A^ QEOLOGIST. 

Hugh Miller's' curiosity* was*^ excited by the remarkable traces of 
extinct * sea-animals in "^ the Old Red Sandstone, on which he worked as 
a quarryman. He inquired ®, observed, studied, and became a geologist. 
"// was the necessity", said he, "which made • me a quarrier, thai taught 
me to be a geologist." — S. Smiles. 

1, ^UQl^ 9RiUer tourbe qlvx io*«^ October 1802 »on armen (Sttcrit ju ©romart^ in 
@d^ottIanb Qeborcn. ®t arbeitfte 15 Salute o(« ^cmeiner ©teinbred^et, befd^dftigte fld^ 
jeboA todl^tenb jenet Seit mit (itcrarif^en unb toiffenfd^aftUd^cn Slrbeitcn, befonber^ mi 
ber ^eologie, bcr et ganj ncuc 58a^en etoffnete. IDurd^ feine SBerfe ^at er f!(j^ in ber 
SBiffenf^aft eincn unflerbUd^en fJlanten ettoorben, nttb al« er am 248*8^ IDegember 1856 
ftarb, ttcrlot ©d^ottknb \\\ i^m cinen feincr bcflcn (Soigne, unb bie ©eologie einen il^rcr 
berebtcften unb ergebcnften Scorer. 2, Contrary to English construction, the 

indefinite article is not used in Qermaoi in stating the business or 
profession of a person ; as— 

He wants to be a soldier. @t XoxM @otbat tverben. 

Exception : When the noun denoting the business or profession is preceded 
by an adjective, the iildefinite article is used in German, as in English : 

His father was a clever physician. @ein SSatet tear ei« gefd^icftet Slrgt. 

8» When a Proper Name is used in the Qenitive Case, it is generally 
placed before the governing noun, as in English: Schiller's poems, @c^ifler'« 
©ebid^te. 4, SIBiflbeQietbe, f. 5, How is the Passive Voice to be 

recognised ? *To excite', here leb^afl an'vc^cn ; construe accord, to S. 13, N. 5. 
e, au^'geflorben. 7, in — Sandstone, m einem altcn (Rot^fanbfleintager ; on 

which « where. 8, * to inquire', here fJlad^forfc^ungcn anj^eflen. 9, *to 

make' requires here the prep, gu contracted with the def. art.; *that — 
geologist', moi&jii mx^ f^lief (i^ aud^ junt ©eologen. 

Section 15. 

EXTBEMES MEET^ 

When Diogenes, during the famous festival " at Olympia ', saw * some 
young men of Rhodes arrayed* most magnificently, he (App. § 15) ex- 
claimed smiling : " This is pride ! " And when, afterwards *, he met • with 
some Lacedaemonians in a mean "^ and sordid ® dress, he said : " And this 
is also pride 1 " — Rev. R. K. Arvine. 

1, JDie ©rtrcme berul^ten ftd^. 2, the festival at Olympia, bie Dlijnt^jifd^frt 

%t^t, JDiefe benti^mten gcjlc, aud^ Dti^m^if^e @^>tetc genannt, lourbcn in jjcbcm funfien 
Salute wox erftcn aSottmonb na(!^ bet @omientt)cnbe (Slnfang 3uU) bei DU^tnpia gu @i^ven 
beg 3eud gefeiert. @ie bauerten funf 3^ge unb bejlanben in SBcttcennen (ju SBagen, 
%VL $ferb unb ju JJug) unb in gijmnaflifd^en @^jielen afler 5lrt. 8, Contrary 

to English practice, the comma is, as a rule, not used in Qerman 
to enclose adverbs or adverbial clauses of time, manner, and place. 
4, *to see', here erbUtfen^ which place after 'Rhodes'; young men = youths; 
*of*, here aud; Rhodes, Sli^obug. 6, 'arrayed — magnificently'. Turn 

these words into a relative clause, and say : ' which were most magnificently 
(aufS Vrad^tigfle) arrayed (fd^mMen)', according to the rule given in S. 7, N. 3, B. 
6, to meet with a person, @ineni begegnen. Place the subject immediately after 
*when\ The LacedaBmonian, ber Sacebauwniev. 7, armfelig. 8, ger(unn)t. 
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Section 16. 

FOOB PAY^ 

When the Duke of Marlborough, immediately after the battle of Blen- 
heim ^ observed' a soldier leaning* pensively on the butt-end of his 
musket, he accosted " him thus : " Why so pensive *, my friend, after so "^ 
glorious a victory ? " " It may be glorious *," replied the brave fellow, 
" but • I am thinking that all the human blood I *° have spilled this day ^^ 
has only " earned me fourpence." — Rev. R. K. Arvine. 

1, 5lrmfc%e ©egal^tog. 2, 2)ie @*la^t Bet ©linbl^eim (Engl. 'Blenheim') 
toutbe am \i^^ Slugujl 1704 ©on bem ^ergog t)on SWartborougl^ in Scrbinbung mit bew 
^{lerei^ifi^en $rtnien @ugen gegen bie Srattgofen gefo^ten. 93Unbl^eim i{l em fleined 
bairifd^e« 2)orf bet ^od^jl&bt, an bet JDonau. 3)ie @d^ta(]^t wutbe ju ©unjlen bet SBets 
bfinbeten entfd^ieben, nnb bet J&etgog t)on SWatlbotougl^ evl^ielt fut biefen glanjenben @ieg 
»on bet Jtottigin 5lnna ein ^Jtad^ttJofle^ (S(]^lofi (Blenheim House) bei SBoobiloif in 
Dtfotbf^ite glim ©efd^enf. 8, Place tie verb 'observed' after the noun 

'soldier'. 4, 'leaning — musket*. This passage must be changed into 

a relative clause, thus : * who leant (fld^ jlut^n) pensively (gebanfenttott) upon the 
butt-end (jlolben, m.) of his musket', for: Sentences containing a Present 
Participle which qualifies a preceding noun or pronoun, are generally 
turned into relative clauses; as — 

The teacher, «o/i««tg- the boy's talent, JDet Septet, toel(!^et ba« latent be« 
applied to the prince on his be- JJnaben bemetfte, ttertoenbetc ^d^ 

half. fut il^n bei bem giitflen. 

5^ to accost, anteben ; thus, fotgenbermaflen. 6, here 'nad^benfenb' in order to 
avoid the repetition of the same word. 7, so ... a, ein .. . fo. 8, Make 

the word 'glorious' emphatic by placing it at the head of the clause, and see 
App. § 14. Insert the adverb * ttjol^r between the subject and the verb 'be% 
which will render the sentence more idiomatic. 9, but — thinking, aber 

i(i^ bebenfe. 10, Supply the relative pronoun 'which', for: The relative 

pronoun can never be omitted in Qerman ; to spill, loetgiegen. 11, this 
day =to-day. 12, This work has only earned me a shilling, biefc Sltbeit l^at 

mit nut einen @d^i((ing eingcbraci^t. 

Section 17. 

THE WORLD IS A LOOEnSTO-aiiASS. 

We * may be pretty certain that persons * whom all the world treat ill, 
deserve entirely' the treatment they* get. The world is a looking-glass, 
and gives * back to every man the reflection of his own face. Frown • at 
it, and '^ it will in turn look sourly upon you ; laugh ® at it and with it, 
and* it is a jolly, kind companion ^°. — W. M. Thackeray. 

1, We — certain. SBit fcnnen nn« giemli^ jt^et batauf »ertaffen. 2, per- 

sons — ill « those who have to suffer from everybody. 8, tjoHf ommen. 

4, they get, toel(]^e il^nen ju Xl^eil n)itb. 6, to give back the reflection =to 

reflect, lurudT toctfen ; every man, Sebet ; face = image. 0, to frown at a 

person, here *(Sinen murtifc^ an'Mitfen'; use the second pers. sing. 7, and 

— you, unb ite n)itb au(]^ auf bic!^ tjetbriejlid^ l^etniVberfd^auen. 8, * Laugh at it* 

seems to be used here in the sense of: * Smile at it'. Say: * Smile at it, 
laugh with it', etc. 'To smile at a person', here * (Sinen freunblid^ an'blirfen'. 
8, * and — is', say: 'and it will be for thee (bit)'. 10, ©efd^ttin. 
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Section 18. 

GIVE^ THE HOirOim TO GK)D AIiONE. 

A lady applied ^ to the worthy philanthropist ' Richard Reynolds on 
behalf of a little orphan boy. After he * had (App. § 17) given liberally'*, 
she said: " When* he is old enough, I (App. § 15) will teach'' him to 
thank his benefactor." " Stop V' said the good man, " thou art mistaken •. 
We do not thank the clouds for rain (S. 3, N. 2). Teach ^° him to look 
higher, and thank Him ^^ who giveth both the clouds and the raia" — 
Rev. R. K. Arvine. 

1, Say * Give God alone the honour*. 2, to apply to a person m behalf 

of somebody, j!d^ Bei @inem f u r Semanb ttettcenbcn. 8, SWenfd^enfreuub, m. 

4, To avoid ambiguity turn the pron. *he ' here by * Reynolds'. 6, * liberally ', 
here tei^lic]^. 6, The conjunction '-when*, used in the sense of * when- 
ever', and referring to indefinite time, must be rendered by 'toeittt' (compare 

5. 4, N. 2) ; as — 

When (whenever) my old teacher 2B«ntt mein after fic^vct nad^ $amBurg 
came to Hamburg, he always fam, icol^nte er jlct« bet mir, 

stayed with me. 

7, The verb * fel^rftt', to teach, requires the accusative of the person. Render 
the sentence ' I — benefactor* by * I will teach him to be thankful to his bene- 
factor'. 8, ^aft' ! 9, to be mistaken, fi^ irren. 10, Teach — 
higher, Sel^re il^n %^%x Blicfett. 11, The pronoun * Him' is here used as a 
demonstr. pron. ; ' both . . , and ', foUJol^l ... tote auc^ ; ' to give ', here = to send. 

Section 19. 

HOW DID CtrVXEB^ BECOME A KATURAIiISTP 

When young (S. 10, N. 2) Cuvier was one day" strolling' along the 
sands near Fiquainville, in Normandy *, he observed a cuttle-fish lying ' 
stranded on the beach. He was attracted • by the curious object, took 
it home to ^ dissect, and * began the study of the mollusca, which ended 
in his becoming one of the greatest among natural historians. — S. Smiles. 

1, ®. ID. (5u\)ier, Betiil^mter franj6f!^er Sflaturforfid^er (1769- 1832), er^oB bie t)er^ 
^(ei^enbe 9(natomte guerfi gur Siffenf^aft. 2, one day, eined Xaged; one 

morning, eined SP^orgend ; one evening, eined STBcnbd, etc. 8, to stroll along 

the sands, an bet Jlufie um^er'fd^Unbern ; 'near*, here t)on. 4, bie S^rmanbie, 

always used with the def. art. 6, 'lying — beach*, say 'which the sea 

had washed (fpiilen) upon the beach. (See App. § 17.) 0, to be attracted 

by something, jt^ burd^ ettooa an'gejogen ful^Un; 'object', here 'creature'. 

7, The Supine is used to express purpose, and must be employed whenever 
the English 'to' is used in the meaning of 'in order to', or 'for the pur^ 
pose of ;' clauses of this sort are generally introduced by the conjunction 
*ttttt*; as— 

I will take this animal home to dis- 3(^ toiK biei Xl^ier mit na^ $aufe ne^men, 
sect. urn ed gu fecieren. 

8, 'and — historian*, say 'began (an'fanfien) to study the mollusca, and became 
finally (fd^Ue^i^) one of the greatest natural historians'. Mollusca, ^cKu^fett 
or ^eid^tlifim. 
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Section 20. 

ON THE CHOICE OF BOOKS ^ 

In literature (S. 3, N. 3) T am fond * of confining myself to the best 
company, which consists chiefly of old acquaintances ' with whom I am 
desirous of becoming more intimate, and I suspect * that, nine " times out 
of ten, it is more profitable •, if not more agreeable, to read an old book 
over again, than "^ to read a new one for the first time. — Lord Dudley. 

1, *of books', here bcr 8fctiire. 2, A. The verbs * to be fond of and 

*to like' are often rendered by the auxiliary verb of mood 'mdgett', either 
with or without the adverb 'getne* or *Qem* (willingly), which is used to in- 
tensify its signification ; as — 

lam y ery fond 0/ the German language. 3 d^ wag ble beutfcl^e ^^Jtad^c fe^r gem. 
jire you fond of walking i SRogen @ic gerne fpagieren ge^cn? 

Idon*t iike this child. 3^ mag Med Jtinb nt(|t. 

B. But the adverb gettte or Oettt in itself denotes liking and fondness, 
and is therefore the general translation of the verbs *to be fond of or 'to 
like' when used with the infinitive of other verbs; as — 

/ /iii? to dance. 3^ tangc gem. 

/f«? artf /©«</ (2/* confining ourselves to S3kt befci^rdnfen u«« getn auf einige 

a few old books. tDenige aUe ^u(^et. 

Construe the above clause accord, to the last example given. 8, acquaintances 
= friends; I am desirous of becoming = I wish to become (App. § 19). The 
insertion of the adverb *no(!^' before the comparative will greatly improve the 
rendering of this clause. 4, to suspect « to believe. 6, *nine times 

out of ten' may be briefly rendered by the adverbial expression meijlcntl^eild, 
which place immediately after the sulgect of the subordinate clause. 6, pro- 
fitable, nujUci^; *if — agreeable', say * if not even (gar) more agreeable; *over 
again', here nod^ eintnat. 7, *tban — time', say* than to occupy oneself 

(^d^ befdboftigen) with a new one\ This periphrase is necessary to avoid a 
monotonous repetition in German. 

Section 21. 

AN APPABENTLY rNTSIQinPICATn? PACT* OPTEW IiEADS 

TO GBEAT BESUIiTS. 

When Galvani ^ discovered that a frog's leg * twitched when placed in 
contact with different metals, it " could scarcely have been imagined that 
so apparently insignificant a fact would ever lead (App. § 1 7) to important 
results. Yet therein lay the germ of * the Electric Telegraph, which ^ binds 
the intelligence of continents together, and probably before many years 
elapse will ® " put • a girdle round the globe." — S. Smiles. 

1, 3^1^atfa(!^e, f. 2, See S. 5, N. 2, and place the adverb after the verb ; 

* result', aflefultat, n. 8, fiuigi ©abani, italienifd&er Slnatom, entbecfte 1780 ben 

®al»ant«inu«. * When — discovered *, say * When Galvani made the discovery '. 
4, * leg', here ^^ixdtl, m.; to twitch, in Sucfungen gcratl^en ; when placed = when 
(S. 18, N. 6) the same was (S. 2, N. i) brought. 5, it — imagined, l^dttc 

wan itc^ fauitt t)orjlef(en fonnen; *that so apparently ... a', baf cine fd^einbar fo. 
0, gum. 7, which — together, loel^er bie ©eijlet ber ^oiitinente mit einanbcr 

^erbinbet; before — elapse = in a few years. 8, See App. § 16. 9, to 

put a girdle round the globe, einen ©urtel rtng« urn bie @rbc gie^cn. * Oiing^ wm 
bie (Srbe jiel^' t(!^ einen ©iirtel in viermal jel^n SWinutcn.' ?Pucf, ©cmmernad^t^ttaum. 
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Section 22. 

OATS\ 

Oats are (S. 2, N. i) chiefly used whole ' as food for horses. Ground ' 
into meal, they are used in some countries (especially in Scotland) for * 
making porridge and cakes. As" a plant, it is extremely hardy, and 
grows where neither wheat nor barley could ^ be made productive. For ^ 
this reason it is a favourite crop in mountainous countries and moist 
climates — for example in Scotland and Wales. It (S. 5, N. 2) also 
grows luxuriantly in Australia, Northern® and Central Asia, and in 
North America. — -Nelson's Readers. 

1, 2)er J&afcr, which noun is never used in the plural. 2, whole, unge* 

mal^ten; to use, benujen; food^for horses, ^Pferbefuttcr, n. 8, Ground — meal, 
ju aWcl^l ttcrmal^ten; they — used = one uses (gebraii^cn) it (m.). See S. 4, 
N. 4; 'country*, here ©cgenb. 4, for — cakes, um SWcl^lfu^jpe unb Jtu^cn 

barau^ gu maci^en. 6, 'As — hardy*, say *The plant is extremely hardy 

(frdftig)'. 0, could — productive = would thrive. 7, For — reason, 

%^tx, adv., App. § 14. Render the pron. 'it* by * bet J^ofer* ; a favourite crop, 
ba« Jjajiptgetreibf. 8, in morb^^unb SKittelaften. 

Section 23. 

SFBINa - BI1OS8OMS \ 

The blossoms of Spring are as brief* as ihey are beautiful. For' a 
short time they embellish the country, spreading *, as it were, a bridal veil 
over every * tree and hedge. It seems, indeed *, as if Nature had given 
them existence only to (S. 19, N. 7) show their worth, and then to de- 
stroy them. Yet ^ they are " fair pledges of a fruitful tree," and teach us 
the solemn ® lesson — that • everything lovely on earth is destined soon to 
perish, and ^° like them to glide into the grave. — Rev. E. M. Davies. 

1, grfii^tinggbtiitl^cn. 2, ttetgdnglid^. 8, Sluf ; to embellish, fd^mudfen. 

4, spreading = and spread; as it were, gUici^faw. 6, * every — hedge', say 

'hedges and trees'. 0, toirflid^ ; as — only, ata \fiXit bic fJlatut il^nen nur bad 

JDafcin tjerlicl^en. 7, 'Yet — tree', say 'They are however the lovely 

messengers (SBorboten) of a fruitful (fru^h:ci^) tree'. 8, solemn lesson, 

em^e SBa^rl^eit. 9, that — perish, bag a((c« @ci^6ne auf @rbcn ber 35ergangU^fett 
gelDeil^t ij). 10, 'and — grave', say ' and like the blossoms must (App. § i8) 

glide (jinfen) into an early grave'. 

Section 24. 

a?HB WJLNKIM"Q^ EYELID. 

The " object of winking is a very important one. An outside ' window 
soon (S. 5, N. 2) gets soiled * and dirty, and a careful shopkeeper ' cleans 
his windows every morning. But our eye-windows must ® never have so 
much as a speck or spot upon them ; and the winking eyelid "^ is the busy 
apprentice who, not once a day, but * all the day, keeps the living glass • 
clean ; so that, after all ^°, we are little worse off than the fishes, who " 
bathe their eyes and wash their faces every moment. — Prof. G. Wilson. 
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1, 2)a« Deffnen unb <S(]^fiffc« ber SCugenliber. 2, 'The — one', say 'The 

opening and closing of the eyelid (pi.) is of great importance. 8, outside 

window— street window. 4, truBe. 5, ^abenpter; supply the adv. 

' therefore * after the verb * cleans', and place the object last of all. 6, * must 
— them', say *must (burfen) never suflfer (erleibcn) even (felbfl) the smallest 
speck, the least dimness (Xrfibung). 7, bad jl^ offnenbe unb fd^licfenbc 

^ugentib; 'apprentice', here ?abenburf(!^e. 8, but — day, nein, ben aangcn 

Sag l^inburd^. 8, Sluaenglo^. 10» genau betra({)tet; the subject should 

be placed immediately after the conjunction *that'; little = not much; to be 
badly off, f(!^limm baran fein. 11, who — moment, totiUji Slttgm unb ®f jii^t i«tm 
Slugenbliff baben unb tcafd^cn. 

Section 25. 

A QOOD EXAMPLE. 

It is reported that, one day (S. 19, N. 2), the* two great philosophers 
Aristippus * and -^schines had fallen at variance '. The * following day, 
however, Aristippus came to" -^schines, and said : " Shall* we be friends ?" 
"Yes, with"^ all my heart!" answered -^schines. " Remember V' con- 
tinued Aristippus, " that • though I am your elder, yet I sought for peace." 
" True *°," replied -^schines, " and for this *^ I will ajways acknowledge 
you to be the more worthy man, for ^ I began the strife, and you the 
peace." — Rev. J. Burroughs. 

1, Place the subject immediately after the conj. 'that'. 2, ^rtdti)?))ud 

QXA Serene tourbe (380 t). (Sl^r.) ©tifter ber cijrenaifd^en ?pl^ilofo^)l^enfd6ute, toetd^e bic 
^tfyct aitff^eUte^ bag bad l^od^fle ®\M bed 9)?enf(^en \m flnnli^en unb geiftigen 93et^nugen 
|U fu(^en fei. $lrtj)ip)}ud xoqlx ein Seitgettoffe bed ©octated unb bet einjige $^t(ofo)>]^ 
feiner ^txif bet ftci^ feine SSotttdge wit ®elb begal^ten lief. 5lefd^ined tt)at ein 0lebett* 
Bul^let unb ©cgnet bed 2)emo|lened, wurbe (389 ». @]^t.) gu Sltl^en geboten, lebte fpdtet gu 
(Ri^obud unb jiebcUe enblii^ na(!^ @amod ubet, too et (314 0. (5^r.) jiatb. 8, to 

fall at variance, fld^ ubettoet'fcn. 4, The = On the ; however, iebod^, which 

must not be placed between commas. 6, Use here the def. art. contracted 
with the prep, gu into gum, for : The def. axt. is often used to mark the 
Gen. Dat. and Aoo. of proper names. 6, Shall » Will. 7, Oon 

gangem ^ergen ! 8, (Srinnete bid^ batan. 9, Say * that I have sought for 

peace, although I am the elder'; to seek for peace, urn ben gtieben nac^'fi^^^- 
10, Say *That is true*. 11, begl^alb, adv. (App. § 14). He acknowledged 

you to be the more worthy man (of us two), @r etfannte bi^ atd ben SBurbigeten 
J)on und SBelben an ; construe according to this example, and supply the expletive 
*auc!^' after the object *you'. 12, benn id^ toat bet (Stjle gum ©tteit, unb bu 

gum gtieben. 

Section 26. 

DESCBIFTIOir OF A QIiACIEB. 

I must now explain to you^ what a glacier is. You see before you" 
thirty or forty mountain-peaks, and between these peaks what ' seem to 
you frozen rivers. The snow, from * time to time melting and dripping 
down the sides of the mountain, and congealing in the elevated hollows 
between the peaks, forms a half-fluid mass, a river of ice ^, which is called 
(S. 4, N. 4) a glacier. As • the whole mass lies upon a slanting surface, 
and is not entirely solid throughout, it'' is continually pushing, with a 
gradual but imperceptible motion, down * into the valley below. — Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe. 
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1, Use the 2nd pets', sing. 2, Place the words 'before you' after the 

object. 8, gtobjl bu ju ®i3 etftatrte Stuffe ju erblicfen. 4, which 

(App. § 16) from time to time melts, drips down on the mountain-sides (©era* 
abffixi^t), and congeals (gefrteren), etc.; see S. 16, N. 4. Supply the adverb 
toiebet before the verb 'congeals*. The elevated hollow, bie ^o^er gelegene 9tli* 
fijalte. 6, @i«flrom, m. 6, As « Since, ba (App. § 16) ; to be entirely 

solid throughout, buvd^ unb bur^ fefl fein. 7, it — pushing, fo fenft fie fl^ 

fotttodl^tcnb ; with a . . . but, mit einer jtoat . . . bod^. 8, down — below, in 

\)ca unten liegenbe X^( l^inob. 

Section 27. 

WITHOUT 1 PAIITS ITO QAINS. 

It was one of the characteristic qualities of Charles James Fox*, that* 
he was thoroughly pains-taking in all that he did. When * appointed 
Secretary of State, being" piqued at some observation as to his bad 
writing, he actually took* a writing-master, and wrote copies like a 
schoolboy until he had sufficiently improved himself. Though ^ a cor- 
pulent man, he ® was wonderfully active at picking up tennis-balls, and • 
when asked how he contrived to do so, he playfully replied : " Because *® 
I am a very pains-taking man." The same accuracy which he bestowed 
upon trifling matters ", was displayed by him in things of greater im- 
portance ; and ^'^ he acquired his reputation by " neglecting nothing." — 
S. Smiles. 

1, D^ne SWii^e fein ©etoinn. % 3^ ntod^te tjorfd^tagen ju uBetfe^en: 'of 

the famous Gh. J. Fox*, iccit babur^ bag a^erl^altnig bed ©enitwd ganj^ flar aud* 
gebrutft toirb. ©i&atled 3ame« got (1749-1806) toarb fcfcon 1768 SWitglieb be« 
Unterl^aufed, 1772 Sorb bc« @^ate«, unb bilbete 1783 mit ^xixS^ unb ?Portlanb cin 
SWinijierium, »et(!^e« iebo(^ batb bent SKiniileriuni ?pitt toeid^en mu^te. ®r begann 
batauf wit SBurfe unb Slnbetn elne gro^artigc ^>at(atttcntarif(j^e Dp^jofition gegen %\ii 
unb fdm^jfte »on 1792-97 fafl ftWcin gegcn eine jlarfc STOaJoritdt. 3m Sa^re 1806^ 
futg »or feinem JJobc, tourbe er mit ©ranttitte nod^mate an« @taat6rubct Berufen. 
3, bag et jtd^ in 5l(lcm, tt>a3 et tl^at, bie grogte SWii^e gab. 4, When he was 

appointed (see N. 7). The verbs ma^en (to make), etnennen (to appoint), 
and etto&l)len (to choose, to elect), and other verbs denoting choosing or 
appointing, require in German the prep, ju contracted with the def. art., 
whilst in English they govern two Nominatives in the Passive Voice ; as — 

2)er Steunb meinetf ffiatetd ijl jum 5lb^ My father's friend has been elected 
georbncten ettt)&l^lt toorben. a member of Parliament. 

5, being— writing. This clause must be rendered in an altogether different 
form ; let us say * and felt hurt by an observation as to (iibcr) his bad hand- 
writing*. To feel hurt by something, (ii^ burd^ etwa^ tjerle^t fii^len. The p.p. 
must be placed? 0, * to take*, here engagie'rcn ; 'actually*, here factifd^ 

(see App. § 15) ; to write copies, jid^ im (Sd^onfci^teiben uben; improved himself 
«= improved his hand-writing. 7, Though he was. Grammatical dis- 

tinctness, as a rule, requires that the subject and copula, which after certain 
conjunctions are so frequently omitted in English, should be clearly ex- 
pressed in German. 8, When a subordinate clause, beginning with 
one of the conjunctions ba, obgtei(]^, tocil, and toenn, precedes a principal 
clause, which is often done for the sake of emphasis, the principal clause is 
generally introduced by the adverbial conjunction fo (so, thus, therefore) ; as-^ 

^a ed regnet, fo founen (App. § 15) t))it As it is raining, we cannot go out. 
nid^t au^ge^en. 
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*He — balls', fo teat et im Sluffatigen bet 58aUe Beim 3>nni«fvtele boc^ merftoutbtg 
getiKinbt. 9, 'and — so', say 'and when (S. i8, N. 6) one asked him how 

he did (ma^en) it'. The verb mac^n should be used in the Pres. Subj., since 
the clause contains an indirect question (App. §§ a8 and 30). Playfully, 
fc^trgtnb. 10, SSkil i(!^ ntir {Icti bie grogte ikvAjt gebc. 11, trifling matters, 
JtUinigfeiten ; 'was — importance', say *he showed also in more important 
matters' (SlngeUgttt^eiten). 12, and — nothing, unb et cttDorb jid^ feinm $Ruf 

babwrd^, baf nr tii^td fuv gu grring eta^tete. 

Section 28. 

THE MAQITA CHABTA\ 

The great-grandsons of those who had fought under William, and 
the great-grandsons of those who had fought under Harold, began to ^ 
draw near to each other in friendship, and die first pledge of their recon- 
ciliation was the* Great Charter, won* by their united exertions, and 
framed for their common benefit. Here commences the history of the 
English nation. The history of the preceding events • is the history of 
wrongs inflicted'^ and sustained by various tribes, which, indeed', all 
dwelt on English ground, but • which regarded each other with aversion 
such as '• has scarcely ever existed between communities separated " by 
physical barriers. — Macaulay, History of Englaio). 

1, JDie 'fWagna Sl^arta' ijl bet avx 19**^ 3uni 12 15 bem JJonig So^ann o^ne 8anb 
obgmtngene ^taat^runbioertTag, tDeld^er aid @rttnb(age ber englifd^en SSerfaffung gilt. 
2, ' of those — Harold'. These two clauses are best rendered in a contracted 
form, thus ; * of the men who had fought under W. and H.' 3, to draw 

near to each other, fid^ einanbet nd^em; in friendship, freunbfd^apii^, adv. 
4, bie ^agna (Sl^arto. 6, The two clauses containing the two p. ps. must 

be turned into one contracted relative clause, as explained in S. 7, N. 3, B, 
Use the verbs in the Impf. of the Passive Voice. To frame, enttt>etfen. 
e, Qreignif, n. 7, The two p.ps. qualifying 'wrongs' (UuBilben) should be 

placed before that noun, as explained in S. 7, N. 3, >^ ; of, \)on ; to inflict, "otxxif 
ben; to sustain, erleiben ; by — tribes, terf^iebener SBo(f«|ldtmne. 8, gtoar; on = 
upon ; ground = soil. 9, but — aversion = but flcbod^) showed such an 

avei'sion against one another. The Article, when used in connection with 
adjectives and adverbs, stands in German generally before those words : such 
an aversion, einen fold^en SBibertoiKen. Since the clause to be translated 
is in reality but a part of the preceding relative clause, which it completes, the 
verb must be placed ? 10, such as, vo\t, after which supply the pron. er, to 

give more distinctness to the rendering; to exist, bejle^en; communities = 
nations. 11, )nt\^t Ivx^ natiirlid^e ©rengtn )}on eittanber getrennt {tnb. 

Section 29. 

HONESTY. 

Mr.^Denham had been in business at Bristol, had failed ^ compounded, 
and gone' to America. There*, by a close application to business as 
a merchant, he acquired a plentiful * fortune in a few years. Returned * 
to England, he invited his old creditors to an entertainment, at which he 
thanked them for the easy"^ terms (S. i6, N. lo) they had favoured® him 
with, and, though the guests had expected nothing but a good treat, 
every' man, at the first remove, found to his astonishment a cheque 
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under his plate for*" the full amount of the unpaid remainder, with 
interest. — Dr. B. Franklin. 

1, *Mr. — Bristol', translate 'Mr. D. had had a business at (in) B/, and 
place the object after the adverbial circumstance of place. 2, to fail (in 

business) faUicren ; to compound, accorticren. Verbs from the Latin with the 
termination ieren do not admit of the preiix or augment fle in the Past Parti- 
ciple, but follow in all other respects the weak or modem form of conjugation. 
8, say * and was gone to America*. The verb gc^en is always construed with 
feitt, which auxiliary is especially used with Intransitive Verbs denoting 
a Passive State of the subject, a change from one State into another, or a 
Motion, if the place to which the motion is directed, or from which it proceeds, 
is either expressed or understood. 4, The words *he acquired' (erlaitgcn) 

should, in an inverted form (App. § 14), follow the adverb * There'; *by — 
merchant', burd^ unaH&fftge faufm&nnifd^e Xl^&tigfcit. 6, plentiful -^ great. 

For the position of the object see App. § 9. 69 9lad^ (Sngtanb gurii(f gefel^tt ; 

entertainment » meal ; at which, toobei. 7, bequem; terms, 93ebingungen. 

8» to favour a person with something, @inem ettoai getud^ren (v. tr.) ; nothing 
but, «ur; treat, @(]^mau«, m. 9, every— 'plate, fanb bo(!^ em Seber nad^ bem 

etflen ®angc ju fcinem ©rftaunen iinter bent Xelfer eiiten SBed^fel \)or. 10, for — 

interest « which was issued (au^flenen) for (auf) the full amount of the remaining 
(rfitf jlanbig) debt with (nebjl) interest. 

Section 30. 

FOBMATION OF A COBAIi-ISIiAin>. 

I. 

It seems to me, that * when the animalcules, which form the corals at 
the bottom * of the ocean, cease to live, their ' structures adhere to each 
other, by virtue either of the glutinous remains within, or of some pfro- 
perty in salt-water. The interstices being * gradually filled up with sand 
and ^ broken pieces of coral washed by the sea, which also adhere, a mass 
of rock is at length formed. Future ^ races of these animalcules erect 
their habitations upon the rising "^ bank, and * die, in their turn to elevate 
this monument of their wonderful labours. 

1, 'that when the animalcules . . . cease to live'. This clause may be briefly 
rendered by saying : ' that after the death (Slbflerben, n.) of the animalcules'. 
To translate the last noun, form a diminutive of Xl^ier. 2, SWeere^boben, m. 

8, 'their — salt-water'. Use the following order of words for rendering this 
passage : * their little houses (dim. of ^au^) either through the in them con- 
tained glutinous remains (Ueberrejie) or through some (irgenb eine) property 
of the salt-water held together are (Pres. of the Passive Voice) '. 4, When 
the Present Participle is used to denote a logical cause from which we 
may draw an inference, it must, by the help of the conjunction '^a', be 
changed into a finite verb, i. e. one with a personal termination, thus : — 

The interstices being gradually filled 5) a nun bie 3»if(i^enrdunte adntdl^Uci^ wit 
up with sand, a mass of rock is at @attb au^gefiiUt »etben, fo witb 

length formed. au^ bem ©anjen enblic!^ eine gelfeu* 

tttaffe gebilbet. 

The tense in which the verb is to be used, must always be determined by the 
context. 6, and — sea, unb mit »om SWeere l^erangcfpiilten gerbrocfetten JtoraKen; 
it is a matter of course that the verbs must follow this passage. 0, The 

following generations. 7, *to rise', here ftc^ erl^eben. Present Participles 
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used attributively are inflected like adjectives. Bank -reef. 8, *and 

die — labours', translate * and die to (S. 19, N. 7) contribute also in their turn 
(il^rerfeit^) to the elevation ((Scl^o^ung, f.) of this monument of their admirable 
work (Arbeit, f.)'. 

Section 31. 

FOBMATION OF A COKAIi-ISLAKD. 

II. 

The ^ new bank is not long in being visited by sea-birds. Salt-plants * 
take root upon it (S. 4, N. 5, B), and ' a soil is being formed. A cocoa- 
nut, or the^ drupe of a pandanus is thrown on' shore. Land-birds 
visit it* and deposit the seeds of shrubs and trees. Every high tide, 
and still more ^ every gale, adds something to the bank. The ' form of 
an island is gradually assumed, and last of all * comes man (S. 3, N. 2) 
to (S. 19, N. 7) take possession. — M. Flinders. 

1, The new coral-reef is (S. 2, N. i) now soon visited by (»on) sea-birds. 
2, Sea-plants ; to take » to strike. 8, unb fo bilbet ftc^ etne @rbfd^i(]^t. 

4, bie i^rud^t einer $anane. IDie $anane (Pandanus) ifl etne 9Lxt $alme unb koirb 
auA SJanbang (m.) obec SJalmnuPaum flenannt. 5, an, contracted with the 

del. art. 6, it «= the same, to agree with its antecedent 'shore'; to de- 

posit, guriicflaffcn; seeds, ©awe, m., used in the sing. 7, still more» 

especially; adds — bank, trdgt et»a« ^ur SSergroJcrung M 9liff« tet. 8, The 

latter (btefc«) gradually assumes (an'nel^men) the form of an island. The adv. 
'gradually' may be made emphatic; see App. § 14, 8, gule^; 'to — 

possession' a to take possession of the same. 

Section 32. 

BEYNABD^ CAUaHT. 

A fox observed * some fowls at roost, and wished to ' gain access to 
them by smooth speeches. " I have charming news * to tell you," he ' 
said. " The animals have concluded * an agreement of universal peace 
with one another. Come down and celebrate ^ with me this decree ^" 
An old cock, who was well on his guard, looked • cautiously all around, 
and the fox, perceiving (S. i6, N. 4) this, inquired ^° the reason. " I was 
only observing ^^ those two dogs which are coming this way ^'," replied 
the cock. Reynard prepared" to set off. "What^*," cried the cock, 
"have not the animals concluded an agreement of universal peace?" 
" Yes," returned the fox, " but those dogs (S. 5, N. 2) perhaps have not 
yet " heard of it (S. 4, N. 5, £)" — Anonymous. 

1, 2)er fiberltflete flleinefe (or (Rctn^rb). 2, to observe = to see ; at roost, 

awf i^rer ©tange jt^en. 8, to — speeches, burd^ gtatte SBorte i^rcr l^abl^afit gu 

teerben. 4, charming news = something pleasant. To render 'you* use 

the dat. of the persnl. pron. of the 2nd pers. pi. For the construction see 
App. § 7. 6y The words indicating the speaker, aiter a quotation, must 

be rendered in an inverted form (see App. § 13). 6, to conclude, 

dh'^ti^iit^tn, str. v. tr. ; the agreement of universal peace, ber angemetne Sricbends 
»ertrag; to come down, l^erun'terfommen ; supply, the adv. alfo between the verb 
and the separable particle. 7, feiem. 8, 93efc^Iuf , m. 9, to look 

all around, fic^ nad^ alien @eiten um'fel^en. 10, to inquire the reason, j!(^> nad& 
ber Urfac^e erfunbigen. U, I was observing « I observed (beoba^ten)# 
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Which are coming » which come. The English compound forms of the 
yerb with the auxiliary and the present participle, and of the verb 'to do' 
with the infinitive (I do come » I come. I did corneal came), must be 
rendered by the corresponding simple forms. 12» biefed SOeae€. 18, fld^ 
gum IDa^onlauftn bneit mac^n. 14, SBie. 16, < not yet ', here nod^ nid^ttf. 

Section 33. 

THE^ MEANS OF CGNVWSTANCSi IN THE TIMB OF 

CHABLES II. 

I. 
Heavy articles* were (S. ?, N. i) in the time of Charles II generally 
conveyed from place to place by waggons*. The* expense of trans- 
mitting them was ' enormous. . From London to ' Birmingham the charge 
was £7 a^ ton, and from London to Exeter £12, which' is a third more 
than was afterwards charged ' on turnpikes-roads, and fifteen times more 
than is now demanded by ^° railway companies. Coal " was seen only 
in districts where it was produced ", or.^ to which it could be carried by 
sea, and ^* was, indeed, always known in the South of England by the 
name of sea<oal. 

1, IDie SeforbemngiSittittet gur Sett StaxU M Sto'eiten. S, objects. 8, Safb 
toogcn, which place after 'generally'. 4, 'The — them', may be briefly 

rendered by the compound noun ' ^ie %xani'^oxito^tn\ It may here be pointed 
out that the German language lends itself more easily than any other living 
language to the formation of compound expressions. Many advantages 
result from this adaptability of the language to express in one single term 
which, otherwise, would require a number of words; but the greatest of these 
advantages seems to me to lie in the power it gives us to avoid the too frequent 
use of the Genitive, a power which, if rightly wielded, will impart great vigour, 
conciseness, and elegance to the student's style of writing. 6, were extra- 
ordinary high (grof). 6, nad^; 'charge', here ^xad^t, f.; 'to be', here 
Betragen; £7* f^^Ben $fttnb ©terUng. 7, The de£ art. is used in stating 
the price of goods, when the English use the indef. art. ; as — 

S)iefer Stattun foftet funfgig $fennige tie This cotton is sixpence a yard. (10 
(Sfle. pfennigs «i^</.) 

8, The pron. 'which' referring to a whole clause, and not to a particular 
word in that clause, should be rendered by the indef. rel. pron. t9ad ; as— 

She acted without thinking about @ie l^anbelte, offm uber bie Solgen nad^ 
the consequences, which was very gubenfen, toatf fe^r unrec^t toax. 

wrong. 

9, Bmd^mn ; turnpike-road, (S^auffce, f. 10, V)on, followed by the def. art.; 
to demand, Beanfprud^en. 11, ©teinfol^tett, used in the pi. without the art. 
Use the active voice with man, S. 4, N. 4. 12, Qett)innen. 18, or — sea, 
obct wol^in jlc ©erfAifft Werbcn fonnten. 14, Say ' and it was (flc trurben) in the 
South of Engiana therefore (balder auc^) only called sea-coal {^d^\^^to^m) '• 

Section 34. 

THE MEANS OF CONVEYANCE IN THE TIMB OF 

CHABIiES II. 

II. 

The rich ^ (S. 5, N. 2) commonly travelled in ' their own iron carriages 

with at least four horses. A ^ coach and six is in our time never seen, 

VOL. IV. c 
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except as part of some procession. The freqnent mention, therefore, of 
such eqnipages ^ in old books is likely to mislead us. We * attribute to 
magnificence what was really* the effect of disagreeable necessity. 
People* in the time of Charley 11 travelled with six horses, because* 
with a smaller number there was danger of sticking ^* fast in the mire. — 
Abridged from Macaulay's History of England. 

If Adjectives uaed as nouns are declined as they would be if the noun, 
which is understood, were to follow them. They are always written with a 
capital initiaL 2, in i^reii eigenra mit toenic^flnitf t»ier $fttben Befpannten eifrnim 
ihitfd^ 89 ' A — seen'. This clause must be construed thus : ' Except 

(9ltt^) in processions a coach and six (eine fe((^{t>dnnic)e Jtutfd^, see App. § 14) 
is now never seen*. Supply the words ' bei ttn^' before the p. p. 4, <Staatd« 
ftt^noerfe ; therefore ... is Ukely to mislead us » can therefore easily mislead 
(irre fu^ren) us. The object ' us' must be placed immediately after the copula 
*can'. 6, SBir fc^reiben ber ^tac^tUcbe gtt. 6, really « in reality; 'effect', 

here s consequence. 7, Say* of a'. 8, One (S. 5, N, 2). 8, because 
. . . there was danger, tDeil man . . . ©efal^r (tef ; 'small', here ()enng. 10, to 

stick fast, flccfen bCeiben. Use the Supine, for: When the English Gerund 
(i.e. the verbal in -ing) is governed by a noun, a verb, or an adjective, it is 
generally rendered by the Supine. Comp. S. 78, N. 14. Examples: 
He possesses the gift of speaking welL @r beft|t bie ®abe gut g u f p r e ^ e n. 
Do not begin talking! Sangen <Sie ni(^t an )u fptei^en! 

Section 35. 

BIRi WTT.T.TA1M- HEBSCHEIi. 

When* pursuing his musical avocations in the pump-room at Bath, 
Sir William Herschel had a small workshop close ' at hand, and when 
(S. 1 8, N. 6) the * exacting loungers in the pump-room admitted of a 
pause in the music, he slipped off** to (S. 19, N. 7) complete the polishing 
of a speculum*, or the grinding'' of a lens. Scarcely, however, had he 
heard the signal*, when • he was ready to snatch up his instrument and ^® 
to be the first in the orchestra. Thus " he gathered up the fragments of 
tune, and this made (S. 27, N. 4) him at last the friend of monarchs", 
and the first " of astronomers. — Rev. Dr. Leitch. 

1, ffriebrid^ SBill&elm ^erfd^el (fpSter ®it SS^iaiam iperf*el) iDurbe 
am 15*^ Oilov. 1738 in §annottcr geboren. Gr fam ate aRufifcc na^ Gitglanb, be^ 
((^d^igte jld^ jebod^ in feinen 9»uf ejlunben cingel^enb mit ber Slflronomie, 'mX&jVc er fid^ 
enbtid^ ganj tt)ibmete. ©r cntberfte ntit fclbfl verfcttigten @^iegc(tcIc«fo^en »on ^\& balfein 
mibefannter ®roge ben Utann^, g»ei (Saturn^monbe, gal^trcid^e IDo^)^etfleme, ©teml^aufctt 
unb 9leb(ljerfen, unb Ucferte l^oti^fl toid^tige ^eoba(|tungm uber bie SJlancten. JDiefe 
iJntbfcfungen, wctd^e ber SBelt burd^ bie »on ber foniglici^cn ®efeUf(^aft ber Sffiiffenfij^aften 
»er6jfentlid|ten Soumale witQetl^eitt tt)urben, mad^ten i:^n balb jum berul^mten SWanne. 
<5r njurbe »on bent Jtontge ®eorg III jum foniglic^en 5l|lrononten emanitt unb gencf 
(Si^jXt, {Ru^m unb SBol^lflanb, ate er om 2^^^«°^ Slug. 1823 gu @(oug^ Ui Sinbfor jiatb. 
©0 ijl unmoglid^, ^iet nid^t auc^ jugteid^ feiner getiebten @ci^»efler Caroline gu 
gebenfen, tt)etd&e ntit feltener §ingebung jtd^ ben aSejirebungcn unb Slrbeiten be3 dlteren 
93ruber0 anf(i^(o§ unb fo niti^t toenig gu ben gtdngenben Qrfotgen btefe^ grogen unb l^o(i^jl 
ttterftt)itrbigen SWanne« beitrug. @te jlarb im Sai^re 1848 in i^rer SSaterflabt ^annotter. 
3bre unldnafl »eroffentU(^ten SKentoiren unb 93riefe verbienen im ^oci^ften ©rabe ba« 
augemeine 3ntereffe, toelc^ed fie ni^t allein in JDeutf(^(anb, fottbern aud^ in Gngtanb 
ffeii)orgentfen ^aben. 2, This passage requires a different construction in 
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German, thus : * When Sir W. H, was still officiating (fungie'ren, see S. 32, N. 1 1) 
in the pump-room (Xrinfl^aUe) at Bath as a member of the band {StoHp^Ut), he 
had', etc. 8, close at hand, gang in bet ^af)t, which place before the 

object. 4, bit V)ielbcjcl^renbcn 9Wuf iggdngcr j to admit of something, tttoca 

Qt^aittn, w. V. tr. 5, ]^inau«'fc^lii^)fcn. 6, ®^)iegef, m. 7, @(^leifen, n. 
8, ba« Seid^en gum Slnfangen. 9, when — ready, fo toar er aud^ fc^on UUit ; 

to snatch up, crareifen, see S. i, N. a. 10, and — first = and as the first to 

take (cin'ncf^men) his place. 11, Thus — time = Thus (@o, adv.) he used 

every spare-moment ; the spare-moment, bet ftcie Slugenblicf. 12, * monarch*, 
here gurjl. 18, gum erf en 5l|lrpnomen feinev QtiU 

Section 36. 

THE^ AIB-OCEAir. 
1. 

Enveloping • this solid globe of ours are two oceans, one ' partial, and 
the other universal. TAere t's the * ocean of water, which has * settled 
down into all /^^ depressions • of the earth's surface ^, leaving ® dry above 
it all the high lands, as mountain-ranges, continents, and islands ; and ' 
/here ts an ocean of air, which enwraps *® the whole in one transparent 
mantle. ' 

Through " the bosom of that ocean, like fishes with their fins (A pp. 
§ 14), birds" and other winged creatures swim; whilst man" and other 
mamalia creep like ^^ crabs at the bottom of this aerial sea ^. 

1, JDad Sufhneer. 2, Say * Two oceans envelop (umgcben) our solid globe 

(StbfuQel). 8, the one partial (tl^eilweife) and the other universal (gang). 

The subsequent sentence is best introduced by a colon ( : ), which we use to 
direct attention to what is following. The words 'Jbere h* must then be 
omitted. 4, bad SBeltmeer. 5, 'which — all', say * which fills (erfuHen) 

all '. e, SOectiefiing, f. 7, To render * of the earth's surface ', form a 

compound noun by combining the corresponding German terms of the nouns 
•earth* and * surface*. 

]A, When the component parts of Ck>mpoiind Nouns are substantives, we 
combine them often without any connecting link; as — bad Saflt^ier, beast of 
burden ; bod @tabt))iertet, the quarter of a town, ward. 

B» Neither do we require a connecting link for the formation of Com- 
pound Nouns the first component of which is an adjective or a particle ; 
as — bie ®rof mutter, grandmother ; bad Ungtucf, misfortune ; bet UrqueK, fountain- 
head. 

C The Gkender of Compound Nouns (with the exception of a few com- 
pounds with ^lvi% m.) is determined by the last component, which is always 
a noun. 

8, * leaving — islands', "l^his passage may be rendered thus : * so that all the 
high lands (Sr^ol^ungen), as (tpie) mountain-ranges, etc. . . . rise dry above the 
same ; to rise, f[c^ er^eben. 9, unb bad Sufhneer. 10, um^firien ; say * the 
whole globe' [Stno^tl, f.) ; * in', hcire mit. 11, In this ocean of air. 12, Since 
the four subsequent nouns in this passage represent a whole class, the def. art. 
is required before each (S. 3, N. 2). 18, Use this noun in the plural, since 

the noun with which it is connected by the conj. 'and' stands in the same 
number. 14, ft(ei(i^ JheBfen; to creep, umtjer'fried^en. The word * whilst' 

being a subordinative conj., the verb must be placed? 16, Suftmeev» 

c 2 
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Section 37. 

THE Ant- OCEAN. 

II. 

The air-ocean, which everywhere * surrounds the earth, and feeds and 
maintains it, is even ' more simple, more grand, and more majestic than 
the' 'world of waters'; more* varied and changeful in its moods of 
storm and calm, of ebb and flow, of brightness and gloom. The ^ at- 
mosphere is, indeed, a wonderful thing, a most perfect example of the 
economy of nature. Deprived of* air, no animal would live, no plant 
would grow, no flame would bum, no ^ light would be di£fused. The ^ 
air, too, is the sole medium of sound. Without it, mountains might * fall, 
but " it would be in perfect silence. Neither whisper ^* nor thunders " 
would *' ever be heard. — Maury, Physical Geography of the Sea. 

1, Place the adverb before the verb. S» fogar nod^. 8» Jene w&d^ttge 

SDa^ettoett, after which put a full stop and begin a new sentence. 4, This 

passage may be construed thus : ' It offers a greater variety (9){annigfaUiafeit) 
and changeableness in the transitions from storm to (gu) calm, from ebb to 
flow, and from light to gloom (^unfel, n.)'. The article (which, if practicable, 
should be contracted with the preceding preposition) must be used with the 
last six nouns, see S. 3, N. 2. 6, ^er Suftfreid ijl in ber Xl^at l^od^fl kounberBar 

itnb aeto&l^rt ein ))onmbeted ^etft)iel oon bem Bau^l^atterifd^en SBefen ber 9latut. 
e. Without (App. § 14) ; would «= could, Impf, Subj. 7, unb fein Sid^t fl* 

I9et0m'ten. 8, Also (def. art.) sound can only be transmitted (fort'fj^angen) 

through the air. 8, might » could ; to fall, ein'fl&rgen. 10» Say < and 

yet the prevailing silence would not be interrupted ^ 11» leifed ©efUtfler, 

ace. 12, (autm IDonner, ace. 18» < would — heard ', use the active 

voice with the indef. pron. man. 

Section 38. 

CHEEBFUIi^ CHURCH -MUSIO. 

When the poet Carpani inquired " of his friend Haydn • how it hap- 
pened * that his church-music was ^ always so cheerful, the great composer 
made • the following beautiful reply : 

" I cannot make it otherwise ^," said he, " I ' write according to the 
thoughts I feel. When ® I think of God, my heart is so full of joy that 
(App. § 1 6) the^° notes dance and leap, as it were, from my pen; and 
since God has given me a cheerful heart, it " will be pardoned me that ^* 
I serve him with a cheerful spirit/' — Rev. R. K. Arvine. 

1, ftol^lid^. 2, inquired of = asked. 8, 3ofe^V^<»9^n (9^^« ^^ 3i»*« 

aXdrj 1732. ju (Ro^tau in Dejlreid^, + ben 318*®° 9»ai 1809 in SBien/Bilbftc ftdb burd^ 
etgene^ <Stubium in ber Sl^ujt! and unb \tW bann nomentUc^ al^ ^a^rnmeifter be^ 
giirjlen G^ter^ag^ in SBien. @r ift ber (Sd^o^jfer ber ©^mv^onie unb be« @treid^* 
quartette ; aud^ |^at er fid^ burd^ bte SSegvunbung ber neueren Snf^rutnentationdhtnfi tx\x 
befonberetf aSerbienjl erttjorben. <Seine ©erfe |inb ebenfo galfttreidb, tote mannigfotttg ; 
burc^ bie Beiben Dratorien: *2)te @(i^6pfung' (1799) «nb *bie a»a^re«jeiten' (1801) 
l^ot er Jebod^ feinen Sflamen wit e^ernen fiettem in bie @ef(i^td^te ber JJunjl elngetragen. 
4, Use the Pres. Subj. of fommen, since the clause contains an indirect ques« 
tion ; see App. §§ 28 and 30. 5, was — cheerful, jletd einen fo frofjUd^en 

(Sl^arafter trage. 6, to make a reply, eine 5lntti>ort geben; 'beautiful*, here 
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flnntg ; for the construction see App. § 15. 7, onbet^ ; for the place of the 

negation see App. § 12. 8, Translate the passage * I write — feel ' briefly 

by saying: * I write just as (fo toie) I feel*, since it would not be in accordance 
with the genius of the German language to render the sentence in a litersd 
way. (©cbanlen fann man nid^t fiil^Un.) 9, IDenfe i^ an ®ott, fo i% etc.; 

full of, )^ctter. 10, Construe this clause after the following model : 

The notes danced and lept, as it IDie 9loten tanjtra imb l^fipfien i^nt 
were, from bis pen. flltid^fam att« bet gcbet. 

11» fo toitb man mix l^cffentlid^ ))ergei^n. 12, that -if. 

Section 39. 

OUB INDUSTBIAIi^ INDEFENDEITCE DEFENDS UFOST 

OXmSELVES. 

Truer * words were never uttered than those spoken by Mr. Dargan, 
the Irish railway-contractor, at a public meeting in Dublin. 

" I have ' heard a great deal *," he said, " about the independence that 
we are ■ to get from this or that source, yet • I have always been deeply 
impressed with the conviction, that our industrial independence depends 
upon ourselves. Simple '' industry and careful exactness would " be the 
making of Ireland. We have, it* is true, made a step in advance, but per- 
severance is*° indispensably necessary for eventual success." — S. Smiles. 

1, inbuflrieU. 2, A greater truth than that which Mr. D., the Irish 

railway-contractor (GifenBal^nsUnternel^mer), spoke (au6'fpte(^en) at (in) a public 
meeting in (gu) Dublin, has never been uttered. 8, The words 'he said' 

should follow here; see S. 32, N. 5. 4, a great deal » much. 6, are 

to get, eriangen foUen ; for the construction see App. § 16 ; from, aitf. 6, yet 
I have always had the firm conviction. Render 'to have' here by ^egen. 

7, fc^li(^t; 'industry', here g(eif,m.; careful, flrcng ; exactness, ^JfficJ^tcrfuKung, f. 

8, would establish (begrunben) Ireland's prosperity (SBol^ljlanb, m.). 9, it is 
true, gtt)ar; see S. 15, N. 3; 'to' make', here tl^un; in advance, V)ortt)drt^. 
10, Here follow the words ' for (gu, contracted with the def. art.) eventual 
(totntmU) success'. 

Section 40. 

ENGIiAITD'S^ TBEEa 

The principal native* trees are the" oak, ash, elm, poplar, aspen, 
birch, larch, alder, hawthorn, hazel, and willow. The beech, maple, 
horse-chestnut *, Spanish chestnut ^ walnut *, sycamore, acacia, weeping 
willow, cedar, and Lombardy poplar have been introduced. 

The moist climate of^ England is* eminently suited to the growth of 
forest-trees, and we find that in ancient times the larger part of the 
country presented one ^° vast scene of forest, as " the " uncleared dis- 
tricts of America do now. The ". few scattered patches of natural wood 
which remain, show " what was once the character of nearly the whole 
country. — Hewitt, Physical Geography of England and Wales. 

1, See S. 14, N. 3. 2, cin^cimifc^. 8, bie @ic^e. The article 

is repeated in this passage only when the subsequent noun is of different 
gender or number from the preceding one. 4, bie Dkf fajlanie. 6, bie 

e(^te ^aflanie. 6, ber SBattnuf baum. 7, Qnglanbd. 8, to be suited 
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to a thing, einer ©ac^e gu'tragtic^ fein; eminently, augerorbentlid^, which place 
before * guttrdgli(i^'. 9, Use the gen. of the def. art. The definite article 

should be used in all cases where an object is individualised or singled out from 
other objects. 10, one — forest — an almost uninterrupted scene of forest, 
SBalbtanbf(^aft, f. 11, as ... do now, \m no6j je^t. 12, tie ungeUd^teten 

2Baft>gcgcnben. 18, The — remain, 3)ie toeniQen jerflreut ticQcnbcn Uebcrrejle 

ttatMid^er ©el^olje. 14, Say ' show the character which formerly belonged 

almost to the whole country*. 

Section 41. 

THE nV^DIAN CHIEFS 
I. 

During the war in America, a company ' of Indians attacked a small 
body ^ of British troops *, and defeated * them. As ® the Indians had "^ 
greatly the advantage in swiftness of foot, and were eager in the pursuit, 
very few of the English escaped ; and those who ® fell into their hands, 
were treated with a cruelty of which there • are not many examples, even 
in that country. 

Two of the Indians came up *° to a young officer, and attacked him 
with great fury. As ® they were armed with battle-axes, he had no hope 
of" escape. But, just at^' this crisis, another Indian came up^', who 
was advanced in years, and was armed with a bow and arrows. The ^* 
old man instantly drew his bow ; but, after " having taken his aim at the 
officer, he suddenly dropped his arrow, and ^' interposed between the 
young soldier and his pursuers, who were about " to cut him to pieces. 
The two Indians retired with respect. 

1, 2)et 3nbianerl(>au^tlittg. 2, §aufe, m. 8, @(!^ar, f. 4, troops =• 

soldiers. 6, to defeat, in bie %\vA(i fi^lagen. 6, When the conjunction 

* as* stands for * since', it must be rendered by * bft*. 7, had — foot, ben 

SBritten im Saufen bebcutenb ubertcgen »aren ; and — pursuit « and eagerly pursued 
the same. For the following clause see S. 27, N. 8, and say * only few of 
the Britons succeeded to escape (ba^on'fomntcn) *. I succeed, e3 gelingt mir. 
8, tt)cl(i^e ben Snbianern in bie J^dnbe fielen. 9, there are, t& giebt. The sub- 

ject *e^', which must be placed immediately after the relative pronoun, should 
be followed by the adverbial clause *even in that country*. 10, to come 

up to a person, fic^ (Sinem nd^em. 11, auf Olettung. 12, at = in ; 

crisis = critical (entfd^eibung^ttofl) moment. 18, to come up = to appear ; 

who — arrows = of advanced (»orgefci^ritten) age and armed with bow and 
a^ows. 14, bet Sllte ; to draw, ftjannen ; immediately, nncecjuglic^, which 

may be emphasized by being placed at the head of the clause (App. § 14). 

15, Say 'after he had aimed (jielen) at (auf) the officer*; to drop, fallen laffen. 

16, and interposed, unb jlettte fiq. 17, to be about, im ©egriff fein ; to cut 
to pieces, ger jiiicf eln ; with respect = respectfully. 

Section 42. 

THE INDIAN CHIEF. 

II. 

The * old man then took the officer by the hand, soothed him into 

confidence by caresses, and, having conducted him to his hut, treated him 

with a kindness which did honour to his professions ^ He made (S. 27, 
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N. 4) him less a ' slave than a ' companion, taught * him the language of 
the country, and instructed him in ^ the rude arts that were practised by 
the inhabitants. They • lived together in ^he most perfect harmony, and 
the young officer, in "^ the treatment he met with, found nothing to regret, 
but' that (App. § 16) sometimes the old man fixed his eyes upon him, 
regarded* him for some minutes with steady and silent attention, and 
then burst into tears. 

1, Say * Hereupon the old man seized the hand of the officer, sought by 
caresses to gain his (bcffen) confidence, conducted him to (in) his hut, and 
treated', etc. 2, aSerfpvcd^ung, f. 8, his. 4, The verb It^ttn, 

to teach (old German l§ran, Gothic laisjan), etymologically signifies * to cause 
a person to know a thing'. This is the reason that it is in German most 
generally used with two accusatives : that of the person and that of the thing ; 
as — (Sx lif)xt mid) bie !&anbe«f^)rad^c, he teaches me the language of the 
country, gel^re mid^ JDeine (Re(^te! (Sutler.) 2Ber f^at \>\6) fol(^e <Streid^c 
gcte^rt? (U^(attb.) 5, in — arts, in ben geringen ©efti^irflic^fciten ; to practise, 

ubtn ; by, »on ; * inhabitants', here ©ingebornen. 6, They = both ; together 

= with one another, which place after * harmony' (Stntrac^t, f.). 7, in — 

with, in bcr il^m gu Xi)tii tocrbcnben ©c^anblung. Where must the verb be placed ? 
Supply the word * Slnbire^' after * nothing'; * to regret', here beflagcn. 8, aU, 
9, Say * regarded him silently/or a while (App. § 9, ^) with steady (im^enDanbt) 
attention'. 

Section 43. 

THE INDIAN CHIEF. 

III. 
In^ the meantime the spring returned, and the Indians again took 
the field. The old man, who was still vigorous, and able to bear the 
fatigues of war *, set out with them, and was accompanied by his prisoner. 
They marched above ' two hundred leagues across the forests, and came 
at length to * a plain, where the British forces * were encamped. The old 
man showed his prisoner the tents at a distance *: " There," said he, " are 
thy countrymen. There is the enemy who ^ waits to give us battle. Re- 
member ® that 1 have saved thy • life, that I have taught ^° thee to conduct 
a canoe, to arm thyself with " bow and arrows, and to surprise ^^ the 
beaver in the forest. What wast thou when I first took thee to my hut ? 
Thy hands were those of an infant. They could neither procure " thee 
sustenance nor safety. Thy soul was " in utter darkness. Thou wast 
ignorant of everything. Thou owest all things to me. Wilt thou, then ^'^, 
go over to thy nation, and take up the hatchet against us?" 

1, Say 'Meanwhile it became spring'; to take the field, tnd %tXb giel^tn. 
2, bic Jtrieg^bcfd^tocrben ; *to set out', here gicl^cn. 8, more than. 4, to 
=» into. 5, forces «= troops ; to encamp, fcin 8ag« auf fc^tagen. 6, V).on 

2Beitem, which place before the accusative. 7, who waits, ber batauf lauert ; 

to give battle » to attack. 8, ^ebenfe. 9, j4. The definite article 

is often used instead of the possessive acljective pronoun in cases where 
the possessor is clearly seen from the context ; as — 

3d^ fjaU bie Seber in bcr §anb. I have the pen in my hand. 

B. The possessor is often indicated by a personal pronoun in the 
dative case; as — 

3(J^ toitt wir bie J&dnbe toaf^en* I will wash my hands. 
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The latter mode of construction must be applied in this case. 10, ' I have 
taught thee to conduct a canoe.' Read once more S. 42, N. 4, and mark 
^rther that: that which is taught is often expressed in the form of 
a Supine, as in this instance. 11, We say *m\t $f(i( unb SBogen'. 

12, iiberfarien. 18, geto&l^'ten ; sustenance, 9lal^nmg, f. 14, (ag ia 

Sin^mif gel^iiUt. 16, alfo; nation » people; to take up « to seize. 

Section 44. 

THE INDIAN CHIEF. 

IV. 

The officer replied that ^ he would rather lose his own life than take 
away that of his deliverer. The Indian, bending' down his (S. 43, 
N. 9, ^) head, and covering his face with both Ms hands, stood ' some 
time silent. Then, looking^ earnestly at his prisoner, he'^ said, in a 
voice that was at once softened by tenderness and grief: "Hast thou 
a father ?" " My father," said the young man, " was • alive when I left 
my country ^." " Alas I " said • the Indian, " how wretched • must he be ! " 
He paused ^° a moment, and then added : " Dost thou know that ^^ I have 
been a father ? I " am a father no more. I saw my son fall in ^' battle. 
He fought at my side. I saw him expire. He was covered with wounds, 
when he fell " dead at my feet." 

1, that — deliverer « that he would rather die than kill his deliverer. See 
App. §§28 and 30. 2, The two Participles in -ing are best rendered by 

using the Imperfect. 8, stood — silent, unb jiaiib fo eine SBeile fc^weigenb ba. 

4, Say 'Upon this ($ierauf) he looked', etc. 6, he — grief, nnb fragtc 

mxt t>on 3&tt(t(^!eit unb Jfummet gebampftei; ^tiutnte. 6, toar no^ am SeBen. 

7, ^txmatfj, f. 8, exclaimed. 9, unhappy. 10, gogern, i.e. to 

hesitate. 11, baf au(^ idft cinjl SSatcr »ar ? 12, Say * But now I (App. § 14) 
am it no more'. 18, We use here the def. art. 14, nie'betf atten. 

Section 45. 

THE USTDIAN CHIEF. 
V. 

He pronounced * these words with the utmost vehemence. His ' body 
shook with a universal tremour. He'^ was almost stifled with sighs, 
which * he would not suffer to escape him. There * was a keen rest- 
lessness in the eye, but no tears flowed to • his relief. At "^ length he 
became calm by degrees : and, turning towards the east, where the sun 
had just risen, " Dost thou see," said he to the young ofiicer, " the beauty 
of that sky, which sparkles with prevailing day ? and hast thou pleasure 
in the sight?" "Yes," replied the' young officer, "I have pleasure in 
the beauty of* so fine a sky." ** I have none I" said the Indian, and*® 
his tears then found their way. 

A few minutes after, he showed the young man a ** magnolia, in full 
bloom. "Dost thou see that beautiful tree?" said he, "and dost thou 
look " upon it with pleasure ? " " Yes," replied the officer, " I " look 
with pleasure upon that beautiful tree." " I have no longer any pleasure 
in^* looking upon it!" said the Indian hastily", and" immediately 
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added: "Go, return to thy father, that" he may still have pleasure, 
when (S. 18, N. 6) he sees the sun rise in" the morning, and the trees 
blossom in the spring I " — ^Washington Irving. 

1, spoke. Begin the clause with * These words' (S. 7, N. 2). 2, Say 

* A universal tremour shook (tx^^uttvcn) his body'. 8, (Sr erflt(!te fajl unter 

ben @euftem. 4, Say * which he endeavoured (btmid^t fein) to suppress '• 

5, His eyes (sing.) looked restlessly about. 6, jur Stnbcrung feinetf ®^mcrje«. 
7, Say * Gradually he became calmer'. The following passage requires dto- 
gether a different structure in German. Say ' He tumeci towards the east (jld^ 
gen Dflen tt)enben), where the sun had just risen. " Dost thou see the beauty 
of the sky, which sparkles (ergldngen) with (»on) the breaking (an'bted^en) day 
(Xa^t^lid^t, n.) ? and hast thou pleasure (Sreube, f.) in (an) the sight C^nhlid, m.)?" 
he asked the young officer'. 8, the — officer, biefer, to avoid a useless re- 
petition. 9, of such a (S. 28, N. 9) sky. 10, * and his', say * whose' ; 
found their way, l^enoor braci^en. 11, etne in ttoKet ©Ifitl^e fle^enbe SWagnotte. 
12, * to look upon', here betrati^ten. 18, Say 'I rejoice in its splendour', 
to avoid monotony. To rejoice in a thing, fld^ emet ©a^e freuen. . 14, * in 
— it', may be briefly rendered by ' in the sight', 15, rafd^. 18, 'and — 
Go'. Begin a new clause here, and say : * " Go," he added (fugte er bann l^inju) '. 
17, auf baf (followed by the Pres. Subj. of l^aben). 18, be3 9Korgen«, App. § 9. 
The verb 'sees', being the governing verb in both clauses, takes the last place. 
See App. § 19. 

Section 46. 

BICE. 

Rice forms the * chief subsistance of the people ^ in India, China, Japan, 
and other eastern ' countries. Indeed, it supports * more persons than 
any other article of food*. In Asia it (S. 2, N. i) is chiefly cultivated in 
India, China, and • Ceylon ; in Europe : in Lombardy ^ (Italy) and Spain ; 
in Africa : in Egypt ; in South America : in Brazil ; and in North America : 
in ' the Carolines and • Louisiana. Its ^° cultivation requires an" immense 
quantity of moisture. It ^* grows best in ^' fields which can be inundated. 
Indeed ", the fact that it is usually sown upon watery soil makes it pro- 
bable that the first Verse of the eleventh Chapter in^** Ecclesiastes refers 
to Rice. In Egypt, for example, it is always sown while " the waters of 
the Nile cover the land, and when the floods subside ^^ (S. 27, N. 8) it is 
deposited ^^ in the mud. A strong spirit", called arrack, is distilled 
from*° rice, and** the straw is used for making plait for hats and 
bonnets. — Nelson's Readers. 

1, ba« l^au^Jtfdd^lid^jle 9la^run9«mittet 2, Say * of the inhabitants of India 

(Snbiend)*, etc. 8, orientalifd^. 4, em&^ren. 5, Ola^ftung^artifet, m. 

6, Supply here the prep, auf, which should always be used to render the 
English Mn' before names of islands. 7, in bet Sonibarbei. 8, auf ben 
J?aroUnen. 9, Supply the prep. in. 10, 3)er (Rei^bau, i.e. the cultivation 
of rice. 11, an — of = extraordinary much. 12, The noun *rice' 
must here be repeated, since the pron. * er' would refer to ' 9lei3bau'. 18, auf. 
14, 3a, bie Xi^atfad^e, ba§, etc. 15, im SJrebiger @atomoni« ; to refer to some- 
thing, f[^ auf ettDa^ bejiel^en. The above mentioned passage reads as follows : 
*Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after many days', 

16, Say *when the land is still covered by (»on) the waters of the Nile'. 

17, ffd^ gurlidf gic^en, i. e. withdraw. 18, fid^ ab'lagem (see S. 4, N. 4, A) ; 
*mud', here @(i^(amm, m. 19, @^irttu«, m. 20, au0. 21, and — 
bonnets, unb bad @trol^ gebrauil^t man pr ^Infertigung t)on SDVdnnermnb Stauenl^iiten. 
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Section 47. 

THE WHITE SHIP. 

(A.D. 1 1 20.) 
I. 

King Henry I went* over to Normandy with his son Prince (S. 10, 
N. 2) William and a great retinue, to have the prince acknowledged * as 
his successor by the Norman nobles, and to contract' the promised 
marriage between him and the daughter of the Count of Anjou. When 
both * these things had been done with great show ^ and rejoicing, the 
whole TQtinue prepared * to embark for the voyage home. 

When ^ all was ready, there came to the king Fitz-Stephen ', a sea- 
captain, and said : " My • liege, my father served your father all his life, 
upon the sea. He steered ^° the ship " with the gold boy upon the prow, 
in " which your father sailed " to conquer England. I beseech you to 
grant ^* me the same oflSce. I " have a fair vessel in the harbour here, 
called the White Ship, manned by fifty sailors of renown. I pray you. 
Sire ^^ to *^ let your servant have the honour of steering " you in the 
White Ship to England." 

1, to go over, fld^ bcgcbcn. The words 'to Normandy' (S. 19, N. 4) must be 
placed after * retinue*. 2, to have acknowledged, l^ulbigcn laffen. See S. 19, 
N. 7. The words * by (»cn) the Norman nobles* must be placed after ' prince '. 
The nobles, bet ^be(. 8, to contract a promised marriage, einen )}erabrebeten 

J&eirat^Stterttag ab'fti^Uefen. The pron. *hira* should be turned by *the prince*, 
to avoid ambiguity. 4, both — things = this. 5, $om^, m.; rejoicing, 

»ie(c SrcubenBejeigungen ; to be done, gcfti^c^ett. 6, flci^ jur JSeitwreife an'fid^trf en. 

7, Supply the adverb *nun' after 'when*. 8, The subject and apposition 

must be placed immediately after the predicate. Gomp. App. § 15. 9, Say 
* My father, O prince (ffiirfl), served yours (use the second pers. sing, of the 
posses, pron., and continue the address in the same person) his whole life long 
at (jur) sea*. 10, tenfen. 11, bo^ atn SSorbcrti^eile xaSX cincm gotbenen JlnaBen 
ttergicrte @(^iff. 12, auf. 18, sailed — England = sailed (ftd^ ein'f(3^iffen) 

for (gu) the conquest of England. 14, »crleil^en. 15, Say * I possess 

in this (^ficjlg) harbour a fair with fifty renowned (bctoci^rt) sailors (©eclcute) 
manned vessel (Satjrgeug), called (App. §1) the White Ship*. Comp. S. 7, N. 3. 
16, J&crr. 17, to let . . . have = to grant ; use the Supine. 18, ' to 

steer*, here — to conduct, Qeleiten. See S. i, N. 3. 

Section 48. 

THE WHITE SHIP. 
II. 

" I am sorry," replied the king, " that ^ my vessel is already chosen, 
and thai I cannot therefore sail with the son of the man who served ^ my 
father. But ' the prince, with all his company, shall go along with you 
in the fair White Ship manned by fifty sailors of renown." 

An* hour or two afterwards, the king (App. § 15) set sail* in* the 
vessel he had chosen, accompanied by other vessels, and^, sailing all 
night with a fair and gentle wind, arrived upon the coast of England in 
the morning. While * it was yet night, the * people in some of the ships 
heard a faint wild cry come ^° over the sea, and wondered what " it was. 
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1, Say 'that I have already chartered (bebtngen) a ship'. 2, Use the 

Perfeol^ which is used in German to express an action or occurrence both 
perfect and past, without reference to any other action or occurrence. 
8, Render *but' by Jcboii^, which place after 'shall*; with — company, fammt 
feinem gangen ©efolge ; 'to go along', here fal^ren, to be placed at the end of the 
whole clause, which construe accord, to S. 48, N. 6. 4, An — afterwards « 

Soon after. 6, to set sail, ab'fegeln. 6, To place the qualifjjrixig 

parts before the word qualified is one of the most striking peculi- 
arities of German Qrammar. This construction, called attributive 
construction, has been explained in Section 7, Note 3 with respect to the 
rendering of the Perfect (or Past) Participle qualifying a preceding noun ; but 
it must here be pointed out that it may likewise be used for rendering the 
Present Participle qualifying a preceding noun (comp. S. 16, N. 4), and that 
it is sometimes even suitable for translating short relative clauses. This, as 
long as it is not too much indulged in, imparts to the construction great con- 
ciseness and vigour, and avoids the too frequent use of relative pronouns, 
which, contrary to English construction, cannot be omitted in German. 
(Comp. S. 16, N. 10.) 

Examples. 



When the fleet, favoured by the 
finest weather, was about to set 
sail, there arose a shout of joy, 
proceeding from many thousands 
of voices, and resounding mightily 
from the shore. • 

The child, gently jleeping in his 
mother's arms, was suddenly 
roused by his father's noisy en- 
trance. 

The church, *wbicb was damaged 
by the Jtege, is now being re- 
stored. 



$IU bie ))on bent fd^onflen SBettet 
BcgiittftiQte Slotte xm ^cgrifftoar 
abjufegeln, etl^ob ftc^ein))ont}ie(en 
taufenb Stimmen erfc^adenber 
3ubelruf oon bem bad Ufer mdd^tig 
ttjiebcr^ante. 

3)a« in ben Slrmen ber SKutter 
fanft fci^Iafenbe ^inb tourbe ploi^ 
l\(S) burci^ ben Idrmenben (Sintritt M 
fQattxe aufgelrecft. 

5Die bur^ bie ^elagerun^ Befc^d^ 
bigte Jtird^e loirb ie^t tt}teber^erge^ 
jle«t. 

The clause Mn — vessels* requires the attributive construction, since the two 
relative clauses, otherwise required, would make the rendering very lengthy 
and monotonous. To avoid a useless repetition, translate the first noun * vessel' 
by ©d^ijf and the second by ffal^rgeuQ, and connect the two clauses by the con- 
junction unb. 7, The passage *and — morning' may be brieflv rendered 
thus: and arrived, favoured (BegiinjliQt, App. § i) by a gentle (ntdgig) wind, the 
(am) next morning in England. 8, Say 'During the night'. 9, the 
people = one, after which supply the conj, Jeboc^ ; in ships = upon some ships, 
10, come — sea, »ott ber @ee ^eriiber, which place after 'ships'; wild cry, 
^ngflfcJ^rei. 11« toas bied gu Bebeuten l^obe. 

Section 49. . 

THE WHITE SHIP. 
III. 

The prince went * aboard the White Ship with one hundred and forty 
youthful nobles, among whom were eighteen noble ladies of the highest 
rank. All * this gay company, with their servants and the fifty sailors, 
made three hundred souls aboard the White Ship. 

" Give three ' casks of wine, Fitz-Stephen," said the prince, " to the 
fifty sailors of renown. My^ father the king has sailed out of the 
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harbour. What* time is there to make merry here, and yet reach Eng- 
land with the rest?" 

" Prince •/' said Fitz-Stepben, " before morning my fifty and the White 
Ship shall overtake the swiftest vessel in attendance on your father the 
king, if we sail at midnight/' 

1, to go aboard ship, jl(^ auf tin @(i^ifF Begeben ; the young noble, ber iungf 
abeltge; *to be', here ft^ Beflnben; eighteen — rank, ad^tje^n bcm l^od^jlen (Range 
angel^ortge IDamra. The words 'aboard the White Ship' take the last place in 
the clause. 2, This clause requires the following construction : With the 

servants (^Dienerfd^afl, f.) and the fifty sailors consisted the whole gay company 
upon the White Ship of (and) three hundred persons. 8, 'Construe ac- 

cording to App. § 5. 4, Say 'My royal father'; has sailed out of ~ has 

left. Supply the adverb foeben after the auxiliary. This will greatly improve 
the rendering. 6, Also the two following passages require a different 

construction ; say ' How long can we still make merry (f!^ gutlid^ tl^un) here 

ito be placed before 'still'), if we will arrive in England at the same time 
gugleic^) with the others?* The words *in England* should stand before the 
verbs, which arrange according to App. § 18. 6, Say * " If we sail at (um) 

midnight, O prince (see S. iy, N. 8), my fifty men (intuit) and the White Ship 
shall nevertheless (bennod^) before the coming morning overtake the swiftest 
ship in the service of thy royal father," replied Fitz-Stephen\ — *The swiftest 
— father '= the swiftest in the service of thy royal father standing ship. 



(Gomp. S. 48, N. 6.) 



Section 50. 



THE WHITE SHIP. 
IV. 

Then * the prince commanded to * make merry ; and the sailors drank 
ouf the three casks ^wine, and the prince and' all the noble* company 
danced in the moonlight on the deck of the White Ship, 

When at last she ^ shot * out of the harbour of Barfleur, there ^ was not ® 
a sober seaman on • board. But the sails were all set ^° and " the oars all 
going merrily, Fitz-Stephen at the helm. 

The gay young nobles and the beautiful ladies talked, laughed, and 
sang. The prince encouraged ^^ the fifty sailors to row harder " yet, for " 
the honour of the White Ship. 

1, Hereupon. 2, that they (wan) should make merry. The verb must 

stand in the Present Subjunctive, as will be seen from §§ 28-30 of the App. 
8, fammt. 4, obclig ; company = retinue. 5, biefc«, to be placed after 

' When*. e, shot out of « left. 7, there to be, fid) befinbcn. 8, not a, 
aud^ nid^t ein eingiger. 9, Say 'upon the ship'. 10, gefpannt. 11, Say 
'and the oars moved {^^ betocgen) merrily (tuflig), whilst F.-St. stood at the 
helm'. 12, an'treiben. Id, harder » faster. 14, bem koeif en ^d^if 

jtt (El)xtn. 

Section 51. 

THE WHITE SHIP. 
V. 

Crash^l — a terrific cry broke from three hundred hearts. It was the 
cry (S. 1 6, N. lo) the people* in the distant vessels of the king had 
faintly ' heard on the water. The White Ship had struck upon a rock, 
and * was going down I 
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Fitz-Stephen hurried ' the prince into a boat with some few nobles. 
" Push oflf," he whispered, " and row to • the land. It is not far, and the 
sea is smooth ^. The * rest of us must die." 

But ^ as they rowed away fast from the sinking ship, the prince heard 
the voice of his sister Mary calling " for help. He (S. 5, N. 2) never in 
his life had been so good as ^^ he was then. He ^' cried, in an agony : 
" Row back at any risk 1 I cannot bear " to leave her I" 

1, Sttaif} ! — e6 erl^oB ftd^ ein ava btei l^unbtrt Sttfjlm erf^Uenber fhx^itxlidfn Slng^ 
fd^tei. 2, the people » one ; in — upon. 8, faintly on the water, nxvooliUmmtn 
»ott ber @cc ^eritber. 4, unb »ar im @infen Begriffen ! 5, to hurry into 

a boat, fc^neK in ein SBoot fieigen (affen ; with — and. 6, an, contracted with 

thedef.art. 7, tul^ig. 8, The — us = We others. 9, Render* but* 
by t^bcd^, which place before the 'adverb 'fast' (fc^neH) ; to row away, {Id^ tnU 
femen. 10, See S. 16, N. 4 ; for, urn. 11« Say ' as at (in) this moment'. 
12, The remaining passage will greatly improve by placing the clause * Row — 
risk' before the words *He — agony*. In an agony, »ofi ©eelcnangfl ; at any 
risk, fofie ti, toa$ ti tDoHe. 18, When there is in a principal clause a transitive 
verb, the object of which is contained in a following objective clause, which 
often assumes the form of a supine (i. e. an infinitive with gu, see S. i, N. 2), 
the object in the principal clause is frequently supplied by the pro- 
noun e^, which then may be called the grammatical object. This is 
more particularly the case when special emphasis is given to the verb contained 
in the principal clause ; as — 

He iiJ^ed to bear good music. ($r lie Bte tt, gnte 9?uft! gu l^^ren. 

The deed proves, that she speaks the IDie Xl^at B e ko e i ft e d, baf fie bte 
truth. SOal^rl^eit f^riil^t. 

Section 52. 

THE WHITE SHIP. 
VI. 

They rowed back. When ^ the prince held out his arms to catch ' his 
sister, such ' numbers lept in, that the boat was overset ; and in the same 
instant the White Ship went * down. 

Only two men floated ^ : a nobleman, Godfrey by name, and a poor 
butcher of Rouen. By and by * another man came swimming towards 
them, whom "^ they knew, when he had pushed aside his long wet hair, to 
be Fitz-Stephen. 

When he heard that the prince and all his retinue had * gone down, 
Fitz-Stephen, with a ghastly face •, cried : " Woe, woe to me I" and sank^* 
to the bottom. 

1, Supply here the conj. abcr. 2, auf'fangen. 8, Say *so many 

persons jumped into the boat, that it capsized*. 4, Supply the adverb 

au^ after the verb. 5, to float, auf bcm Sajfcr fd^toimtnen ; of Rouen, aud 

Olouen. e, ^urg barauf; supply the adverb no(]^ before 'another'. He 

comes swimming towards me, cr fommt auf mici^ gu'gefci^toomnien. 7, Say 

*in whom they recognised Fitz-Stephen, when he*, etc.; to push aside = to 
throw back. 8, had gone down, ben Xob crlitten. The auxiliary verb (had) 

may here be omitted, for : In subordinate clauses, the auxiliary verbs 
(^aben, fein, and toerben) are often omitted for the sake of conciseness 
and elegance; as — 
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i5!>a^ fit mix genommen (ivurbe), ift That she was taken from me is m^ 
mein grcfte^ ^t\\). greatest sorrow. 

9, with — face, tottmbleid^, adv. How must the words be arranged here? 

10, to sink to the bottom, in bie Xicfe ^inab'ftnfen. Supply the adv. bann after 
the verb, which will establish a closer connection between this clause and the 
preceding one. 

Section 53. 

THE WHITE SHIP. 
VII. 

The other two clung* to the yard for some hours. At length (App. 
§ 14) the young noble said faintly*: "I am exhausted, and benumbed' 
with cold, and can hold * no longer. Farewell, good friend. God pre- 
serve (App. § 34) you I " 

So * he dropped and sank, and of all the brilliant crowd •, the poor 
butcher of Rouen alone was saved. In ^ the morning, some fishermen 
saw him floating in his sheep-skin coat ", and got ' him into their boat, — 
the sole relater of the dismal tale. 

For* three days no one dared to carry *° the intelligence to the king; at 
length they *^ sent into his presence a little boy, who, weeping ^ bitterly, 
and kneeling at his feet, told him that the White Ship was ^ lost, with ail 
on board. 

The king fell to the ground like " a dead man, and ^ never afterwards 
was seen to smile. — C. Dickens, A Child's History of England. 

1, to cling to the yard, flc^ an eine ©egcljlangc an'nattttttem ; for some hours, 
cinige @tunben lang ; for three days, brei Xage (ang. 2, fraftlod. 8, »or 

J?dUe erflarrt. 4, 'to hold', here ^^ I)altett. 5, Say * Upon this (Here- 

upon) he fell into the water and sank to the bottom (in bic Xiefe l^inab'jinfcn) *. 
e, crowd = company. 7, In the morning, am SKorgcn. 8, sheep-skin 

coat, ©d^afpel), m. 9, nel^men ; the appositional clause ' the sole relater 

(Uebcrbringcr) of the dismal (tvaurig) tale (Jtunbc) * must be placed immediately 
after the pronoun ' him \ to which it belongs ; and mark that : The appositiozi 
must always agree in number, gender, and case with the noun or pro- 
noun to which it belongs. 10, to carry an intelligence to a person, 
©incitt cine 93otf(^aft fterfiinbcn. See App. § 5. 11, man ; into his presence 
= to (gu) him, which place after *boy'. 12, The Present Participle 
may be used adverbially, as in English, to denote manner or state. 
Say *who told him kneeling and weeping bitterly, that', etc. 13,- was 
— board, mit SWann unb 9)?au« gefunfen fci. 14, like — man — as if dead 
(tvie tobt), which place after 'fell'. 15, Say 'and never has one seen him 
smile again'. 

Section 54. 

BABLBY (S. 3, N. 2). 

Barley is (S. 2, N. i) now principally used * to make ^ malt for' brewing 
beer and distilling spirits. It serves, however ', as food * in the form of 
pearl barley, used** for thickening soups. It is also used • as food for 
poultry. Barley '^ meal is used for fattening pigs and turkeys. Barley 
straw furnishes us fodder ' for cattle and horses. Barley is chiefly pro- 
duced ' in the northern regions of Eiu-ope, in Central Asia, and in North 
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America. It is much hardier ^® than wheat, resists " do/h heat and drought 
better, and " may therefore be raised from poorer soils. It " is said to be 
the most ancient food * of (S. 3, N. 2) man. — Nelson's Readers. 

1, Bcreiten, see S. 19, N. 7. 2, for — spirits, gut SBierbrauerei unb 

^rannttoeinbrennerei, after which supply baraud. 8, inbeffen. 4, ^alftun^ 
mittti, n. 5, Say 'which one uses for thickening soups', gut SSerbicfung bet 

@u))^en. 69 benu^n and gebrauc^en^ which use alternately; as — poultry, 

aiS J&ul^nerfutter. 7, Say * with barley meal one fattens (m&flen) pigs and 

turkeys (turfif(3^e ^ix^ner)'. ' 8, SBiel^sunb $fcrbefutter, 9, gcbaut. Where 
must the p. p. be placed here ? 10, fr&pig. 11, * to resist' here « to 

bear, toerttagen. Use the def. art. before the first noun. 12, Say * and can 

therefore be cultivated (an'bauen) upon poorer soil'. Supply the adverb aud^ 
after * therefore*. 18, It is said to be, jte foil . . . fein. The verb foUrtt 

ie firequently used to express an assertion of another person, when 
it answers to the English 'it is said', *it is reported', 'they say'. 

Section 55. 

THE SOIjDIEB and HIS FIiAG (Saline). 

On seeing * a young Prussian soldier who was pressing his flag to his 
bosom in the agonies of death, Napoleon said to his officers : " Gentle- 
men ^ you see that a soldier has for his flag a sentiment almost ap- 
proaching' idolatry. Render* funeral honours at once to this young 
man. I regret that I do not know his name, that' I might write to 
his family. Do not take* away his flag; its silken folds will be an 
honourable shroud'' for him. — General Bourrienne®. 

1, When the Present Participle is used in adverbial clauses of 
time, it must generally, by the help of one of the conjunctions al^ (when), 
na(]^bem (after), inbem (while, whilst), and toal^rcnb (while, whilst), be changed 
into a finite verb, i. e. one with a personal termination ; thus — 

Hearing his opponent speak in this Slid er feinen ©cgncr fo f^jrcd^en l^otte, 
way, his features assumed an ex- nal^men fcinc Suge ben $lu^bru(f bcr 

pression of contempt. SScraci^tung an. 

Having given h is orders, the officer 5Jl a ^ b c m e t feine SBefc^te ert^etttl^attc, 
rode quickly away. ritt ber Dfficicr f^neK »on bannen. 

Looking at me in a suppliant manner, Snbem fie wid^ Bittcnb anfal^, Qlanjte 
a tear glittered in her eye. cine X^rSne in il^tem 5luge, 

I saw it twben passing the house this 3d^ fal^ ti, aid tc^ l^eute ^orgen beim 
morning. 4ftwfr ttoriiberging. 

Consequently, the above passage must be rendered thus : * When Napoleon 
saw (bemetfen) a young Prussian soldier who was pressing his flag to (an) his 
(S. 43, N. 9, ^) bosom ('Serj) in -the agonies of death (im Xobe^fan^jfe, which 
place after *flag*), he said to his officers': etc. 2, Say * You see, gentle- 

men*. 8, *to approach* here « to border (an ettoad gtengen). For the 

construction see S. i6, N. 4. 4, Say *Bury this young man (3ungling) 

without delay with military honours*. 5, that — write, um . . . f(^teiben gu 

fonnen. He writes to me once a month, (Er fd^reibt einwal monatUd^ an mi^. 
6, Supply the pronoun il^m (from him) after the Imperative. 7, Sei(^en« 

tud), n. ; * for him ' must be rendered by the dat. of the pers. pron., which place 
after the copula 'will*. 8, JDer ©enerat Sourrienne toar -$rivatfefretdr unb 

^patixn S3iogtap]^ Sla^oleon'd be6 Clrflen. 
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Sec/ion 56. 

OXTB CUI.TIVATBD1 ITATIVB* TIsANTB. 

Most' of the fruits which grow on trees, such as our apples and pears, 
have^ been greatly" improved and raised* above their natural state by 
grafting and other artificial means. 

Of^ cultivated native plants, the chief are celery', parsley, the cabbage, 
turnip, carrot, parsnips, and the hop. The onion is ' a native of South 
France, the lettuce of Greece, the radish of China, and the rhubarb, 
now^° so largely used in pies and puddings, of Russia. Cress comes 
from^ Persia, spinach from some^' part of Asia, and the Jerusalem 
artichoke" from Brazil. — Hewitt, Physical Geography of England 
AND Wales. 

1, tterebelt. 2, einl^mifi^. 8, The clause * Most — trees* may be 

briefly rendered by '2)ie weiflett 5BauinfWi(^te'. 4^ Here follows the ad- 

verbial clause * by grafting — means '. 5, Bebeutenb. 6, * raised — state ' 
may be elegantly rendered by the p. p. * cultivated* (tterebett). 7, Say * The 
principal cultivated native plants are*, etc. 8, See S. 3, N. a. I should 

recommend to repeat the art. before each of the foUowing six nouns. 8, is 
a native of, fiammt au6. 10, * Now — puddings*. This elliptic clause must 
be completed in German. Say ' which is now so largely (much) used in pies 
($afleten) and puddings'. U, au^. 12» 'some', here itgenb ein. 

18, (Srbattifd^otfe, f. 

Section 57. 

THE BEQUESTS 
I. 

An old avaricious English gentleman * had three sons, of whom one ' 
was a good-natured but light-minded fellow. Whenever (S. 18, N. 6) he 
fell* into any trouble, he excused himself on* the ground that* he was 
seeing life. His prodigality, however, annoyed "^ his father so much ', that 
he resolved to disinherit (S. i, N. 2) him. His friends interceded' in his 
favour, but their efforts were in vain. 

When the old gentleman ^® felt his end approaching, he called his sons 
together", and said to them: "I leave" to my son John my whole 
estate ", and desire him " to be frugal." John ^'^, in a sorrowful tone, as 
is usual on such occasions, prayed heaven to prolong his father's life, and 
give him health to enjoy the gift " himself. 

1, 2)a« aSermfi^tttif. 2, enQl&nber. 8, Say* the one*. 4^ to fall 
into trouble, in SSerUgeni^ett getatl^en. 5, on the ground, batnit. 6, baf 

er bod itUn fennen leme. Comp. App. §§ 38 and 30. 7, verbtieflen. See 

S. 5, N. 3. 8, fet)r. 9, to intercede in a person's favour, gu ©unjlen 

finer $erfon ftrec^en. He interceded in my favour, er fprad^ ju meinen ©unfien. 
Supply the adverb glrar (it is true) after the verb. 10, J^err ; to feel one's 

end approaching, fein (lube l^eran'nal^ett fiil^len. 11, together, gu fi(^. 

12, * to leave*, here = to bequeath. 13, SBeft^ung, f. 14, The con- 

struction of the Infinitive with an Accusative, so frequently employed in 
English as an imitation of the Latin and Greek, is imknown in Qermaxk, 
Such constructions must be rendered by a subordinate clause introduced py 
the conjunction baf; as — 

I know him to be an Industrious man. Sd^ mifl, baf er ein f eif iger 0)?ann ifl.' 
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See also App. § 34, and say 'sCnd wish that he may be frugal (fi>arfam) '. 
15, This passage requires the following construction: *As (toie) it is usual 
(uMtd^) on (bei) such occasions, John (App. § 15) implored heaven in (mit) 
a sorrowful tone to prolong*, etc. The noun ^immet is always used with the 
article. 16, S^etmac^tnif. 

Section 58. 

THE BEQUEST. 

II. 

The father continued : " I leave to my son James my money \ 
amounting ' to four thousand pounds ^" " Ah, father," said * James, of 
course in * great aflSiction, " may (App. § 34) heaven give you life and 
health to enjoy the gift yourself." The' father, then addressing the 
spendthrift, said : " As • for you, Dick, you ^ will never come to good ; 
you will never be rich. I leave you a shilling to (S. 19, N. 7) buy' a 
halter." "Ah, father," said Dick in a most* melancholy voice, "may 
heaven give you life and health to enjoy the gift yourself 1" — Anonymous. 

1, 'money*, here = ready money, bared ®elb. 2, to amount to some- 

thing, jtd^ auf cttood Betaufen. See S. 16, N. 4. 8, ®a* ^ftinb, one pound 

English money, never takes the sign of the Plural in German, and the same 
refers to * bit SJ^arf *, a German coin corresponding to one shilling English. 
4, said « exclaimed ; in « with. 5, Say * Upon this the father addressed 

himself (j!^ toenbcn) to (an) the spendthrift and said*. 6, As — Dick, SSad 

bi^ betriflft, Sftid^arb. 7, Introduce this clause by the adverbial conjunction 

fo, and see App. § 15 ; to come to good, gu zttoai Olcci^tcm fommen. 8, The 

Ghennan language, as a rule, requires that the person for whose 
benefit an action is performed, is clearly indicated. When this is 
not done by a noun in the dative case, it is generally done by means 
of the dative of a personal pronoun ; as — 

I will buy a hat. 3d^ toxU wir einen $ut faufett.' 

We have built a house. 3Bir ffdUn un« cin fyiiii gcbaut. 

Supply, therefore, the necessary pronoun after the conjunction um ; a halter « a 
rope, (Stricf, m. 9, Render 'most* here by 'l^od^jl*. 

Section 59. 

WHEAT. 

Wheat is the most valuable^ of all grains, because • from it, chiefly, we 
obtain the flour of which bread is made. In order to make ' flour, the 
grains of wheat * are crushed ^ between stones in a mill. The crushed 
mass is then separated • into two parts, — bran "^ and flour. Bran is the 
outer husk of the grain, which is used (S. 4, N. 4) for ^ fattening cattle, 
etc.* It ^° does no harm, however, to mix the bran with the flour ; the 
mixture is more nourishing than the pure flour. The bran makes the 
flour and the bread darker in colour ; but this is no disadvantage, for 
brown bread is both^^ cheaper and more nourishing than white bread. 
Bread ^^ is often artificially whitened by " the addition of alum and other 
injurious substances. Wheat is^* chiefly grown in France, Germany, 
Austria, Southern Russia, (S. 46, N. 6) the British Isles, Australia, the 
United States, Canada, Egypt, and Northern Africa. — Nelson's Readers. 

VOL. IV. D 
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1, YontffoeVi; ' grain ', here Jtomatt, f. 2, Say < because it yields (Uefern) 

us chiefly the flour for our bread'. 8» Beteiten. 4, Form a compound 

noun of 'wheat* and 'grains' (Stoxntt). 5, jermal^tett. 6, fonbcm. 

7« The prep. Mn' must be repeated before this and the following noun. 
8, for — cattle, jur ©icl^futterun^. 9, u. f. to., i, e. unb fo tt)f iter. 10, It 

— however, Uebngend Wabet e« nx6)ii. 11, both . . . and, foteol^t ...dU andf. 

12, Say 'Bread receives (erl^alten) often an artificial whiteness through an 
addition', etc. 18, When 'by* is equivalent to 'through*, it must be 

rendered by t>nt^, 14, Say ' grows chiefly ', in order to make the con- 

struction more concise than it would be by asing a p. p., which would have its 
place at the end of the whole clause, and would thus make the construction 
too lengthy. 

Section 60. 

OCCTJFATIOir OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 

Fishing (S. 40, N. 9) was a principal occupation, owing^ to the frequent 
abstinences from flesh-meat, enjoined* by (S. 59, N, 13) a superstitious 
ritual '. Eels were taken ^ in immense numbers in the marsh lands of 
the Eastern counties ; salmon in the river Dee ; herrings along the shores 
of Suffolk, Kent, and Sussex, in " their annual migration ; while larger 
species, as • the whale and grampus ^, were captured in the open sea. 
Hunting and falconry were the field-sports * of the great. The beasts of 
the forest or chase, which were protected by fines, and reserved* for 
privileged persons, were the " stag, roebuck, hare, and rabbit. The wolf, 
fox, and boar might" be killed by" any one with impunity, if (S. 27, 
N. 7) found without *' the limits of the chase or forest. The wild duck 
and heron were the" common quarry. — Milner, History of England. 

1, Say 'in consequence of the frequent fasting'. 2, an'orbnm. See 

S. 7, N. 3, B. 8, Sftitud, m. 4, 'to take', here = to catch; numbers 

« multitudes, fD^en^e, f. ; marsh lands, SD?atfc^aegenben. 5^ in ^ upon. 

e, as — like, tme. 7, t>er ©dfetocrtfifd^ (Delphinus orca). 8, SSergnui: 

Qunaen. 9, rcfewiren. 10, I propose to use the following seven nouns 

in the plural and without the article, in order to avoid the frequent repetition 
of the same. 11, Use the Imperf. of biirfen. 12, by — impunity, ©on 

Sebermann ungeflrafi. 18, without » outside, auf erl^alb. 14, Say ' the 

booty of all'* 

Section 61. 

TENPEB^ TBUSTY, AND TRUE, 

I. 

(Extract from a Sermon preached to a congregation of children at Chicago.) 

When ' I was in the Sunday-school, and had just begun to read about ' 
David, I * did not feel sure he ever was a real baby, and had to be fed 
with a teaspoon ; or that he .ever was a real little boy * that ^ went to 
school as I did, and played marbles ^ and had a peg-top ^, a jack-knife ', 
some slate pencils, ever *° so many buttons, and a piece of string ^*, all 
in one pocket ; that ^^ he ever had to try hard not to cry when he went 
to school very cold ^^ mornings ; or " that the teacher spoke sharp to him. 
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when the little chap had tried " his best to get " his lesson, and " did not 
get it very well. 

1, Sattful^renb, gu»ertSfl!g unb tteu. 2, Say 'When I went to the Sunday- 

school', and supply the adverb noc^ after the subject. ' 8, fiber. 4, Say 
' I could scarcely imagine, that he ever resdly had been a little child and had 
to be fed with a teaspoon (unb mtt einem X^eeloffet ^aU flcfuttert Jwrben inii|fen)\ 
By carefully reading §§29 and 30 of the Appendix, the student will see that 
the verbs depending on the governing verb * imagine' must stand in the Perfect 
of the Subjunctive Mood. According to S. 52, N. 8, however, the auxiliary 
' fei' may be omitted in the clause Uhat he ever really had been a little child'. 
69 Sunge. The auxiliary 'fei' may again be omitted here. 6, that « who; 

as I did a Hike myself*, which place immediately after the relat. pron. 
7» ^d^uffer. Remember that both this and the next clause are depending on the 
relative claiise * that — did ' ; place, therefore, the verb * played ' after * marbles *, 
and the verb * had' after * peg-top'. 8, Jheifel, m. 9, Xafd^enweffer, n. 

10, ever so many, eine Unjia^T ))on, i. e. no end of. 11, ein ^tnd SSinbfaben. 

12, that — hard, bafi er f!(^ je fyibe anftrcngen muffen. 13, cold mornings, 

an einem fel^r fdten SD^orgen, which place after the subject. ' To go to school ', 
gut {or in bie) @(^ule ge^en. ' 14, Say ' or that the teacher had ever scolded 

(f(]^e(ten) the little fellow (S3urfd^e), when he had*, etc. 15, to try one's 

best, ftd^ 9)7u]^e geben. 16, to get one's lesson » to learn one's lesson, 

feine ^tctxon erlemen. 17, Say 'and had not learnt it well', and supply 

the adverb bod^ (nevertheless) after the objective pronoun Mt'. For the 
position of the verb see App. § 17. 

Section 62. 

TENDEB, TEUSTY, AND TEUB. 

II. 

But you* know, ministers' have to find out all about such men as 
David ; and I have found out enough to ' make me feel sure he was 
once a little boy, jus^ like one of you ; that he had * to learn verses, like 
you; and didn't like (S. 20, N. 2, A) it, like you; and that he did not 
like to go to bed early, or to get up early, like you. 

I rather ^ fear that, in the summer, he ^ ate green apples, unripe melons, 
hard peaches, and sour plums, as "^ you do ; and ® got sick, and was very 
sorry, and had to take' medicine, as you do\ that he said he would 
(App. § 28) never do it again, and that he^® then never did do it again, 
as ** I hope you will neither. 

1, Use the 2nd pers. pi., and after the verb supply the adverb 'Ja', which 
will be equivalent to the English * 1 am sure'. 2, bie *Pfamr, before which 

supply the conj. bag. Have to = must; to find out, au«'|inbig madden ;^all -- 
David ' '" "' ' ' ' ■ «' ' •' ^ - / "^ » - T^— -'J 

8, . 

auxiliaries *to have' and *to be' followed by 
must generally be rendered by the auxiliary verb of mood Mnilff'tt*; as — 
I have to do it, 3d^ Xff\\% e« tl^un. 5, fajl, adv. ; see S. 5, N. 2. 6, The 

subject 'he' must immediately follow the conj. 'that'. 7, as you do, toie 

ij^r. 8, that he became (mcrben) ill; * and — sorry', say *felt (etnpfinben) 

bitter repentance'. 9, * to take', here ein'neT^men. 10, Here follows 

the pron. * it'. 11, ttsie i^|r e« ^>offentli(^ au(^ nic^t toieber tl^un wetbet. 

D 2 
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Section 63. 

TENDER, TBUST7, AND TBI7E. 

III. 

Now \ just here I was trying to see what * sort of boy David was when 
he grew • bigger ; and, when I shut my eyes, and so tried * to see it all 
clearly, I heard a noise right* under my study window. This was* 
about'' four o'clock, Friday afternoon; the schools were out, and the 
children running home '. I turned my head to see what was the matter ', 
and then (App. § 14) I saw what I want^® to tell you. About ten boys 
were standing together ". All at once a big boy knocked *' a little boy " 
down, and rolled him in the snow ". The little boy got up ", and said : 
" What" did you do that for?" Then" the big boy again approached 
the little boy^', and I believe " he would have knocked him down again ^^ 
had not the little boy" walked sobbing away*** towards home. 

1» ^ier iDodte id^ nun fel^en. 2, what sort of, toad fur etn. 8» toetben. 

4, ftd^ bentu^en. 6, just under the window of my study. 6, Here 

follow the words *on Friday afternoon*. 7, Supply here the prep, 'at', 

urn. 8, The English 'home', after a verb denoting motion, must be 

rendered by ttad^ ipanfe^ and 'at home', after a verb denoting rest, by \Vi 
ipaufe. 9, the matter is, e^ fli^bt, verb impers. Use the Present of 

the Subj., according to App. § 32. 10» The auxiliary verb of mood 

't9PUcn' expresses wish and want; as — 

9Ba« too Ken @ie? What do you vjtsh^ 

3u toem tooUen @ie? Who is it you <u}ant1 

11, neBen einanber. 12, to knock down, gu S9oben fci^Iagen. 13, The 

noun *boy* need not be repeated here. 14, Supply here the adverb 

'about* (uml^er). 15, to get up, auf jlcl^en. . 16, What ... for « Why. 

Use the 3nd pers. sing. 17, Upon this, S. 44, N. 4. 18, Supply here 

the conj. baf. Read carefully § 36 of the App., and construe accordingly. 
Use the Pluperfect Subj. in both clauses, and observe that the verb ge^en 
always requires the auxiliary fcin. See S. 29, N. 3, 19, no(^ einmat. 

20, away towards home » home. 

Section 64. 



\ 



TITNDEB, TRUSTY, AND THXJR 

IV. 

" There," I said, when I had seen that, " I know what David never 
did do : he (S. 5, N. 2) never struck a boy that ^ was no match for him ; 
he never was a coward like that big boy ; for he * is a coward to ' strike 
a small boy so; and those* others are not the boys (S. 16, N. 10) they 
ought * to be, to * stand by and see it done." I saw such "^ a thing in 
a picture once, which was called the Wolf and the Lamb. A great, cruel 
boy * meets a small, delicate lad • who has lost his father, and stands over 
him with ^® his fist doubled, just as I saw that boy stand under my study 
window. I think *^ if" any^^ boy in this church were" to see that 
picture, he would instantly say " : " What a shame to use ^* a boy so 
who is not your match 1" 
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1, that— him, bet il^m ni^i getoad^fen toax. 2, the pron. <he' is used 

demonstratively in this clause. 8, Say' because he can strike a small 

boy so*. 4* those « the. 5, To render 'ought', use the Imperf. 

of 'foUett*. e. Say * because they stand by (babei'jlc^eti) and look at it 

(ed wit an'fel^ett)'. 7, such a thing, ttsoca SlelftnUd^e^. The adv. * once* must 

stand immediately after the verb. 8, fQvibt, m. 9, lad, 93utf(!^e, m. 

The clause *who — father* may be briefly rendered by the adj. 'fatherless*, 
which place before Mad*. 10, mit ^tMUn gauji. 11, When the verb 

^to think* is used in the meaning of 'to be of opinion', it must be rendered 
by ^(fi,anbeu\ and when it is used in the meaning of * to be engaged in 
thinking*, by 'benlett*. 12, The conj. 'if* must always be rendered 

by ' t^etttt'. 18, any boy « any (irjenb) one of you. 14, Render the 

words * were to see* by the Imperf. Subj. of fefttn. 15, aitf'niftn. 16, to 
use « to abuse, mif'^atibetn. 

Section 65. 

TEKDEB, TBUSTY, AND TBUB. 

V. 

Once I read in the Life * of Dr. Channing, who was one of the best 
men that ever (je) lived " (a ' great deal better than David, because he 
lived * in a better time), what he once did, when he was a * boy and saw 
a * thing like that. Little Chaining was one of the kindest '^ and most 
tender-hearted boys I * ever heard of. I will tell you a story to show 
you how • kind he was, and tender, and true. One day he found in a 
bush a nest full ^° of young birds just out of the shell. Children, did ^^ 
you ever see a ^' nest full of birds just out of the shell ? — little tiny ", 
downy things ", with " hardly more feathers than an oyster ? The birds 
which William Channing found, were just of that kind; and when he 
touched them with his fingers, and felt how soft and warm they were, 
they all began to gape ", very " much as you do when I preach " a very 
)ong sermon. 

1, Seben^befd^reiBung, f. The Genitive relation must be expressed by the 
Gen. of the def. art. See S. lo, N. 2. Proper names are not inflected 
inrhen they are preceded by an article and a common name. — Dr. 
SBiUiam ddet^ (Scanning, berii^mtet amettfanifc^er ©eifllid^er unb ©^tiftfiener, 
kourbe \m 3ai^re 1780 ju 9len))7CTt auf 9{i^obe$30lanb gebcren unb flatb im 3a]^te 1843 
gu SSennington in Vermont. @eine ga^lreid^en au^ge^eid^neten @d^riften l^ben feinm 
9lamen au$ in turopdifc^en Jheifen berui^ntt gemad^t. (Solertbge, beffen SSefanntfd^afl er 
mad^te, aid er im 3a^re 1822 @nalanb befud^te, ivar fo fel^r ))on \%vx eingenommen, bafi 
tx audriff : * He has the love of wisdom, and the wisdom of love !* 2, Use 

thePerfect. See S. 48, N. 2. 8, a great deal « much. 4^ lived in « belonged 
to, an'ael^cren, which governs the dat. 6, Substitute the adverb nod^ for 

the indef. art. 6, See S. 64, N. 7. 7, best and most tender-feeling. 

8, Say *of whom I have ever heard'. 9, Say *how good, tender and true 

he was'. 10, tJott »on erfl focben au« bet ©d^ale gefrod^enen Sogeln. 11, Use 
the Perfect. 12, To avoid repetition, turn the words *a — shell' by 

*such (fo) young little birds', and render 'little birds' by forming a diminutive 
of SBoget. 18, gart. 14, IDingerd^en. 15, Say ' almost as naked as 

an oyster'. 16, *to gape', here ben @(^nabel auf fperren. IT, very — do, 
fafl »ie il^t ben 9Kunb aufftjcrrt. 18, to preach a sermon, cine $rebigt 

l^alten. 
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Section 66. 

TENDER, TBU8T7, AND TBUE. 

VI. 

Well, litde (S. lo, N. 2) Channing knew * the birds did not gape because 
he preached a long sennon, but (S. 6, N. 10) because they were hungry. 
So" what did he do? He ran straight' home (S. 63, N. 8), got* some 
nice soft crumbs of bread, and fed the little birds with them (S. 4, N. 5, B) ; 
and * after that he fed them regularly every day after • having come home 
from school. But'' one day (S. 19, N. 2), when he went to' the nest, 
there it lay on the ground, torn and bloody, and the little birds all dead ; 
and the father-bird • was crying ^® on a wall, and the mother-bird " was 
crying on a tree. Then little Channing tried ^ to tell them that he did 
not kill " their poor young brood ; that " he never could do such a mean, 
cruel thing as that, and that ", on the contrary ^', he had tried to feed 
them. But it was no use; the little birds could not understand him, 
and ^^ kept on crying ; and at last he sat down, and wept bitterly. 

1, Supply here the conj. bag. 2, Say 'What did he therefore (alfo) dot* 
St fttade, 4, l^oUe ftc^. 6, and — that, unb t)on ba an. 6, fo batb 

er von bet ©d^ule na4 -feaufe gcfommen tear. 7, This passage will read more 

elegantly by beginning with the conj. * when *, which must be followed by the 
subject *he*. * But* should then be rendered by ieboc^, which takes the third 
place. 89 na^. 9, ba^ 9}?dnnd^en. 10, jamntem; on = upon. 

11, \>ca SGBeiBd^en. 12, jl(^ Bemfil^en. 18, Use the Perf. Subj. according 

to App. §§28 and 30. 14, bag er eine fo gemeine ©raufamfeit nie begel^en 

fonne. 16, In subordinate clauses, the subject stands in most cases 
immediately after the conjunction or relative pronoun. 16, im 

©egent^ieiL See S. 15, N. 3. 17, unb iammerten tociter. 

Section 67. 

TENDEB, TBU8TY, AND TBUE. 

VII. 

Now * this was the sort of boy Channing was ; and I was going • to 
tell you that (S. 66, N. 15) one day he heard of a big boy beating (S. 16, 
N. 4) a little one ', like that bad boy * under my window. Channing was 
a little boy ; he was a little man when he was full grown °; but /hen he 
had a big soul. I was going ^ to say he had a soul as big as a church ; 
but indeed • his soul was bigger than all /Ae churches in ^ the world ; — ^and 
when he heard of that ' cruel boy, who was ever • so much larger than 
himself, he went right up to him, and said : " Did " you strike that litde 
boy ?" " Yes, I did "; and what then ?"— " Then," said Channing, " you 
are a coward, because he was no match for you ; and now I am going * 
to whip " you for doing it." Because he had a big soul, and though he 
was a small boy, he ^' went in, and fought for the right. That was the 
only time he " ever fought in his life. But " I, standing in " this pulpit, 
honour him more for it than if he had (App. § 36) never" fought 
at alL 
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1, Say ' This was (supply here the adv. a(fo » now) little Channing's cha- 
racter'. Comp. S. T2, N. 2. 2, The auxiliary verb of mood 'tDpUett' 
corresponds to the English 'to be going' or 'to be on the point', followed 
by the infinitive of another verb. Comp. S. 6, N. 4. 8, * One' tollowing 
an adjective or a pronoun, and representing a noun understood, is not to be 
translated; as — Which pen shall I give you, — this one or that onef Sffielc^e 
geber foil id^ Slftn^ti geben, — biefe ober iene? 4, ber bofe Sube. 5, tuU 
grown, audgen)a(^fetu 6, in ber Sl^at, which place after the verb. 7, Render 
' in the' by the gen. of the def. art. 8» Use the dat. of the demonstr. pron.. 
ber ; * boy', here JBube. 9, ever so much, i^ toeij ni(!|t toie »iel. 10, Use 
the Perfect according to S. 48, N. 2. U* I did, ba6 f^dbt idf getl^n. 
12, pt^ttaen. 13, * to go in', here in ben Stampf treten. 14, he — life, 
in fetnettt «ben, bafi er ft(^ Wtug. 15, Place the conj. * but' after the subject, 
and, for the sake of emphasis, repeat the pron. 'I' after the rel. pron. ' bet', 
which must introduce the next clause. 16, 'in', hereauf. > 17, never 
... at all, nie. 

Section 68. 

TENDER, THXJSTY, AND TBUE. 

VIII. 

Boys, I like peace; I like (S. 51, N. 13) to see you play like good, 
true-hearted little men ^. Never ' fight if you can help ' it ; but * never 
strike a boy who is no match for you, and never stand ^ by quietly whilst 
another boy is doing (S. 32, N. 11) it. Tender, trusty, and true, boys; 
tender and true. King David, King Alfred, George Washington, William 
Channing, Theodore Parker •, more great men than I can name, were all 
of that sort; and' they came out right, because they went in right. Brave 
as lions \ true as steel, with kind * hearts for doves, ravens, and sparrows, 
they (App. § 14) would never tear^® birds' nests, or sling stones to" kill 
birds, because they felt as Jesus did when he said : *' Blessed are the 
merciful." — Rev. Robert Collyer, The Li^e that now is. 

1, *man', here JBurfd^e. 2, The adverb cannot precede the Imperative 

in German. *To fight', here fld^ fc^tagen. 3, to help* to avoid. 

4, Render * but' by iebod^, which place immediately after the verb. 5, to 

stand bv quietly, miiffig babei flel^en. 6, Sl^eobore ^arler, ber^mter 

atneri!antf(^er ©eifiUd^er luib ©elel^rtet, tourbe \vx Salute 18 10 gu l^erington in 9)iaff(u 
^ufett^ geboren unb fiarb tm Salute i860 gu Storeng, too er fiHi feiner ©efunb^eit loegen 
auf^ielt. IDutd^ feine au^ge^eic^nete ©ele^rfamfeit, grope SOtKen^frafi unb feltene ^tns 
f(^enliebe itbte er auf feine 3ettgeno|fen einen bebeutenben @influS aud, nament(i(^ abet in 
^egug auf bie SSefreiung ber @flat)en, beten (Sad^e er ofl mit ©efal^r feined SeBen^ unb 
feiner Stei^<it ^oert^eibigte. 7, and — right, unb fte traten a(6 Sieger wa bem 

«^am))fe l^eti^or, toeil fie fiir bad (Re(^t in ben J^am^f traten. 8, Use the noun 

* lions' with the def. art., but not the noun * steel*. 9, * kind' here = feeling. 
10, )erfl5ren. 11» See S. 19, N. 7, and supply the prepositional adverb 

bamit before the object. 

Section 69. 

DESPATCH OF BUSIirESSS^ 

You • must beware ' of stumbling over a propensity, which easily be- 
sets * you from ° the habit of not having your time fully employed •. I 
mean'' what the women very expressively® call dawdling'. Your motto 
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must be " Hoc age." Dp instantly whatever ^^ is ^^ to be done, and take " 
the hours of recreation after business ^', and not before it ^*. When a 
regiment is" under march, (S. 27, N. 8) the rear is" often thrown into 
confusion, because the front do " not move " steadily " and without inter- 
ruption. It ^ is the same thing with business. If" that which is first in 
hand is not instantly, steadily ", and regularly despatched *', other " things 
accumulate, till affairs ^^ begin to press all at once, and no human being 
oan *• stand the confusion. — Sir Walter Scott, Letters to his son. 

1, ©c^nede ©efd^&ft^erlebigung. 2, Use the 2nd pers. sing. Personal 

and FoBsessive Fronouns used in letters, and referring to the person 
addressed, require a capital initial in German. 8, to beware of 

stumbling over a propensity, fi^ ^ixitn, etntm ^ange gu tterfalfen. See S. i, N. 3, 
and S. 34, N. 10. 4, befd^leid^en. 6, from the habit, tvenn IDu ^ic^ 

baran geico^itft. 6, ,' to employ', here au^'fuUen. 7, Supply here the 

pronominal adverb batnit. 8, Begeid^nenb. 9, Seth^ergeubung. 10, toad. 
11, is to be done = must be done. See S. 63, N. 4, and S. 2, N. i. 12, choose 
your hours of recreation ((Srl^otungdflunbe, f.). 18, business « work, which 

use with the def. art. 14, it = the same. 15, to be under march, 

ouf bem 9Warf(^ Bcgriffcn fein. 10, to be thrown in confusion, in Unorbnung 

geratl^en. 17, The verb must be in the sing^ilair after a coUectiv-e 

noun in the singular. 18, 'to move', here fort'marfd^ieren. 19, Qlei(^$ 
m&fig. 20, Say 'And so it is likewise (au(^) with business (^tBeit)*. 

21, if — hand, SBenn bie getabc toortiegenbe Slrbeit. 22, fletig. 23, crlcbigen. 
24, other — accumulate, fo l^fiufen ^^ ingtt>if(^en onbere @a(^en an. 25, bie 

Slrbeiten, after which place the words *all at once', aUe auf einwot. For the 
place of the verbs see App. § 19. 26, can — confusion, bet SBettoirtung 

genxK^fen i|i. 

Section 70. 

ON PEBPUMBBY^ 

I. 

The ^ exquisite pleasure we enjoy from the smell of swee flowers is ' 
alone sufficient to account for the love of perfumery. Flowers pass 
away * so quickly that we naturally desire to preserve their sweetness ® 
as • long as we can, and in this our perfumers succeed ^ admirably. The 
perfume ^ of most flowers depends upon an oil, which • is peculiar to the 
plant, almost every sweet-scented ^° plant having its own peculiar oil; 
and, what is of^^ more importance: these oils belong to a class called^* 
essential or volatile, because they become ^^ volatile when ^* heated. 

• 1, Ueber ^arfumericn. 2, Say * the great enjoyment which the smell 

(JDufc m.) of sweet (icoHric^enb) flowers affords (getpd^ren) us'. Place the 
pron. * us' immediately after the rel. pron. 3, is — perfumery « explains 

sufficiently (jur ©enugc) our love for perfumery. 4, to pass away, toertoetfm. 
5, aBot>(9cru(|, m. 6, as — can, fo tangc tote mogUd^. For the position of 

the verbs see App. § 19. 7, to succeed, geUngen, v. intr. (used with fein), 

governs the dative of the person ; as — 

He succeeds admirably in this. 2)i<« gelingt il^m »ortreflIi(^. 

Construe the above clause accord, to the preceding example ; perfumer, ^ors 
fumeur. 8, 'perfume', here = scent, 3)ufl, m. 9, The relat. clause 

I which — plant' is best rendered by the attributive construction, as explained 
in S. 48, N. 6 ; peculiar, eigeut^iimli(^. 10,. odorous, tt»o^|lried^enb; its own 
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particular oil, % Befonberrt Del. The clause 'almost — oil' must be con- 
strued accord, to S. 30, N. 4. 11, of — importance = still more important, 
12, Say * which one calls essential (dtlffcrif^) or volatile (jiui^tig) oils'. 13, to 
become volatile, ft(^ tterjIiici^tiQen. 14, when heated -« when they are heated 
(enoarmen). Comp. S. 27, N. 7. 

Section 71. 

ON FEBFITMEBY. 
II. 

The common or fixed ' oils*, on the contrary, such as olive • or linseed- 
oil, do not evaporate. This ' may be easily illustrated, thus : If a piece 
of writing-paper be touched* with a fixed oil or grease, (S. 27, N. 8) it 
leaves" a stain, which*, upon being held before the fire, will not disappear. 

Now ^, if any * plant has a peculiar smell or taste, it is * generally found 
that its essential oil is the cause of this (S. 4, N. 5, B). Consequently •, 
if we extract this, we really obtain ^° the essence. — Prof. Ascher. 

1, fejl ; on the contrary, l^ingegen. See S. 15, N. 3. 2, as olive or linseed- 
oil, tote bad DUoen-'Obev Seinfamenol. When two compound nouns which have 
the last component in common follow each other, the last component is 
generally omitted in the first noun, which is connected with the next one by 
means of hyphens. — To evaporate, ftd^ t)crjiiid^tiQen. 8, JDied l&^t jl^ 

auf folgenbc ffieife Uxd^t betoeifen. 4, Turn the Passive Voice here into the 

Actice Voice by means of the pron. man, as explained in S. 4, N. 4. 5, * to 

leave', here = to leave behind ; it = this. 6, The passage * which — dis- 

appear* may be briefly rendered, thus: * which does not disappear before the 
fire*. See S. 32, N. 11. 7, Reverse the order of the first two words in 

this clause. 8, any ■= a. 9, Consequently « therefore, olfo, which 

place after the subject * we'. ^ 10, to obtain, gemnnen; the essence (as a 
Nom.), tn ^er ^flange eigent^umlid^e SBo^lgerud^. 

Section 72. 

ON INSTINCT \ 

The* following most curious instance of a change of instinct is 
mentioned by Darwin. The bees carried * over to * Barbadoes and the 
Western Isles ceased ^ to lay up any honey after the first year, as ^ they 
found it not useful /o them. They found the weather so fine, and the 
materials ' for making honey so plentiful, that they quitted ' their grave, 
prudent', and mercantile ^° character, became exceedingly profligate and 
debauched", ate" up their capital, resolved to work no more, and^' 
amused themselves by flying about the sugar- houses and stinging the 
blacks. The" fact is, that", by" putting animals in diff'erent situations ", 
you may " change, and even reverse, any of their original propensities. 
Spallanzani " brought ^^ up an eagle upon ** bread and milk, and fed a 
dove on ^ raw beef. — Rev. S. Smith. 

1, Ueber ben tl^ierifci^en Snfiinft. 2, This clause requires a different render- 
ing ; let us say * Darwin gives the following most (^o^ft) curious example of a 
change of the animal instinct '. The last noun requires the def. art., as explained 
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in S. 3, N. 2* 8, to carry over, l^inu BtrBringeit. The Perfect Participle 

qualifies the noun * bees'. According to S. 7, N. 3, the words * carried — Isles* 
may be rendered either by the attributive construction or by forming of them 
a relative clause. I venture to propose the use of the attributive construction 
as the more elegant of the two* modes of rendering, and more especially in 
order to avoid a repetition of subordinate clauses. 4, When the pre- 

position 'to*, in connection with a verb denoting motion, stands »before the 
names of countries, towns, islands, etc., it must be rendered by 'na^\ 
5, Here follow the words 'after — year*; to lay up honey, einen SSorrotl^ »on 
J&onig an fattttttctn. 6, See S. 41, N. 6 ; it = this ; not useful, ni^t mel^r tton 

Sihi^en. 7, materials — plentiful, SKateviaUen gut ^oniabercitung in fotd^em 

UeBer^uffe ttcrl^anben. 8, ouf gebeu. 9, prudent « cautious. 10, tner$ 
fantilifd^. 11, unmdfig. 12, to eat up, auf gel^teti. 13, unb 1!$ 

baran ergo^en. For rendering the passage * by — blacks' see S. i, N. 3. To 
fly about, umfd^tDdr men, v. tr. 14, The — is, (E« ift einc au^gemad^te Xl^atfac^e. 
15, Here follows the subject * you' (comp. S. 66, N. 15), which translate by the 
impers. pron. man. 16, by — animals, bur^ ftJerfe^unft bet Xl^iere, i. e. by a 

removal of the animals. In « into ; different = other. 17, Here follows 

the object and its attributes, ' their original (angebcren) propensities (Xrieb, m.) '. 
18, may = can; reverse, in ent^egengefefcte Olid^tmiQen (eiten. 19, Ifeajaro 

@i>a(tanjani, Berii^mter italiemfd^er Slnatom unb Sfiaturforft^ev, geB. 1729, + i799* 
20, to bring up, grof giel^en. 21, Bei. 22, mit. 

Section 73. 

TETEB THE GBEAT AND THE MONK. 

Peter the Great ordered ^ many foreign books to be translated into the 
Russian language, and among others' "Puffendorf's' Introduction to 
the Knowledge of the States of Europe." A monk, to whom the 
translation of this book was committed *, presented * it some time after * 
to the Emperor. The monarch examined "^ the translation ; at ® a (pertain 
chapter, however, he suddenly changed • countenance, turned indignantly 
to the monk, and said : " Fool, what did I order ^® thee to do ? Is this 
a translation?" He^^ then referred to the original and showed the poor 
monk a paragraph in which the author had spoken with great asperity ^' 
of the Russians, but which had not been translated. " Go," resumed the 
monarch, " and instantly carry out ^' what I have bidden thfee /o do. li is 
not to (S. 19, N. 7) flatter my subjects that I" have ordered this book 
to be translated, but (S. 6, N. 10) to instruct** and reform^* them!" — 
Anonymous. 

1, Use the auxiliary verb of mood *Iaffeit' as a translation of *to order', 
^to command', and 'to cause', when these verbs are connected with the 
auxiliary *to be' and the Past Participle of another verb; as — 

The emperor or^iJprf^ the ringleaders JDer itaifei* Uef bie Slnful^rer e r i? 

to be shot, fd^iefen. 

The admiral commanded the ships to 2)er Slbmirat Uefl bie (Sd^iffe in ©d^lad^t^ 

be drawn up in order of battle. orbnung auf jlellen. 

He caused the money to be paid to me. @t liefi mir bad ®e(b and jal^len. 

2, Supply here the adverb aud^. 8, $uffenborf' d SBeitrage jnr euro^)&if(^en 

@taatenfunbe. 4, on'»ertrauen. 6, liBerrei'tBen ; it = the same, which must 
agree with its antecedent 'translation'. 6, after, batauf. 7, ))rufen. 
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8, Bet. 9, to change countenance, bie garBe toed^fetn. 10, *to order', 

here Befctjten. See S. 48, N. 2. 11, Say ' Hereupon he opened (auf f^tagen) 

the original*. 12, ©d^arfe, f.; had spoken . . . of » had expressed himself 

(jlc!^ aud'fpred^eti) . . . about. 13, »errid^teti. 14, Inverted construction. 

15, UUi)nxu 16, teformimn ; the prep, ju must be repeated before this verb. 

Section 74. 

THE BEAUTY OP THE BYE. 

I. 

Look ^ how beautiful the human eye is, excelling ' in beauty the -eye 
of every creature ! The eyes of many q/'^he lower animals are doubtless 
very beautiful. All ' of us must have admired the bold, fierce, bright eye 
of the eagle ; the large, gentle, brown eye of the ox ; the treacherous 
green eye of the cat, waxing* and waning" like the moon, as* the sun 
shines upon it (S. 4, N. 5) or ' deserts it ; the pert eye of the sparrow ; 
the sly eye of the fox ; the peering ' little bead • of black enamel in ^® the 
mouse's head ; the^ gem-like eye which" redeems the toad from ugliness ; 
and the intelligent, affectionate expression, which ^' looks out from the 
human-like eye of the horse and dog. There ^* are these and the eyes 
of many other animals full of beauty ; but " there is a glory which ex- 
celleth in the eye of man. 

1, Use the 2nd pers. sing. 2, Say ^and how it excelleth in (an) beauty 

the eye of every other creature!* The words * in beauty' should be placed 
before the verb. 8, All of us, toir Slfte ; all of them, fie Sltle ; all of you, 

i^r (or @ie) 5ll(e. Render the words *must have* by *have certainly*. The 
p.p. should be placed after 'eagle*. 4, flc^ toergrogem. 5, jld^ »ers 

Heinem. 6, as = according as, {c nad^bem. 7, or deserts it =» or not. 

89 fbrf^enb. 9, $erlenauge. 10, im SJ^aufefopfd^en. 11, bad einem 

@belfleine gtei(!^enbe Sluge. 12, Say * which lets us forget the ugliness of the 

toad*. 18, which — the = in the. 14, There are these . . . full = 

These ... are full. Full of, ttoKer. 16, im $luge bed Wltn\(ijtn iebo(!^ liegt eine 

ailed jiberttelfenbe ^tad^t. 

Section 75. 

THE BEAUTY OF THE EYE. 

II. 

We realise * this fully only when * we gaze into the faces of those we 
love. It' is their eyes (S. 16, N. 10) we look at * when we are near them, 
and * recall when we are ' far away. The face is a ^ blank without the 
eye, and the eye seems to concentrate every ® feature in itself. // z's the 
eye fhat smiles, not the lips ; 1/ ts the eye thaf listens ', not the ear ; it ^® 
that frowns, not the brow ; it ^* that mourns, not the voice. Every sense 
and every faculty " seems to " flow toward it, and find expression through 
it ", nay ^*, to be lost in it ; for all must have felt at times as " if a man's 
eye was not a part of him, but (S. 6, N. 10) the man himself; as" if it 
had not merely life, but also a ^* personality of its own ; — as " if it was 
not only a living, but also a thinking being. — Prof. G. Wilson. 
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1, *to realise*, here = to comprehend, Begretfen. The object 'this' may be 
emphasized by being placed at the head of the clause. Fully only, erfl gang. 
2, Say *wheri we look upon (betrad^tcn) the face (SlntUt, n.) of our loved ones 
(unfcrer Sieben)*. 8, (§« ftnb. 4, anblitfen. 5, and which we recall 

(fld^ gutudfrufen). 6, are far away, fern »on i^nen tociten. 7, a blank = 




here = the same. 15, \a, barin aufgugcl^cn. 16, as if . . . was, aU ti>dre ; 

a man's eye = the eye of a man. 17, as if it had, aU ^tk te. 18, a 

personality of its own = a self-dependent personality. 19, as if it was. 

Section 76. 

A FITNEBAIi DAIl'CE^ 

Drums were beating ^ horns blowing^, and* people were seen all 
running in one direction. The cause was a funeral dance. I joined ' 
the crowd, and soon found myself in ® the midst of the entertainment ^. 
The dancers were most (^5d^p) grotesquely * got up •. About a dozen 
huge ostrich feathers adorned their helmets. Leopard or black and white 
monkey-skins^" were suspended" from their shoulders, and a leather, 
tied (S. 7, N. 3, ^) round the waist, covered a large iron bell which was 
strapped^* upon the loins of each dancer; this they rang^' to the time of 
the dance. A large crowd got up in" this style" created" an inde- 
scribable hubbub, heightened" by the blowing of" horns and the beating 
of seven nogaras " of various notes *°. Every dancer wore *^ an antelope's 
horn ^^ suspended round the neck, which he blew occasionally in ^ the 
height of his excitement. — Sir S. Baker, The Albert N'yanza. 

1, @in Xang gur Seid^cnfeiet. , 2, were beating = were being beaten. See 

5. 2, N. I. To beat a drum, etne Xrommel rul^rcn. 3, horns (were) blow- 
ing = horns resounded (ettonen). 4, Say ' and one saw all (a((ed) people 
run in (nad^) one direction. 6, jl4 an'f^Ucfen, which requires the dat. 

6, in the midst, inmittcn, which requires the gen. 7, entertainment = 
festivity. 8, gtotc^f. 9, *to get up', here au^'ftafficren. 10, *skin*, 
here Sett, n., of which form a compound expression with the pi. of the nouns 
* leopard' and * monkey*, as explained in S. 71, N. 2. 11, were suspended 
= hung ; from = »on . . . l^erab. 12, to be strapped, mtt eincm flffiemen befefltgt 
fcin ; * upon * here an. 13, fd^elien ; to — dance, todl^renb be« itangen^ gum 
S^afte. 14, auf. 15, style = manner. 16, created = made. 17, Say 
' which was (Passive) still heightened*, according to S. 7, N. 3, B. 18, Use 
the gen. of the def. art. 19, 'nogaras* — which use in its unaltered form in 
German — are a kind of drum. 20, notes = sounds. 21, wore . . . sus- 
pended = had , . . hanging ; * round *, here an. 22, To render * antelope*s 
horn* form a compound noun of the pi. of the noun * antelope* and the singl. of 
the noun * horn*. Comp. S. 36, N. 7, A, B, and C, and mark further: 

A. Although the first component of Compound IN'ouns is generally in the 
singular, some require the plural; as — ^inberjilube, f., nursery; SBitbergaUetie, f., 
picture-gallery. 

B^ I. The first component takes sometimes one of the genitive inflections 
^, tk, % eit, or tM, according to the declension it belongs to ; as — ^onig^s 
mantel, m., royal mantel; XagcdU^t, n., day-light; ^clbenmut]&, m,, heroism; 
grieben«liebe, f., love of peace. 
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3. We find, however, the terminations $ or e$ used as a connecting 
link between the two components for the mere sake of euphony, even 
in cases where the first component is a feminine noun ; this is more especially 
the case when the first component is in itself a compound expression, when it 
has one of the derivative suffixes f)txt, ing, (tng, feit, fc^aft, tl^um, ung, or when it is 
a noun of foreign origin terminating in ion, at, and &t; as— ©ebutt^tag, m., 
birthday; ^od^geiWgefc^eti!, n., wedding present; SBei^^eitttel^re, f., philosophy; 
(Rctigion^bulbung, f., toleration ; Unt»erj!tdWgeri(^t, n., university court. 

C. In a few compound nouns we find one of the euphonic terminations e, tt, 
and I used as a connecting link between the two components ; as — Xage^: 
toer!, n., day's work ; Slf(^ennittttJOd^, m., Ash- Wednesday ; ^eitelbecre, bilberry. 

D, I. When the first component consists of the stem of a verb, it is 
often joined to the second component without a connecting link ; as — ©d^reib^ 
lud^, n., copy-book. 

2. Sometimes a euphonic e is used as a connecting link; as — 3etge« 
finger, m., forefinger ; ^altepun!t, m., place of stopping. 
28, in — excitement — in the highest excitement. 

Section 77. 

ABBOIiXmON BEFOBEHAND^ 

When Tezel* was at Leipzig, in the sixteenth century (App. § 9), 
and had collected ® a great deal of money from all ranks * of people, a 
nobleman, who suspected imposition, put " the question to him : " Can 
you • grant absolution for a sin which a man "^ shall intend to commit in 
future ? " " Yes," replied the frontless comrftissioner, " but on ' condition 
that a proper* sum of money be actually ^° paid down." The noble 
(S. 5, N. 2) instantly produced the sum demanded, and in return "re- 
ceived a diploma ^\ sealed and signed by Tezel, absolving ^' him from the 
unexplained crime which he intended to commit. Not ^* long after, when 
Tezel was about (S. 6, N. 4) to leave Leipzig, the nobleman made " in- 
quiry respecting the road he would probably travel ^', waited " for him in 
ambush at a convenient place, attacked and robbed him, then ^^ beat him 
soimdly with a stick, sent him back to Leipzig with ^* his chest empty, 
and^° at parting said: "This is the fault ^^ I intended to commit, and for 
which I have your absolution^." — Rev. R. K. Arvine. 

1, JDet im aSoraug ertl^cilte Slbtaf. 2, 3o^ann Xcjel (eigentlid^ JDiejet) tourbe 
tttti 1460 gu Ceipjig gcborcn, trat 1489 in beu IDominifancrorten, »arb 1503 »cm $a|3fl 
^nm Slblail^jrcbiger bejieHt, fpdtct ^um a))oiij>Uf^en ^ommiffar crnannt unb mit bem 
5tblaf^anbel in ©a^fcn bctraut, jog ftc^ iebod(>, »on iutfftx fcit bem 3iBten October 15 17 
toegen fciner untterf(i^amten $lnmagungen Mamp^t, in ba« ^PauUnerflofter ^u fiei^gig 
guriid, »o er im Sa^re 15 19 tjerftarb. 8, ein'nel^men ; a great deal of, erne SWaffe. 
Construe accord, to App. § 5. 4, ranks = classes ; people, ^e»ol!erung, f., 

see S. 3, N. 2. 5, * to put a question to somebody* here = to ask some- 

body. 0, I propose to use the 2nd pers. pi. in this case, and to supply 

the adverb au(^ after the pron. 7, a — future = which one only (erfl) 

intends to commit. See App. § 19. 8, unter, followed by the def. art. 

9, angemeffen; to render *sum of money* form a comp. n. of which the noun 
•money' forms the first component and the noun *sum' the last. 10, ac- 

tually = directly ; to pay down, au«' ja^ten. 11, in return, bafur, which 

place after the verb. 12, 'diploma*, here Slbla^rief, m. 13, abfof* 

vieren. See 8. 16, N. 4 ; unexplained, migenannt. 14, Not — after « Soon 
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upon that. See S. 4, N. 5, B, 15, to make inquiry respecting something, 

jid^ nad^ cttoad erfunbigen. 16, *to travel', here ctn'fc^tagen. 17, to wait 

in ambush for somebody, @inen in einem J&interl^afte auf lauem. 18, the 

adverb bann must be placed after the object. To beat a person soundly with 
a stick, (Siuen tii^ttQ burd^'prugeln. 19, say 'with empty chest (Sta^tn, m.)', 

which place immediately after the object. 20, unb rief il^m beim ^Bfd^ieb 

nc^ 2U. 21, ^ fault*, here = sin. 22, Supply here the adverb fd^on. 

Section 78. 

STAITD UPi FOR WHATEVER IS TRUE, TVrATTLY, AITD 

IiOVEIiY'. 
I. 

In ' no place in the world has individual character more * weight than 
at a public school. Remember* this, I beseech' you, all you boys who' 
are getting into the upper forms. Now® is the time when you may* have 
more-® influence for good or evil in the society you live in than you ever 
can have " again. Quit " yourselves like men, then ; speak out " and 
stand up for whatever is true, manly, and lovely. Never (S. 68, N. 2) 
try to be popular", but only do your duty, and help" others to do theirs ; 
and when you leave the school (S. 27, N. 8), the^** tone of feeling in it 
will be higher than you found it, and so you ^® will do good to " genera- 
tions of your countrymen yet unborn. For boys follow one another in 
herds like sheep, for ^* good or evil ; they " hate thinking, and '^^ have 
rarely any settled " principles. 

1, Use the 2nd pers. pi.; whatever = all that; see S. 3, N. 7. 2, fd^on. 

3, In no place — Nowhere. 4, more weight = greater influence. 5, Re- 
member this = Think (2nd pers. pi.) of it ; see S. 4, N. $, B, 6, bitten. 
7, ^0t (m. sing.), bie (f* sing.), and bie (pi.) must be used as relative pro- 
nouns in reference to a personal pronoun of the first or second person of 
either number, and also in reference to the personal pronoun of the third 
person plural (@ie) used instead of the second person plural. For the sake of 
emphasis the personal pronoun is frequently repeated after the relative pro- 
noun, and the verb must then agree with the personal pronoun, as the following 
examples will show. 

SSetfd^mdl^fl bu mid^, bie \^ betne Dost thou disdain mcy <Lvbo am your 
gteunbin bin? friend? 

3^/ ber i^ bi^ »crt beinen Seinben /, <who delivered thee from thy 
befreite. enemies. 

Construe the clauses 'who — forms* accordingly ; to get into the upper forms, 
in bie cbern ,^(affen wetfe^t tuerben. 8, Say 'The time has [is] come'; when, 

too. 9, may have = exercise (aitg uben) likely. 10, Say * more good 

or evil influence upon (auf) the company surrounding you (dure Untgebung) *. 
11, have = exercise. 12, Say *Be therefore manly*. 13, *to speak 

out*, here gerabe unb frci l^erau^'fri^^^^n ; *to be popular*, here fid^ beliebt maci^en. 
14, When the following verbs are used in connection with another verb 
governed by them, that verb stands in the Infinitive without the pre- 
position in (Gomp. S. 34, N. 10) : 

A. The auxiliary verbs of mood : biirfen, founen; ntogen, miijfen, fotten, tooUen, and 
lajfcn. (See Expl. i.) 
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B, The verbs : MeiBeti, fofiren, gel^cn, flnben, ffi^ten, l^etf en (to bid, to command), 
l^elfett; l^^ren, (ei^ren (also with gu, Comp. S. 43, N. 10), lenten, mai^tn, fe^en, 
and reitett. (See Expl. 2.) 

C The verb l^aben in phrases like Expl. 3. 

D. The verb tl^ua followed by nid^t^. (See Expl. 4.) 

Examples. 

1. 3(3J wag Qern fd^teiBen. I am very fond of writing; 1 like to 

write. 

2. IDer !^ieneT fanb feinen ^erm tobt The servant found his master lying 

am ^oben liegen. dead on the floor. 

3. (Bt fjat 9ut reben. It is all very well for him to talk. 

4. @t ti^ut nid^td aU effen unb He does nothing but eat and drink. 

trinfeti. 

15, the — higher — the moral tone of the same (gen.) will be a higher one 
(S. 67, N. 3). 16, Supply here the adverb no(^. 17, on ; remember 

that the p. p. 'unborn' is used as an adj. and qualifies the noun 'generations'. 
18, Say 'as well in evil as in good'. 18, bad !Denfen ift il^nen unB^quem. 

20, Supply here the pron. 'they'. 21, fefi beflimmt. 

Section 79. 

STAISD UP FO|t WHATEVEB IS TBUB, MANIiY, AND 

LOVELY. 

II. 
Every school (S. 5, N. 2), indeed, has its own traditionary standard * of 
right and wrong, which cannot be transgressed with impunity, marking ' 
certain things as low ' and blackguard, and certain others as lawful and 
right. This standard is ever * varying, though it changes only slowly and 
little by little. It " is the leading * boys only, who (S. 1 5, N. 3), subject '^ 
to such standard, give, for* the time being, the tone to* all the rest, 
and^® make the school either a noble institution for" the training of 
Christian Englishmen, or a place ^* where a young boy will get ^^ more 
evil than if he were turned out" to make his*® own way in London 
streets. — Thos. Hughes, Tom Brown's School Days. 

1, SKopjlaB, m.; 'of, here ffit. 2, Beaeid^nett; see S. 16, N. 4, and intro- 

duce the clause with the conj. unb. 8, fqanbU^ unb gemein. 4, befl&nbig. 

5. ' It is', here @« jlnb. 6, tcnangcbenb. 7, biefem SKafflab untertuorfen. 
8, gur 3eit. 9, to = for. 10, Supply here the rel. pron. 'who'; 
to make t&e school a noble institution, wA bet ®4u(e ^ eine {ittlid^e ^nflalt 
ma^en. 11, to (S. 19, N. 7) educate Christian (d^ri^Ud^gejlnnt) Englishmen. 
12, @tatte, f. 13, 'to get', here jlc^ aneignen. 14, l^inau^' jlof en ; use 
the First Conditional. 15, his — streets » his fortune in (auf) the streets 
of London. 

Section 80. 

WOBE^ IS A QKBAT COMFORTEB. 

Two neighbouring gardeners had the misfortune of ^ having their crop 
of early peas killed by frost. The one called' upon the other to condole* 
with him. " Ah/' cried he, " how unfortunate * we have been, neighbour I 
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Do you • know ? I have done nothing but fret ever since ^. But it seems 
you have there a fine healthy ' crop • coming *** up already ; what " is it ?*' 
"This?" 'cried the other gardener, "why^^, it is a crop of peas (S. 16, 
N. 10) I sowed (S. 48, N. 2) immediately after my loss." "What'®, 
coming up already?" replied the fretter**. "Yes, while you were 
fretting ", I " was working." " What I don't you fret when you have 
a loss ? " " Yes, but I always put it ofF*'^ until q/ifer I have repaired ^* the 
mischief '»." " Why, then you have no need to fret at all." " True ^^;* 
replied the industrious gardener, " I " find working better than fretting." 
— ^Anonymous. 

1, IDie SltBeit ifl eine fugc Xr5flcrin. 2, of — frost -that (S. i, N. 3) their 

young peas were (S. 2, N. i) destroyed by (burc^, followed by the def. art.) 
frost. 8, to call upon a person, dintn befud^en. 4, to condole with 

a person, @inem fein SeiUib be|eigen. 5, I have been unfortunate, ed ifl mix 

utifllflrfli^ erQangen. 6, tFse the and pers. sing. 7, ever since «' the 

whole time*, which place after the auxiliary; *but fret*, aU mic^ QedtQert. 
8, frdftig. 9, @aat, f. 10, 'to come up' here l^ubfc^ grun audfel^cn. 

11, ffia« ijl'« fur eine? 12, ei ; it — peas « they are (e« jinb) young peas. 

13, iO)ie ; coming up already ? ~ and they look already so (supply l^ubf(^) 
green? 14, ber Xrauernbc. 15, fld^ argctn. 16, Say *I have 

worked*. 17, auf fci^ieben. 18, toieber gut mac^en. 19, @d^abe, m. 

20, (Ric^tig. 21, Say * I find it better to work than to fret*. 

Section 81. 

PERSEVERANCE FINDS ITS REWARD. 

Robert Bruce, restorer * ot the Scottish monarchy, being ^ pursued one 
day by the enemy, was ' obliged * to seek refuge in a bam and to spend ** 
the night there. In* the morning, when he awoke, he saw a spider 
climbing up'' the® beam of the roof The spider fell* down to the 
ground, but immediately tried to climb up again, when it a^° second 
time fell to the ground". It made a third attempt, which also failed. 
Twelve times did (S. 32, N. 11) the little spider try to climb up the 
beam, and twelve times it fell down again, but the ^° thirteenth time it 
succeeded ^^ and " gained the top ^* of the beam. The king (S. 5, N. 2) 
immediately got up" from his lowly" couch, and said: ."This little 
spider has taught (S. 42, N. 4) me perseverance; I will follow its ex- 
ample. Twelve times have " I been beaten by the enemy. I will try 
my fortune once more 1 " He did so ^®, and won the next battle. The 
king became the spider's scholar. — N. Goodrich. 

1, Use the noun with the def. art. 2, Construe according to S. 55, N. i, 
and use the Imperf. of the Passive Voice ; by, »on. 3, The pron. er must be 
supplied here. 4, genotl^igt ; ' to seek refuge *, here jid^ flu^ten. 5, gu'bringen. 
e. Say * When he awoke in the (am) morning*. 7, l^inauffrie^en ... an; 

see S. 16, N. 4. 8, Use the indef. art. instead of the def. art. 8, auf 

ben SBoben fallen. 10, gum gtueiten SKale. 11, l^erun'terfaHen, to avoid 

monotony. 12, I succeed, e« gelingt mir. 13, The pron. fte must be 

supplied here. 14, bad oberjie @nbe. 15, ^^ er^eben. 16, befc^iben. 

17, The Active Voice will read better in German. 18, so«it. 
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Section 82. 

THE NECESSITY OF^ VOLCANOES. 

The ^ remarkable proofs which modern geology has presented of vast 
accumulations of heated ' and melted matter * beneath the earth's crust ^ 
make it evident that (S. 3, N. 2) volcanoes are essential® to the preservation 
of the globe. If (App. § 36) there "^ were no safety-valves through * the 
crust, such vast accumulations of heat would rend asunder* even" a 
whole continent. Volcanoes are " those^ safety-valves ", more than two 
hundred of which are scattered " over the earth's surface. But if no such 
passages" existed (see S. 27, N. 8), nothing could prevent the" pent-up 
gases from accumulating till they had (Impf. Subj.) gained strengtli " 
enough to rend a whole continent, and" perhaps the whole globe, into 
fragments. — Rev. Prof. Hitchcock. 

1, Use the gen. of the def. art. 2, Use the attributive construction 

explained in S. 48, N. 6, and say * The by (»ou, followed by the def. art.) 
modem geology presented (aufjietten) remarkable proofs of (©on) a vast ac- 
cumulation*, etc. 3, erl^ifet. 4, matter = masses. 5, ©tbtinbc, f. 
6, essential = necessary ; to « tor. 7, * There is' and 'there are', used 



14y passages « openings. 15, the — accumulating » the accumulation of 

the pent-up (ein fperren) gases. 16, ittaft, f.; enough, l^inret^cnb, adj., to be 

placed before the noun 'strength*. 17, 'and* here ja. The verb *to 

rend into fragments' (auSeinan'berreigen, of which form the Supine, S. i, N. a) 
must of course be placed at the end of the whole passage. 

Section 83. 

THE POWER OF BEAUTY. 

In one of the worst parts of London there is ^ an institution * which 
I visited. In one room I found about ^ thirty-five men listening (S. i6, 
N. 4) to the teaching * of the daughter of a small shopkeeper * in • the 
neighbourhood. She was one of the prettiest women (S. 16, N. 10) I 
ever saw "^ in my Ufe. I noticed that the young girl was quite alone with 
those rough® men, and said to tiie superintendent®: "Are" you not 
afraid to leave the pretty young girl alone with all those men?" He 
replied : " I*^ am." " Then, why don't you go to her ? " " You mistake^'* 
my fear. I ^^ am not afraid of their doing her any harm. They love her 
so much that they would lick " the ground on which " she walks, but I 
am afraid *** that some" person may step in, who, not^® knowing the 
manner of the place, may " say something impertinent ^ to her ; and if 
he^ did, he would not leave the place ^^ alive**."— Lord Shaftesbury. 

1, Render ' there is' by the Pres. of Befte^en. 2, Slnfialt, f. .3, utigefdl^r- 
4, ilntetric^^t, m. 5, Earner. 6, oM. 7, saw = have seen. The 

auxiliary may be omitted, according to S. 52, N. 8. 8, rol^. 9, This noun 

VOL. IV. E 
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may be used in its unaltered form. 10» S^urd^t %aBen. 11» 3a, bo$, 

which place before the words 'he replied'. 12, mistake i^ misunderstand. 

13, I — harm = I fear not that they will do her any harm (titoai gu IKeibe tl^un). 

14, 'to lick', here = to kiss. 15, toorauf. 16, befurd^tcn. 17, Say 
*a stranger' could (Impf. Subj.) come in. 18, not — place, unBefannt mit 
ben ©itten biefer Slnjlalt. 19, Impf. Subj. 20, Unge^orige^. 21, Sup- 
ply here the object 'bod'. 22, fyixa. 23, lebenbig, before which 
supply the adverb *»ieber'. 

Section 84. 
THE Eiraiiisn climate. 

The air is generally very moist, most ^ so near the western coast, and 
less so ^ as ' we go eastward. 

It * is to the abundant moisture of the air that the beautiful foliage of 
our trees and the rich verdure of our fields and gardens, so much praised 
by foreigners who visit England, are chiefly owing. Moisture is one of 
the two things" most necessary to' vegetation, and hence'' our fields, 
trees, and woods possess during the greater part of the year a continuous 
richness of* verdure, which* cannot be found under*® the sunny skies of 
the shores of the Mediterranean. 

The weather is at ** times liable to very sudden changes, depending 
(S. 16, N. 4) mainly on the changes of the wind**. — Hewitt, Physical 
Geography of England and Wales. 

1, most so near, unb jtoar am feud^teflen an. 2, so « moist. 8, je mel^t. 
4, Say * To the great moisture of the air owe (»erbanfen) our trees chiefly 
their beautiful foliage and our fields and gardens their rich verdure, which by 
foreigners, who visit England, is praised so much'. 6, The words 'most 

0)cdii) necessary', qualifying the noun 'things', must precede it Things = 
conditions. 6, fur. 7, balder, adverbial conjunction, see App. § 24, 3. 

8, an. 9, Say * as (toie) one cannot find it (i^n) '. 10, under — shores, 

an ben fcnnigen J^jlenjlri^en. 11, ntitunter. 12, fQ\n^tsm6)\tl, m. 



Section 85. 

THE IiOITDON DOCKS. 

I. 

Seemingly * boundless is the region of the docks, and the visitor who 
sets out with ever so definite an idea of the course he intends to pursue, 
will constantly find himself allured from the path. He passes ' a door 
from ' which issues a delicious fragrance of spice, and he turns in * to 
(S. 19, N. 7) explore" it. At* the top of a stone staircase he finds an 
enormous floor "^ piled ' with bales of cinnamon and boxes of nutmeg. 
Here and there are great heaps which, on • close inspection, prove ** to 
be cloves. Others, of " a brilliant sienna colour, he^* finds to be heaps 
of mace. The'^' floor above this is stored ^* with Peruvian bark ". This 
article is used for the preparation^* of quinine, but^^ it is imported in 
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such quantities" as" to render it difl&cult to believe that** it can all be 
used medicinally. 

1, Say * The region (fQttti^, m.) of the docks seems (etfcfieinen) almost bound- 
less (unbegrettgt), and even when the visitor begins his course (SBanbtning, f.) 
with ever so (mit einem no6) fo) definite a plan about (ubcr) the direction he 
intends to pursue (tie ein^ufc^^IaQenbe (RiAtung, Comp. S. 48, N. 6), (fo) he will 
constantly find himself allured (ob'Ienfen) from his path*. Supply the adverb 
bod^ before the adv. 'constantly'. 2, an ttmca oorbeigel^. 8, au^ bet 

a^m ein fofllid^er 2Do]^(gmt(!^ t)on ©etpittjen entgeatn|h6mt 4, l^inein'gel^en. 

5, Beftd^tigen; the pron. Mt' must be rendered by the persnl. pron. of the 3rd 
pers. pi. to agree with its antecedent ' ®ttom^t\ 6, 9lm (Snbe. 7* ^a^ 

Qtnavott, m. 8, an'fuKen ; for the constr. see S. 7, N. 3, B, 9, hd 

ndl^erer ^efid^tigung. 10, Construe according to the following model: 

This jftrovtj to be false, bie« erWeijl fic!^ aU folfc^. 11, tton ^tfici&tiger Dfm 
farbe. 12, Say 'he recognises as heaps'. 13, !Det baruberlie^enbe Sagerraum. 
14, on'fTiillcn. 15, (Sl^inorinbe. 16, Torender 'preparation of quinine' 
form a comp. n. of the corresponding German terms 'quinine' and 'preparation' 
(©ercitung) ; to use, ttertoenben. 17, bo(^, adverbial conjunction, see App. 24, J5. 
18, SDtenge, f., only used in the sing. 19, as — believe, baf ed {i^ !aum glaubm 
aft. 20, that — medicinaUy « it (to agree with Slrtifel) could (Pres. Subj.) 
only be used (bntu^n) for (gu) medical purposes (3tt)rc(, m.)« 



Section 86. 

THE LOiroOir DOCKS. 

II. 

On* another floor of the same building may' be found bundles of 
Pimento' sticks and Malacca* canes, a great store of mother-of-pearl, 
a heap of delicate ", richly-tinted ear-shells •, and a quantity of ivory. 
Here are elephants' teeth, some "^ of which are larger than bricks and 
weigh fourteen pounds. Passing* out of this building, we find* ourselves 
in an enormous shed with little black boards, hung*° at intervals, and 
bearing the names of vessels. Beneath these boards are " goods lying 
ready for shipment, and these are at least as varied ** as the imports ^'. 
Here are pickles", blacking, a" cartioad or so ^bricks, and scores" of 
anvils. There " are church-bells, a chest of drawers, a rocking-horse, 
a mangle, and boxes, bales, and barrels innumerable", — 'The Globe' 
Newspaper. x 

1, 3ti. 2, Use the Active Voice with 'man', and say 'one finds'. 

Comp. S. 4, N. 4. For the constr. see App. § 14. 8, Sflclfen^feffet, m. 

4, 3Walaffaro]^r. 5, gart. 6, ©eeol^nnuf^etn. 7, The clause must 

commence with the words ' of which'. 8, ' To pass out' here =to leave, 

v. trans. Construe according to S. 55, N. i. 9, to find oneself, fld^ 

befinben. 10, auf ^fdngen ; at, in. Construe according to S. 7, N. 3, B. 

11, are — shipment, Uegen gut ©infd^iffung bejiimtnte SBaaren. 12, ©erfd^iebenet 
9lrt. 18, ^infiil^rartifel. 14, Use this noun in its unaltered form. 

15, Say 'one or two loads o/" bricks'. 16, scores of, eine Ungal^t t)cn. 

17, IDort jlnb. Comp. S. 83, N. 7. 18, in ga^Kofer aWcnge. 

E 2 
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Section 87. 

DB. JOHNSON ON^ DEBT. 

Dr. Johnson held* that' debt is ruin. His* words on the subject are 
weighty, and worthy of being held in remembrance. " Do not," said ^ he, 
" accustom • yourself to consider debt only as "^ an inconvenience. You * 
will find it a calamity. Poverty takes • away so many means of doing 
good, and^° produces so much inability to resist evil, that it" is by" all 
virtuous means to be avoided. Let *' it be your first care, then, not to be 
in any man's debt Resolve" not" to be poor. Whatever^* you have, 
spend less. Poverty*^ is a great enemy to human happiness. It destroys 
liberty. It makes some *' virtues impracticable ^' and others ^ extremely 
difl&cult. Frugality'^ is not only the basis of" quiet, but*' of benefi- 
cence ^. No ^ man can help others that wants himself. We must have ^ 
enough, before*^ we have to spare." — S. Smiles, Self-Help. 

1, iiBer bad (S^ulbentna^en. 2, 'to hold* here » to be of opinion, ber 

Slnjl(!^t fein. 8, Say 'that debt (bad @(^u(benma(!^en) leads (Pres. Subj.; 

Gomp. App, §§28 and 31) to ruin'. 4, Say * What he says on (fiber) this 

subject (©egenfianb, m.) is important and worthy of our notice (SBea^tuni f.) '• 
5, Place the words *said he' at the end of the whole clause. 6, When 

verbs and aciJectiveB, governing a preposition, are used in a principal 
clause and are followed by a subordinate clause, either in the form 
of a supine (i.e. an infinitive with ju, see S. i, N. 2) or beginning with a 
subordinative conjunction, the adverb bd, in connection with the pre- 
position required, is generally placed in the principal clause ; as — 

We will accustom ourselves to be SOittooKentm^ batan getool^nen^f^jarfam 

thrifty. gn fcin. 

Do not excuse yourself with having (Intfd^ulbijen @te ftd^ m(!^t bamit, baf 

had no time. @ie fetne Seit ge^abt l^obett. 

The verb {{(!^ getool^nen requires the prep. an. Construe accordingly, and use 
the 2nd pers. sing. 7, an inconvenience, aid ettDad £afliged. 8» Say 

* You will find that it leads to poverty', see S. 3, N. 2. 9, to take away, 

entgie'l^cn, after which supply the pron. vM (from us). 10, and — inability 

=: and makes us so often incapable. 11, it is ... to be avoided - we must 

avoid it (to agree with Slrmutlf)), see S. 62, N. 4. 12, by — means, nacl^ 

bcften Jhfiflen. 13, Say * Beware therefore (jici^ l^uten) of running into debt'. 
To run into debt, ®(!^u(bnt nta(!^en. Use the Supine according to S. 34, N. 10. 
14, fl(^ ettt>a« »or'ncl^men. 15, not — poor = not to get (aerat^>en) into 

poverty. 16, Say 'However little (9Bic gering, after which supply the 

adverb au(!^) thy income ((Sinnal^nte, f.) may be, lay up a part of the same 
(fo lege bc(!^ einen Xl^eil berfelben juriid)*, 17, Slrmutl^ iji bem ®liide feinb. 

18, etnjelne. 19, impracticable » impossible. 20, Supply here the 

adverb »iebentm (again). 21, 'frugality' here = thrift (to be used without 

the art.). 22, of quiet, be« innem grieben^. 23, Supply here the 

adverb au(!^, and see S. 6, N. 10. 24, SBol^ltl^un; n., to be used with the 

gen. of the def. art. 26, Say * He who (SBer, after which supply the 

pron. felbfl) needs (bebiirfett; requires the gen. of the def. art.) help, cannot help 
others'. 26, to have enough, gur ©enuge l^aben. 27, Say 'before 

(el^) we can have to spare (etnxid ubrig l^en)'. 
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Section 88. 

A cnmous^ instsument. 

I. 

A gentleman ^ just returned' from a journey to (S. 72, N. 4) London, 
was surrounded by* his children, eager**, after the first salutation was 
over, to hear the news, and still more eager to see the contents' of a 
small portmanteau, which'' were, one by one, carefully unfolded and 
displayed to view. After * having distributed amongst the children a few 
small presents, the • father took his seat again, saying, that *° he must 
confess he" had brought fi-om town'^ for his own use, sotnething far 
more curious and valuable than any" of the litde gifts (S. 16, N. 10) they 
had received. It was, he said ", too good to " present to any of them ; 
but he would, if" they pleased, first give them a brief description of it 
(S. 4, N. 5, B)y and " then perhaps they might be allowed to inspect it. 

1, merfhjutbig. 2, The noun ' genUeman' may be used in its unaltered 
form in German. 3, l^eim'fel^ren ; for the constr. see S. 7, N. 3, B. 

4, »on ; to surround, umtin gen. 6, Say * who after the first salutations 

were eager (begietig)'. 6, bcr Snl^alt, which has no plural. 7, Since 

the antecedent of the pron. fvobich (i.e. Snl^att) has no plural in German, the 
constr. of the passage * which — to view* must be altered. Let us say * from 
which (au« toctS^er, to agree with Oleifetafc^e in the fern, sing.) then (supply the 
adverb aud^ in this place) every piece was carefully unpacked (au^'^acfen^ and 
shown round (umljfer'jeigen) '. 8, Construe accord. to S. 55, N. i ; to distribute, 
t)ertl^ei'tf n ; amongst, unter, with the ace. The direct object must be placed 
before the words * amongst the children'. 9, Say *he sat down again and 

said'. 10, that he must confess, er tooKe e^ nur gcfle^en. 11, This 

passage is best introduced by the conj. bag. Read carefully App. §§28 and 30. 
12, aii« ber @tabt, which place before the p. p. (mitgebrac^t). 18, irgenb ein«. 

14, Say ' he continued'. 15, See S. 19, N. 7, and supply here the pron. ©5 ; 

to any «= to one. 16, Say 'if they wished it*. 17, unb bann burften 

fie ed %^ oieUei^t anfel^eu. 

Section 89. 

A CUBIOUS INSTBUMENT. 

II. 

The children were accordingly * all attention, while the father thus ' 
proceeded ' : " This small instrument displays * the most * perfect inge- 
nuity of • construction, and'' exquisite nicety and beauty of workmanship. 
From ' its extreme • delicacy ^°, however, it " is so liable to injury, that it 
is always protected by a " sort of light curtain, adorned " with a beautiful 
fringe, and ^* so placed as to fall in a moment on the approach of the 
slightest danger. The" external appearance of the instrument is always 
more or less beautiful, though in this respect there *• is a great diversity 
in the diflferent sorts. The " internal contrivance, however, is the same 
in all ofiheniy and is so curious, and in its power" so astonishing, that 
no one who knows it ^' can suppress his surprise and admiration." 
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1, natnxlid} tie Slufmerffamfett fcCbfl. 2, folgenbermaf en. 8, pro- 

ceeded « continued. 4, displays = shows. 5, most perfect = highest. 

e. Use the gen. of the def. art. 7, Say ' and is most exactly (uniiBcrtrejflicI^ 

Qenau) and beautifully worked*. 8, From = On account of, SBcgen. 

9, extreme = extraordinary. 10, Gm^finbU^fcit, f. 11, it — injury 

« it is so easily exposed (au^'fc^n) to (S. 3, N, 2) injury. 12, a sort of=a 

certain. 13, Use the attributive constr., S. 7, N. 3, 14, Say ' which 

is placed (angeBrad^t) so that it falls down at (bei) the approach of the slightest 
danger in a moment*. 15, The — appearance, JDad Slcujere. 16, Render 
'there is' in this instance by 'bejlel^t (there exists), which must be placed at the 
end of the passage, on account of the preceding subordinative conj. obglei^. 
17, The internal contrivance, JDer 9Wec^ani«mu«. 18, power = efficacy, 

Sitffamfeit, f* 19, it » the same (to agree with 9J?ed§anidmu^). 

Section 90. 

A CUmOUS INSTBUMENT. 

III. 

" By a slight and momentary movement, which the owner can easily 
effect, he can^ ascertain* with considerable accuracy the size, colour, 
shape, weight (S. lo, N. 9), and value of^ any article whatever. A* 
person possessed of one is " thus saved from the necessity of asking a 
thousand questions and' trying a variety of troublesome experiments, 
which would otherwise be necessary; and such a slow and laborious 
process ^ would, after ^ all, not succeed ^ half so well as a single appli- 
cation of this admirable instrument." 

George. "If it is such a very useful thing ^° (S. 27, N. 8), I wonder^* 
that *" everybody, that can at all afford it, does not have one." 

1, To avoid repetition render the verb *can' here by im ©tanbe feitt. 
2, beflimmen, which use in the form of a Supine and place at the end of the 
whole clause. 8, of — whatever, irgenb eincd @c0enjlanbc«. 4, A — one 
= The possessor. 5, is — questions = needs therefore (alfo) not (to) ask 

a thousand questions. To ask a question, eine Stage fle((en. 8, and — ex- 

periments » and to make various troublesome experiments. 7, SSerfa^ren, n. 
8, after all not, bod^ nid^t, which must not be placed between commas. Comp. 
S. 15, N. 3. 9, Qelingcn. 10, thing = object. 11, I wonder, 

t& tounbert mi(^; we wonder, e« tounbcrt un«; you wonder, e« tounbcrt @te. 
12, that — one » that not everybody, who can at all (irgenb) make it possible, 
possesses the same (to agree with ' object'). 

Section 91. 

A CUBIOUS INSTRUMENT. 

IV. 

Father. " These instruments are not so uncommon as you suppose ; 
I myself happen to know several individuals * who ' are possessed of one 
or two of them." 

Charles. "How large are they, father? Could I hold one in my 
hand?" 
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Father. "You* might; but' I should be very sorry to trast* mine 
to you." 

George. " You must take "^ very great care of it, then ^ V* 
Father. " Indeed • I must. I intend every night to envelop *^ it in ^* 
the light curtain I mentioned ; it must, besides, occasionally be washed 
in ^2 a certain colourless liquid kept ^^ for the purpose ; but this is such a 
delicate " operation, that ^* persons, I find, are generally reluctant to per- 
form it. But notwithstanding the tenderness *• of this instrument, you " 
will be surprised to hear that" it may be darted to a great distance, with- 
out *• suffering the least injury, and without any danger of losing it." 

1, individuals « persons. 2» who — one — who possess one. • 3, of 

them = of the same. 4, JDod f onntcjl bu tool^l. 6, but — sorry = but 

I should be very unwilling. 6, to trust anything to a person, @inem ettood 

an't)rttrauen. 7, to take great care of a thing, et»a« fel^r in Slc^t nc^men. 

8, then = thus, alfo, which place after the object. 9, ®etoif mufi i&j baa I 

10, uwl^iiricn. 11, in — mentioned = with the above-mentioned light 

curtain. 12, in -with. 18, bie man ft(^ gu biefem 3h>etfe l^dlt. 14, deli- 
cate — critical, Bebenflid^ or gcfd^rlic^. 15, that — it « that one, as I have 
found, performs (ttoKgie'l^ni) the same generally but (nur) very unwillingly 
(ungcrne). 16, Sm^jlnblici^feit. 17, you — hear « you will hear with 
astonishment. 18, that — distance, baf man e« in lueite ^tmm toerfen fann. 
18, Say ' without that it suffers the least injury, and without that one runs any 
danger of losing [to lose] it/ Comp. S. i, N. 3. 

Section 92. 

A CTTBIOUS INSTBUMENT. 

V. 

Charles. "Indeed^! and how high can you dart it ? " 

Father. "I * should be afraid of telling you to what a distance it will 
reach, lest you should think I am jesting with you." 

George. " Higher than this house, I ' suppose ? " 

Father. " Much higher." 

Charles. " Then *, how do you ' get it again ? " 

Father, *' It • is easily cast down by a gentle movement that does it 
no injury." 

George. " But who can do that ? " 

Father. " The ^ person whose business it is to take care of it." 

Charles. "Well*, I cannot understand you at all; but do' tell us, 
father, what it is chiefly used for I " 

1, ^qA todre ! 2, Say ' I almost fear to tell you what distances it can 

reach, that ^bantit) you may not believe that I am jesting with you*. 8, *I 

suppose', m interrogative sentences, may be elegantly rendered by the 
adverb tDO^l: 

You have prepared your lesson well @ie l^aBen S^re fiectiun l^cute too 1^1 gut 
to-day, / suppose f jiubiert ? 

In elliptic sentences, where the verb is omitted, tool^l generally occupies the 
first place. 4, The adv. benn must stand after the object e^. 5, The 

pron. 'you*, used in a general sense, is mostly rendered by the indef. pron. 
matt. 6, It — down, iSi fcnft fl^ . • • leid^t toicber na^ unten. The place of 
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the words by — injury' is indicated by the three dots. 7, JDerientge. 

8, Well « Alas, 91 A. 9, The English 'do', in sentences of entreaty, may 

colloquially be rendered by the adverb tv^ ; as — 

Do give me the book, my child ! @ieB mir bo(]J ba« ®u^, mm St\xCo I 

Section 93. 

A CUEIOUS INSTRUMENT. 

VI. 

Father. " Its * uses are so various that I know not which ^ to specify. 
It ^ has been found very useful in deciphering (S. i, N. 3) old manuscripts, 
and *, indeed, has its use in modem prints. It ' will assist us greatly in 
acquiring* all kinds of knowledge, and without it^ some of the most 
sublime parts * of • creation would be matters ^° of mere conjecture. It ** 
must be confessed, however, that very much depends on a^* proper 
appHcation of it, being (S. 30, N. 4) possessed by many persons who 
appear to have no ^* adequate sense of its value, but " who employ it 
only for the most low and common purposes, without even thinking, 
apparently, of the noble uses ^'^ for which it is designed, or of the ex- 
quisite" gratification" (S. 16, N. 10) it is capable of affording. It" is 
indeed in order to excite in your minds some higher sense of its value 
than you might otherwise have entertained, that I am giving you this 
previous description." 

George. " Well /heny tell us something more about it (S. 4, N. 5, B)" 
Father. "It is also of" a very penetrating quality, and if can often 
discover secrets which can be detected by no other means. It ^ must 
be owned, however, that ** it is equally prone to reveal them "." 

1, Its — various « It serves for (ju) such (fo) various purposes (3h)e(f, m.). 
2, which — specify = which I shall specify (anful(>ren). 3, It — useful = One 

has found it of great use. 4, and — prints ~ and also in (bei) our modem 

printing it is indeed of great use. 5, It — greatly = It helps us much. 

6, ftd^ rrtDeiBen ; all kinds of, aUevlei. 7, it -^ the same. 8, 'parts' here 

©cbiete. 9, Use the gen. of the def. art. 10, matters « objects. 

11, It — however = I must however confess. 12, Use the def. art.; proper 
= right ; of it = of the same. 13, no — sense = a wrong idea (93earijf, m.). 

14, unb. 15, uses « purposes (3»edf, m.), 16, utitterglei^lic^, i.e. in- 

comparable, 17, @cnu|i, m., i.e. enjoyment. 18, Say ' Only to awaken 
in you a higher idea of its value than you probably (tJertnutl^Ud^) otherwise (fonjl) 
would have had (Pluperfect Subj.), I give you this previous (ttorlfiuflg) descrip- 
tion'. 19, of — quality = very penetrative ([(^arflid^tig). 20, Say* But 
(3)od§) I must confess. 21, that — prone = that it is just as much (eben fo 
fe^r) prone ; prone = disposed, geneigt. 22, them =? the same, to agree with 
* secrets'. 

Section 94. 

A CtmiOUS INSTBUMENT. 

VII. 

Charles. " What ! can it speak then ?" 

Father. "It is sometimes said (S. 54, N. 13) to* do so, especially 
when " it happens to meet with ' one of its own species." 
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George. " What colour are * these instmments ? " 

Father. " They vary * considerably in this respect" 

George. " Well, what colour is yours ? " 

Father. ** I believe it is of a darkish colour ; but if I shall confess 
the truth (S. 27, N. 8), I must say that I never saw (S. 48, N. 2) it* in 
my life." 

Both. " Never '' saw it in your life ? " 

Father. " No, nor * do I wish ; but I have seen a representation of it^ 
which (S. 48, N. 6) is so exact that my curiosity is quite satisfied." 

George. " But why don't you look • at the thing itself? " 

Father. " I should be in, great danger ^® of losing it, if I " did." 

Charles. " Then you could buy (S. 58, N. 8) another." 

Father. " Nay^*, I believe I could not prevail"^ upon any one to part 
with such (S. 28, N. 9) a thing"." 

George. " Then, how did you get yours ? " 

Father. " I am so fortujiate as " to be possessed of more than one ; 
but *® how I got them I really cannot recollect "." 

Charles. " Not recollect I Why", you said you brought " them from 
London to-night I " 

Father. ** So ^ I did ; I should be sorry if I had left them behind me 
(see App. § 36)." 

Charles. " Now**, father, do tell us the name of this curious instru- 
ment I " 

Father. "It is — ^the Eye." — Jane Taylor. 

1, ' to do so*, referring to the preceding verb * speak*, must be rendered by 
the infinitive of that verb. 2, when — with = when it accidentally comes 

together with. 8, with — species, mit einem feineg ®Ici(!^en. 4, are = 

have. 5, to vary considerably, fe^r »erf(i^icben feiu. 6, Supply the 

adverb no(!J after the object. 7, Never — life? = You have never seen 

it in your life ? 8, td^ tohti^d^t t9 and^ nic^t. 9, to look at a thing, ftd^ ein 
IDing anfelften. 10, *to be in great danger', here ©cfa^r (aufm. 11, Sup- 
ply here the object *e«'. 12, D nein. 13, to prevail upon any one, 
Sentanb iiBerr'eben. 14, 'thing', here ©egenflanb, m. 15, ncd^ me^r aid 
eined gu Bcjlfeen. 16, but — them, aber toie i^ bagu gefommen bin. 17, to 
recollect, ftd^ etoaa ind ©cbd^tnif nurucfrufen. 18, The English *why* is, 
in this instance, best rendered by the adverb ' [a *, which place after the verb. 

19, Use the Perf. Subj., according to App. §§28 and 30 ; here mit'bringen. 

20, @eti>if l^abe i(^ ba«. 21, Say * But father, tell us at last,' and supply the 
adverb ' bod^* after the pron. *us'. Comp. Lange's German Manual, p. 354, 
L. 31, N. 4. 

Section 95. 

AiraiiO^- SAXON DKBSS. 

The dress of civilians in general consisted * of a shirt and tunic de- 
scending ' to the knee, of linen or wool, according * to the season. A 
belt was often worn round the waist ", and a short cloak over the whole. 
Drawers, leather shoes or short boots and hose, or sandals, completed 
the ordinary costume. Labourers (S. 3, N. 2) are generally represented 
with shoes, but without hose. Females' of all ranks ^ wore long, loose 
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garments reaching' to the ground, completely hiding (S. 16, N. 4) all* 
s)anmetry of® shape. Long hair, parted ^° on the forehead, and falling" 
naturally down the shoulders, with an ample " beard and moustache, dis- 
tinguish the Anglo-Saxons from the closely cropped*' Normans. Planche 
remarks that ^* the character of face, as delineated in illuminations, im- 
mediately designates**^ the age" wherein" the early" portraits of our 
Lord", which have'^ been reverently" copied lo^ the present day, 
were*' originally fabricated. — Milner, History of England. 

1, Say ' The dress of the Anglo-Saxons'. 2, to consist of a thing, and 

ettood bejlel^en. 8, to descend = to reach ; to, an or auf. Use the attributive 
construction explained in S. 48, N. 6. 4, according to, {e nac^. 6» waist 
«body. 6, Females = Women. 7, ©tanb, m. 8, Jebe. 9, Use 
the gen. of the def. art.; form, ®ejlaft; f. 10, gefd^eitelt; on the forehead 

= in the middle. Use the attributive construction. 11» and falling = 

which fell. 12, ))oU. 18, fur) gefd^oren. 14, that — illuminations, 

ba$ ber ®ef!d§tdtt))}ud in ben SlbBilbungen. 16, Bef!immen. 16, Qtxtaiivc, m., 
i.e. epoch. 17, wherein = in which. 18, 'early', here = fi^t. 19, Lord 
= Saviour, J^eilanb, m. 20, Use the active voice with *man'. Comp. S. 4, 

N. 4. 21, fo ^ietdhJctt. 22, h\S auf. 28, Say ' were first (juerjl) 

made (an'fertigen) '. 

Section 96. 

THE GIiACIEBS AT^ STTNSET^ 

L • 

At a distance these glaciers, as ' I have said before, look * like frozen 
rivers (S. 26, N. 3); when* one approaches nearer, or when they press* 
downward "^ into the valley, they look ' like immense crystals and pillars • 
of ice ipiled ^° together in every conceivable form. The effect " of this 
pile^* of ice, lying (S. 48, N. 6) directly" in the lap of" green grass and 
flowers, is quite singular. Before we had entered " the valley, the sun 
had gone down ; the sky behind the mountains was clear, and it" seemed 
for a few moments as if darkness ^^ was rapidly coming on. But *' in 
a few moments commenced a scene " of transfiguration, more *° glorious 
than anything I had witnessed yet. The cold, white, dismal fields ^ of 
ice gradually changed " into hues * of the most beautiful rose colour ^. 
A** bank of white clouds, which rested*' above the mountains, kindled^ 
and glared "^ as ** if some spirit of light had entered into them. 

1, Bet, contracted with the dat. of the def. art. 2, Comp. S. 26. 3, Place 
the words *as — before' at the head of the whole passage; *at a distance', va 
bet ©ntfemung. For the constr. see App. § 15. 4, *to look like', here 

'dl^nlid^ fel^en', which requires the dat. 5, The clause 'when — nearer' 

maybe briefly rendered by *in ber Sldljfe', i.e. * close by'. 6, l^incin'bringen. 

7, aBto&rtd. 8, *to look' may here be rendered by au^'fel^en, to avoid re- 

petition; 'like' must then be turned by 'toie'. 9, To render * pillars of 

ice' form a comp. n. analagous to 'ice-pillars', 10, to pile together, 

auf fc^id^ten ; use the attributive constr. 11, ©inbrucf, m. 12, pile of 

ice, @i«maffe; f. 13, unmittelbar. 14, Use the gen. of the def. art. 

15, betreten, v. tr. 16, it seemed — it had the appearance. The adverbial 

circumstance of time ^for a few moments' may be emphasized by being placed 
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immediately after the conj. 'and'. 17, Darkness is coming on, bie ^uxts 

Ml^eit hn(l)t l^erein. 18, But — moments = But soon. 19» Form a 

comp. n. 20, The passage 'more — yet* may be elegantly rendered by 

' toel^e alTed Beteitd ©efii^aute nodf an $enli^!eit uBertraf '. 21, Form a comp. n. 
22, to change into something, in tttoai u bergel^eu. 23,'9arbentone. 24, ^a 
fenrotl^, n. 26, A — clouds, @in toeif ed ©etoolf . 26, rested = hung. 

27, kmdled = reddened (erro't^cn). 28, glared = glowed (etfito'^en). 

28, as — them, tote )9on einem Sic^t^etfle erfuHt. 

Section 97. 

THE aiiACIEBS AT ST7NSET. 

II. 

You^ did not lose your idea of the dazzling, spiritual whiteness of the 
snow ; yet you seemed to see it through a rosy veil, the sharp edges of 
the glaciers and the h()llows between the peaks reflecting wavering tints 
of lilac and purple. The efifect ^ was solemn and spiritual above every- 
thing I have ever seen. These ' words, which * had often been in my 
mind through the day, and " which occurred more often than any others 
while I was travelUng through the Alps, came into my mind with a pomp 
and magnificence of meaning unknown before :-^" For by (burti^) Him 
were all things created that are in ' heaven and that are in earth, visible 
and invisible, whether "^ they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, 
or powers^: all things were created by Him and for Him: and He is 
before* all things, and by Him all things consist" (Col. i. 16, 17)." — 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 

1, Say ' The idea (SSilb^ n.) of the dazzling, spiritual (geiflevl^afl) whiteness of 
the snow lost itself not ; it seemed, however, as if one saw it (aU f&l^e man ed) 
through a rosy veil, whilst the sharp edges (Qadt, f.) of the glaciers and the 
hollows (SSerticfung; f.) between the peaks were beaming (erflralf)Ien) in wavering 
(unbejiimmt) colours of lilac and purple'. 2, Say ' The impression (C^in^ 

imd, m.) of it (S. 4, N. 5, B) surpassed in (an) solemnity and sublimity every- 
thing (aUte, S. 3, N. 7) that I had (App. § 33) ever seen*. 3, Say 'The 
following words'. 4, which — mind, bie mir . . . oft ttor ber @eele gejlanben. 
6, and — before = and of (an) which I was most reminded during my Alpine 
journey (SU^enrcife), revealed themselves only (erjl) now to my mind in their 
whole splendour and magnificence. 6, in — earth, ivx ^immel unb auf 
(Srben. 7, whether they be, feien fit. 8, (BttoaUtn. 9, is before 
=■ stands above. 10, Beflel^m, which place after ' Him'. 

Section 98. 

THE IiOST CHILD FOUITD^ 

I. 

A few years since, in the United States of America, a child was lost ■ 
in the woods. Darkness (S. 3, N. 2) was rapidly commg on ', and the 
alarmed father, accompanied by some of his neighbours, hastened away 
in* search of the lost child. The* search continued in vain till nine 
o'clock in the evening. Then the alarm bell was rung', and the cry of 
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fire '' soon resounded through the streets. It ® was, however, ascertained 
that® it was not fire which caused the alarm, and that the bell tolled ^° to 
spread the more ^* solemn tidings ^" of a child lost ^\ 

Every heart sympathised ^* in the sorrows of the distracted ^" parents, 
and multitudes " of the people " were seen (S. 4, N. 4) ascending the 
hill upon the declivity of which the village was situated ", to " aid in the 
search. The night passed away, the morning dawned, and yet no tidings 
came. The sun arose. The whole landscape glittered in the rays of the 
morning sun. But the village was deserted and still; the shops were 
closed, and business was hushed \ Mothers ^ were walking ^ the streets 
with sympathising^ countenances and anxious" hearts. There'" was 
but one thought there : — What has become of^" the lost" child? 

1, ^ca toiebergefunbene JTinb. 2, to be lost, f!d§ oertrren. 8» to come 

on, i)txaVLXVidm, 4, in — child = to seek the missed child. 5, The — 

evening « Till 9 o'clock in the evening (aBenb3) their endeavours had remained 
without success (erfolglod). Bemember that the verbs feitt; toetben, and 
bleibett are oopjugated with the auxiliary feitt. 6, giel^en. 7, Form 
a compound noun by combining the corresponding German terms of the nouns 
*fire* and *cry' (S. 36, N. 7, ji). 8, it — ascertained, iSe fiellte fl^ ieboc^ 

](|etau0. 9, that — alarm « that the alarm was not caused through fire. 

10, evtonen. 11, more solemn « still more dreadfuL 12, tidings » 

message. 13, Use the p. p. of the verb Dermiffen. See S. 7, N. 3, j1. 

14, Say 'shared the sorrow' (.^uwmer, m., which is only used in the Sing.). 

15, anaftctfuKt. ^ 16, @(^aten. 17, of the people = of country-people. 
18, to be situated, Iiegen. 19, to — search, urn mit fuAcn §u l^etfen. 20, * to 
be hushed', here = to rest. 21, Say * The women . 22, to walk the 
streets, auf ben @trafien untl^er'gel^n. 23, tl^eilnel^menb. 24, (Sd toar nuc 
ein ©ebanfe, bet atle erfuOte. 25, ava. 

Section 99. 

THE liOST CHTTiT) FOUITD. 

II. 

About^ nine in* the morning the signal gun was fired, which announced 
that the child was found (S. 4, N. 4), and for ^ some time the suspense 
was dreadfuL Was the child found a* mangled corpse, or was it alive and 
well ? Soon (App. § 14) a joyful shout' proclaimed the safety of the child. 
A procfession was formed ' by those engaged "^ in the search. The child 
was placed upon a litter, hastily constructed ® from the boughs of trees 
(S. 36, N. 7, A), and borne* in triumph at^° the head*^ of the procession. 

When they arrived at the brow^* of the hill, they stoppedyi?r a moment, 
and proclaimed their success with three loud and animated ^' cheers **. 
The mother could no longer restrain her feelings. She rushed into " the 
street, clasped her " child to her bosom, and wept aloud. Every " eye 
was suffused with tears, sxid/or a moment all was silent 

But suddenly some one gave a" signal for" a shout. One long, loud, 
and happy note of joy*° rose from" the assembled multitude^, who then 
dispersed to (S. 19, N. 7) return home and to resume^ their business. — 
Jacob Abbott. 
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1, ($rgra. 2, in the morning, motqna. 8, for — time, einc Qt\i long. 

4^ a^as a»ald. 6, joyful shout, 9reubengef(^m (S. 76, 22, jB). 6, Use 
the reflective form ftd^ bilben ; by, »on. 7, toetd^e ft(^ bei bet Slufftnbung brt 

J^inbed betBeiligt l^ten. 8, Use the attributive construction pointed out 

in S. 7, N. 3 ; constructed, gufarn'mengcfugt ; from, au0. 9, etn^er tragen. 

10, an. 11, ^pii^f f. 12, brow » top. 18, animated » fiery. 

14, ^urral^. 15, auf. 16, her = the. 17, Say * No eye was with- 

out tears (tl^ranenteer)'. 18, Use the def. art. 18» §u. 20, happy — 
joy, form a comp. noun of the corresponding German terms 'joy' and *cry'. 
21, and. 22, ^tnQt, f. 28, to resume business, fid^ an fein ®efd^&fl 

begebetu 

Section 100. 

FEBSFTEIATION. 

Perspiration is the evacuation ^ of the juices of the body through the 
pores of the skin. It has been calculated (S. 4, N. 4) that there are* 
above three hundred millions of pores in the glands of the skin which 
covers the body of a middle-sized man. Through these pores more than 
one half* of what we eat and drink passes off' by" insensible* perspira- 
tion. If we consume eight pounds of food in' a day (App. § 9 ; S. 27, 
N. 8), five pounds of it (S. 4, N. 5, B) are insensibly discharged' by 
perspiration. During* a night of seven hours' sleep we perspire about 
two ^^ pounds and a half. At an average we may *^ estimate the dis- 
charge ^ by " sensible and insensible perspiration at ^^from half an ounce 
to" four ounces per hour. This (DieS) is a most " wonderful part ^* of 
the animal economy, and " is absolutely necessary to " our hedth, and 
even to our very existence. — The Rev. Dr. Dick. 

1, Slu^fi^^eibunj, f. 2, * (there) to be', here ft(^ BefUibm. Place the re- 

flective pron. alter the conjunction bog. The words 'above — pores' come 
after the relative clause 'which — man', after which place the verb bcfinbcn. 
8, enttoei(^en. 4, bie ^dlfte. 6, mittelfi. 6, unmecnii!^. 7, an. 

8, au^'fd^^tbcn. 9, Say * During a seven hours' (fleBenjliinbig) sleep '. 10, two 
pounds and a half, btittel^alb $funb. 11, may « can. 12, bu^. 18, auf. 
14, bi^. 15, Use the superlative of the adv. ]^o(!^. 16, part — economy, 
©inrid^tung im t^ierifdften Drgani^mud. 17, Substitute a relative pronoun for 

the conjunction ' and', which will improve the sentence very much. 18, fur. 

Section 101. 

THE DBAMA OF THE FKESNCH^ KEVOLUTION OF 1848. 

I. 
Our first scene is a palace ; the period * winter ; the time ' morning, 
and the weather cold and miserable *. It is ten o'clock, and the King 
of France with his wife * and family are • discovered at the breakfast table. 
A splendid beginning 1 Calmness "^ is the prevailing expression of every 
countenance save one — the king's daughter-in-law®, who looks anxious 
and disturbed. Light • domestic talk, such as ^° becomes princes and the 
gilded roof that" overhangs them, occupies" the moments. Hush"! 
Whilst the lacqueys, dressed (S. 7, N. 3,-4) in gold and scarlet, move ^* 
noiselessly about the room, a noise is heard without ^^ It^* becomes 
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more" audible by degrees. Suddenly the door flies open, and two" men 
enter, pale as ghosts. They" are Ministers of State (S. 76, N. 22, A). 
They have news to communicate. Discontent prevails in the city ; the ^ 
populace are out ; the dragoons have surrendered their sabres, the soldiers 
their arms, within** sight of the apartment in which the king had just now 
enjoyed his meal, and his daughter-in-law had looked ^ so sad. 

1, National a^eotives require a small initial in (German. 2, period 
« season. 8, time = day-time (S. 76, N. 22, B). Connect the two nouns 

by means of the genitive inflection te, 4, xauf). 6, wife, consort, 

©emal^litt, which term generally applies to the wife of a king, or to that of 
persons of the upper ranks of society. — The possessive adj. pron. is best 
repeated before the next noun. 6, Since the subject begins the sentence, 

the verb must be placed immediately after it. Say 'The king of France 
sits, etc.*, and transl. the words *at — table' briefly thus: beim Sru^jlucf^tifd^e. 
7, Calmness — disturbed. This period is best construed thus: With tJbe ex- 
ception of the king's daughter-in-law (i. e. the daughter-in-law of the king), 
who looks anxious and disturbed, bear (App. § 14) all the faces the expression 
of (S. 3, N. 2) calmness.— !Der J?5nig tear Subtoig ^^ilijjj), geb. ben 6.Dctob. 1773 
gu paxie, &ltcfler (So^n be« ^erjog« l^ubtoig ^i^iiipp »on Orleans, ^ad) ber Suttrwo? 
lution tton 1830 bejiicq er frafl ^ommerbefqluffc^ »om 7. Slug, ate Jtonig ber Srangofen 
ben Xl^ron. i>nx^ bie Sebruarret)o(ution )9on 1848 gefiur^t, fiob et nac^ (inolanb, too er 
fortcm in (Slaremont unter bem Xitet eine^ ©rafen oon ^mliXf lebte unb ixa Sa^re 1850 
fiarb. @eine ©emal^Un war 9){atia ^malie oon @ictUen, toel(]^e ebenfatfd ia 
^nglanb fiarb. 8, iDie (Sd^toiegertoc^^ter bed Stoni^ n>ar ^tUnt, ^etgogin oon 
DxUani, oertoitttoete ©ema^lin bed tm Sal^re 1842 inforge eined @^)runged ava bem 
afiagen beim !Dur(!^gel^en ber $ferbe oerungtucften ^erjogd gerbinanb oon DxUane, 
bed dlteflen ^ol^ned bed J^onigd l^ubtoig $^i(i)))>; toddtitx a^t Stinltx l^atte. 8, Sup- 
ply the indef. art. before the adj. Might*; * domestic', here » confidential ; 
talk » conversation. 10, such as, toie, sifter which supply the pron. fte to 

agree with 'conversation'. It becomes princes, ed pa^t fl(^ fiir Sflrflen. 
11, UJbat — tJifem*, may be briefly turned by 'over them'. 12, occupies 

— moments, lagt bie 3eit fci^nett bal^ingcl^en. 13, Sqox^ I 14, to move, 
^d) beloegen ; about the room » in the room. 15, without » outside. 
16, Use here a demonstrative pronoun to agree with 'noise'. 17, more 

— degrees » louder and louder. 18, two men pale as ghosts, gtoei geifier^ 
Uti^t ©eftalten. 19, They are, ©d flnb. 20, JDer ^Jobel ijl auf ben SBeinen. 
21, within — meal « and this almost (fafl) immediately in front of (oor) the 
windows of the room in which the king had just now breakfasted. — Use the 
verb in the Imperfect, and render just no<w by foeben. 22, * to look sad', 
here tdibe ein^erblicfen, which use likewise in the Imperfect. — The Gtorman 
Imperfect is chiefly used as a historical tense and to ezpress a past 
action or ooourrenoe with reference to another. It is, however, like- 
wise used to denote the continuance of an action, to describe a certain state, 
and to express customary and habitual action. Comp. S. 48, N. 2, for the use 
of the Perfect. 

Section 102. 

THE DRAMA OF THE FBENCH BEVOLITTION OF I84& 

What is to be done ? The king is thunderstruck *, hesitates for a 
moment, and" then, urged'' by the queen, instantly leaves the room. 
The* queen follows' her husband with her (S. 43, N. 9, A) eyes from 
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the palace window. She sees* him on horseback' reviewing* the National 
Guards *. She has no fear, neither *° has he. What " more ? He re- 
turns, accompanied ' by ** the man whom ", yesterday, to satisfy public 
clamour, he created Prime Minister. Has the Minister power to save his 
master? You (S. 92, N. 5) observe at" a glance that" he is far more 
anxious to save himself. He craves** permission to resign. Permission" 
is granted, when (S. 4, N. 2) a volley" is (S. 4, N. 4) heard close*' to 
their ears. What does it mean? This*° man will tell you who now 
enters. The King has a pen in his hand, with which he is about (S. 6, 
N. 4) to appoint his new Prime Minister. " Sign" not," shouts the" last 
comer, a ^ man of the press, with the face ** of a student, and the spirit ^ 
of a soldier. " Sign rather *• your own abdication." The situation is 
fine *'. The pen drops ** from the King's fingers ; the speaker *• takes it 
up, and quietly'* replaces '^ it in the Monarch's hand (see S. 43, N. 9). 

1, tote Vow 5)onner gerul^rt. 2, Here place the verb * leaves*. 3, The 

Fast (Perfect) Participle is often used elliptically to denote an ex- 
isting state or condition; as — 

Urged by his father, he instantly left SSon feinem SSatct gebwnQt, »erUef er 
the room. eiligfl bo« Simmer. 

4, Construe this period by beginning with the adverbial clause 'from the 
palace window*, »on ben Senjlem te« ^Polajled aui. The verb must then follow 
immediately. To denote a starting point with respect to place, the English 
preposition 'from' is generally translated by t>Ott followed by the prepositional 
adverb aM, or by au^ . . . fjinayiS when the verb indicates a motion from one 
place to another. In relation to time we use t>Ott . . . an, which often cor- 
responds to the English 'beginning with*, or to 'from' followed by 
'forwards'; as — 

Beginning ivitb to-morrow {From to- ffioninorgenan inuffen @ie jeben 3^ag 
morrow for<wards) you must take fpajieren gel^cn. 

a walk every day. 

5, folgen requires the dative. 6, See S. 78, N. 14. 7, ju ?Pferbe. 
8, tnufiem. 8, the National Guards, bie D'latij^natgarbe. 10, neither has 
he - and he also not. 11, 9Bad giebt'0 toeitec? 12, by the man, ))on 
einem SWannc. 13, 'whom — Minister*, construe 'whom he only (erft) 
yesterday appointed Prime Minister, to satisfy (genugen, with the dat.) the im- 
petuous (ungefliiin) demands of the people*. To appoint, to create, emenneti. 
Verbs denoting choosing and appointing, as etnennett, ma^ett^ and 
ettoa^lett, to choose, to elect, require in German an Accusative followed by 
the prep. )tt with the dative, when in English they govern two Accusa- 
tives in the active voice; as — ' 

The King appointed Prince Bismark fDer Jtonig etnannte ben Siirjlen 58i«^ 

Prime Minister. mavf gum premier 9Wini)let, 

S. 37, N. 4 will show the construction in connection with the passive voice. 
14, at a glance, augenbUdnid^. 16, that — anxious, ba^ ed il^m meC nte^r 

barum gu tl^un ifl. 16, to crave permission to resign, irnt (Srlaubni^ bitten, 

fein 9lmt nie'berlegen gu burfen. 17, Use the def. art. with this noun, and 

supply the dat. of the pers. pron. er after the auxiliary ; the verb is in the 
passive voice. 18, 9Ku«!etenfatoe, f. 19, close to their ears « in the 

immediate neighbourhood. 20, * This — enters* may be briefly rendered : 
IDer foeben ^intvetenbe iDtrb e^ vaii gu erfennen geben. 21, unterf(]^rei'ben, insep. 

comp. str. v., which use in the 3rd pers. pi. of the Imperative mood. As a 
mark of respect, the word ' @ice* may be inserted after this clause. 22, the 
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— comer, bcr ^ereingetretnie. 28, etn SuumaUjl. 24, ' face', here ^ im- 
pudence or boldness. 26, spirit = courage. 26, licber. 27, fine 
= critical. 28, to drop from, entfatten, with the dat. 28, Form a noun 
of the present participle of the verb fpre(!^en. The noun @))rf(!^er applies, as 
a rule, to the Speaker in the English House of Commons. The Speaker in 
the Imperial German Reichstag is styled $rfifibcnt. SO, In German, 
when the subject stands before the verb, the adverb must never 
precede the latter or, in compound forms, the copula (auxiliary 
verb). Gomp, App. § 9. 81, toicter geBen. 

Section 103. 

THE DBATVTA OF THE FBENCH BEVOIiUTION OF 1848. 

III. 

The audience * is already touched '. The poor king looks around him 
for' advice; no* one offers it; even the Prime Minister of^ yesterday 
is dumb; and in* another instant the'' deed is done. The Kling has 
abdicated in ® favour of his grandson \ Behind the scenes ^® you (S. 92, 
N. 5) hear sounds ^^ of tumult and disorder, and your *^ heart is already 
beating for the issue. The King doffs ^* his robes ", places his sword 
upon the table, and", dressed (S. 102, N. 3) as a private gentleman*', is 
evidently anxious *'' to depart. The Queen would " fain meet the coming 
danger, but his*' Majesty has already ordered the carriages. The horses 
are put*° to, but horses and groom are shot** by the multitude**. A broad 
path leads from ^ the palace garden **, and at the end ^ of it a friendly 
hand ^ has brought two hired coaches *l " Let ^ us go," exclaims the 
Monarch, and, leaning (S. 53, N. 12) heavily*® upon the Queen, whose'® 
head is high and erect, he hurries on. The coaches are '* reached ; the 
fugitives escape ^\ They arrive at St. Cloud '*, at Versailles, but not to 
(S. 19, N. 7. Supply the adv. bort) stay. On'* they go, and at half-past 
eleven o'clock at night they descend at Dreux ^\ 

1, JDic antocfcnben. 2, ticf ergtiffen fein. 3, na(^. 4, No — it, 

jtcincr erbietct pd^ baju. 5, of yesterday, gcjlem emannt, which use attri- 

butively before the noun. 6, in another = in the next. 7, ' to do 

a deed', here etne Utfunbe ttoKjiel^en. 8, ju ©unften. ^ 9, 5)er ©nfet hxit 

ber dltejlc @ol^n bc« tterfiorbenen ^ttie(^9 gferbinanb tton Drleand itnb feincr ©emal^ttn 
^elcnc. JDiefer @ol^n, tcct^cr not^ l^cute (3u(i, i882)| in Stanfveic!^ (ebt, tr&gt ben 
Silamen fiubtoig ^ydm tton Drtcan« unb fu^rt ben %xiti eine« ©rafen »on $ari^. ©eiti 
Jiingerer S3ruber ift Oiobert $^ilqj^ tton Orle'an^ mit bem Xitel ^erjog tton Sl^artre^, 
augenblicftid^ ebenfaKg in Sranfrcic]^. 10, Use here the Sing. 11, sounds 

— disorder = confusion and noise. 12, your — issue =» our hearts beat already 
in anxious expectation of the events to come (bed J^ommenben). 18, )}on fl^ 
i»erfen. 14, * robes', here ©toatdfleiber. 15, Here place the verb *is'. 
16, * priv. gentl.', here @i»iU)l. 17, begierig: *to depart', here = to flee. 
18, would fain = would willingly; use the Imperf. Subj. of mogen with the adv. 
gem. To meet danger, ber ©cfol^r bie (Stime bieten. 19, @e. (for @eine) 
SWaJejldt, after which place the verb in the 3rd pers. pL, which is customary in 
speaking of Sovereigns. 20, to put to = to put the horses to, an'ft'annen. 
21, erfd^ie^en. 22, ^ohtX, m. 28, 'from', here and . . . l^inaud. Comp. 
S. 102, N. 4. 24, Form a compound of ' castle ' and ' garden '. 26, ' end', 
here ^udgang, m. 26, Form a comp. of 'friend' and 'hand' according to 
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S. 76, N. 22, B. 27, SRietl^ftttfd^, f. 28, The King would address 

his Consort in the 2nd pers. sing. 29, to lean heavily upon, fi(j^ fefl ^u^en 

oitf (with Ace). 80, koeld^ mtt iiotger^obenent ^oiq^te ein]^(^reitet. 81, are 
reached, toetben Bc^egen. 82, ent!ommen. 88, @anct (Sloub Bet fUtx^aHia 
tear gtt jener Beit etne belieBte (Reflbenj ber foniftttil^ett 9«nilte. * @anct' (abbreviated 
@t) comes from the Latin ^sanctus'. 84, @0 gel^t toeiter. 86, IDreur 

i^ ein St&btd^en im !De)>artement Qwcu^oixt, an ber (Snxt, mit 7000 @inn>o^nem unb 
entl^aft ein (S^lo^ mtt ©roBfa^eHe bed ^ufed Dxliata, ml^t )>on ber Gutter bed SUnxQ/S 
Siibkoig ^fiUvpp gegrunbet tturbe. 

Section 104. 

THE BSAMA OF THE FBENCH BEVOIiUTION OF 1848. 

IV. 

At one in the morning they are joined^ by (jjon) one of the King's 
sons, who informs the unhappy pair that the claims ' of the grandson 
^ad^ been disregarded, and ihcU the republic had been declared by the 
people of Paris. It is enough. The King shaves off his whiskers,>puts 
on green spectacles, buries ^ his face in a handkerchief, speaks English, 
and calls himself Smith. The wind is° high, the coast* dangerous, em- 
barkation '^ is out of question at the moment, and before an opportunity 
offers, the rank of the runaways ' is discovered. Fortime (S. 3, N. 2), 
however, is' with them : they escape ^° capture and put to sea. Protected 
by Heaven, they reach in ssifety ^^ the hospitable shores of England. 

Meanwhile^*, what has happened in Paris? The whole city has given 
way " to a handful of rioters — men (S. 53, N. 9) who meditated an 
"emeute**", and effected, to their astonishment, an actual revolution. 
But^* two individuals upon the side of the King evinced a" particle of 
courage, and these were women — his wife and his daughter-in-law 
already" mentioned The " rest of the city were" faithless to themselves 
as well as to the King. 

1, *to be joined', here eingel^ott toerben (to be overtaken). S, Here 

ITBrcnanfpruc^e. 8, According to the two rules in §§ 28 and 30 of the 

Appendix, de Perfect of the Subjunctive Mood is to be used in this and the 
following clause. The two clauses, however, can be joined by omitting the 
second conjunction ' that' and the copula * had been' of the first clause. Turn 
*to disregard' by nid^t anerfennen; the words *by — Paris' may be briefly ren- 
dered by Don ben -^Parifenif which place immediately after the conjunction * and'. 
4, 'to bury', here = to veil, unil^iil(en; the {Kcp. *in' must then be rendered 
by mtt. 6, is high » blows violently. 6, Since the copula ' is ' was 

changed into another verb in the previous clause, it must be inserted here. 
7, The literal version of this clause would not read well. I propose to use 
the following construction : it is (Comp. N. 19) for the moment impossible to 
embark. 8, runaways = fugitives. 8, is with them, ift il^nen l^olb (pro- 
pitious). 10, to escape capture, ber S^er^oftimg entge^en; to put to sea, in 
bie @ee fled^en. 11, gtucfU^; 'shores', here ©eflabe. 12, Sngtoifdjien, 
which place after the copula 'has*. The verb 'to happen' is conjugated with 
fein. 18, to give way = to yield, conj. with fein ; handiful, J&duileitt. 
14, Slufhil^r, m. ; rioter, ^lufrii^rer. 15, but = only ; individuals = persons. 
16, a particle of = a little. 17, beren totr f(]^on ertodfenten. 18, All the 
others in the city. 19, were — Kings 'were just as faithless towards 

VOL. IV. F 
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themselves as they were towards the King', and insert the grammatical subject 
te after the pronoun 'they'. — The gn^ammatical subject ed is frequently 
employed for emphasizing the real suhgeot or to give more tone and 
life to the oonstruotion ; as — @^ fprac^ bie £eibenf(!^aft ava feinen 3u^en. It is, 
moreover, used with all impersonal verbs; as — ed ^ert, cd bonnert, ti gtebt, e0 ifi. 

Section 105. 

THE DSAMA OF THE FBENCH BEVOLUTION OF 1848. 

V. 

Princes, peers ^, soldiers, and statesmen were all sneaking^ in hiding 
places whilst the capital was ' made over to the mercy of a few dozen 
incendiaries. The daughter-in-law, seeing (S. 55, N. i) the King depart*, 
carries*^ her child to the Chamber of Deputies*, and'' there, with womanly 
courage and queenly dignity, vindicates his rights. Her friends entreat 
her to withdraw. Finn ® in her purpose, she does not move • an inch. 
She attempts to speak, but is interrupted; and^° he who interrupts is 
himself silenced by an armed mob that pours *^ into the halP". The 
Duchess is forced away", and in that terrible extremity is separated from 
her son. The child is seized by (S. 106, N. 23) a rough hand, which ^* 
is strong enough to strike ^*, but " generous enough to save. The boy 
is brought " to his mother, and mother and son pass " from asylum to 
asylum, chased ^® by scythes, sabres, muskets, and, worse ^" than all, the ** 
bloody passions of an infuriated " canaille". For^ four days they^® creep 
into hiding places ; on the fifth day they are beyond the frontier. 

1, The Peers of France were called 'Pairs', which term is used in German, 
the final d being pronounced. 2, to sneak into hiding places, in ben SBinfel 

ftte(!^en. 8, was made over « was left (fiber(affen), with the dat. Construe 

the sentence after the following model : — ^3)ic Sejiung tourbe eincr Hcinen Slngal^l 
®o(baten auf ®nabe ober Ungnabe ubedaffen. 4, ba))on reifen. Comp. App. § 19. 
6, ful^ren/ before which the subjective pronoun 'she' must be supplied. 
6, i)e|)utierten!ammer, f. 7, and — rights « where she vindicates his rights 

with, etc. 8, gejl {l^ten 3tt)e(f »crfo(gcnb. 9, gurucf n>ei(^en. 10, and 

— himself, unb bcr fie Unterbre(!^enbe felbjl toirb. 11, to pour « to rush. 

12, (Saal, m. 18, gekoaltfam l^intoeg'brangen. 14, After the rel. pron. 

insert the adverb ^tixir (certainly, it is true, indeed), which will give more force 
to the clause. 16, barein'jufc^tagen. 16, 'but', here boc^, or oBer au^. 

17, * to bring ', here — to brmg back. 18, ' to pass ', here = to flee. 

19, chased » pursued ; by, ))on. 20, what is still worse. 21, )>on bent 

Mutgierigen 3orn eined tafenben $dbetd. 22, 93ier !lage lang. 28, they — 

places « they try to conceal themselves. 

Section 106. 

THE DBAMA OF THE FBXSNCH HIlVOIiimON OF 1848. 

VI. 

Everybody is escaping at ^ the same moment. There is the King's 
eldest son, pale and half-naked, throwing^ aside his tinsel and putting on 
fustian, looking' less than a man in his fear, trembling with* emotion, 
and finally running^ like a madman for* his life. There are your^ 
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ministers, of ^ European reputation and wisdom unapproachable, bound- 
ing* like antelopes, northwards ^°, southwards, "anywhere, anywhere" 
out of the city", which they and all the rest give up " to indiscriminate 
riot. And*' now the crowning point of our first "tableau" is ne^r. 
The (S. 107, N. 13) mob, masters" of Paris, are sacking the Tuileries. 
The choicest moveables *" are broken to atoms ; a group " takes *^ the 
places which Royalty filled a moment ago at the breakfast table ; others 
are in the wine cellar drinking*' themselves ten times drunk; others, 
again **, are in the Queen's apartments, defiling ^ that ** domestic sanc- 
tuary. Outside the palace and on the top*^ of it a flag is waved'* by** 
a dozen men, whose " shouts and shrieks invite hundreds, whom *• you 
see crawling up with no earthly object but immediately to (S. 19, N. 7) 
slide down again. 

1, at — momenta with them. 2, 'throwing — life*. The rendering of 

this passage according to the rule of S. 16, N. 4 would be inelegant, since there 
are a number of Present Participles following one another. I propose, there- 
fore, to begin a new period here, saying : He throws aside his tinsel (here 
SUtterfiaat, m.), puts on fustian, etc. ; to put on fustian, fld^ in SSard^ent fleiben. 
8, to look less than a^man, faum cincm 3Wanne d^nttd^ fcl^n. 4, ttor ; emo- 

tion »» excitement. 5, bo»on loufcn. 6, uin fein Men ju retten. 7, your 
*=the. 8, of — unapproachable = incomparable in (an) European fame 

and wisdom. 8, Since a relative clause follows immediately, it would be 

bad taste to render this clause, beginning with a Present Participle, in the same 
form. It will be best to commence a new period. Comp. N. 2. 10, nad^ 

9lorb unb @ub. 11, The second 'anywhere Ms best turned by nurl^intoeg. 

12, bem atemeinen Slufml^r ^jrei^geben. 18, And — near « And now we 

approach (fu^ iial^em, with Dat.) the end (@(^(uf , m.) of our first tableau. The 
French 'tableau' is used with French pronunciation in the same sense in 
German. It is of the neuter gender and takes the inflection of an 9 in the 
Gen. Sing. 14, masters of Paris » which rules in Paris; to rule, bel^ertf(]^en 

(v. tr.). 15, moveables = objects ; atoms « pieces. 16, Insert the 

noun 'men'. 17, einnel^mcn; Royalty = the Royal family; filled » occupied 

iinne l^aben, treated like a comp. sep. v.). The adverbial clause 'at the break- 
last table' is best placed after the verb 'takes'. 18, drinking themselves 
drunk » and drink themselves drunk (flcj^ betrinfen). 19, n^ieberum anbere. 
20, and defile (befubeln). 21, biefe ge^iligte <Stdtte ber ^du^U^feit. 22, top 
=roof ; of it=of the same. 23, The preposition *by' in connection 
'With the passive voice and establishing a relation with the noun or 
pronoun that denotes the doer of the action expressed by the verb, 
is rendered by t>0|l. 24, l^in unb ^er fd^iDenfen. 25, To avoid a 
succession of relative clauses, which should always be avoided, begin again a 
new period here and say : The shouts and shrieks of these men invite {^txhtu 
lodtn), etc. 26, whom — but =» who seem only to climb up (erflettem) the 
roof. The adv. ' inmiediately ' comes after the conjunction ' to'« 

Section 107. 

THE DBAMA OF THE FRENCH BEVOLUTION OF 1848« 

VII. 

There ^ is sentiment in all things. The apartments of the poor 
daughter-in-law are reached (S. 4, N. 4, man), but, strange ^ to say, are 
respected^ in the midst of the work^ of general destruction* Her 

F 2 
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children's toys are"^ not even touched; the hat and (S. 10, N. 9) whip of 
her dead* husband are' still sacred; the books (S. 16, N. 10) she had 
been reading lie still open^' It* is an incident that cannot fail to^° elicit 
rounds of applause. And whilst ^^ anarchy and destruction prevail here, 
there ^^ is equal confusion and danger in the Chamber of Deputies. We 
have seen the" mob forcing their way into (ju) that deliberative assembly. 
Everybody" is now rushing to the tribune. Three " speakers become 
marked from the rest ; their " names are Lamartine *", Cr^mieux "*, and 
Ledru RoUin^; they" gain the popular ear, and undertake (S.51, N. 13) 
to establish " order — a superhuman responsibility 1 A Provisional Go- 
vernment is announced, named ^'j and approved on the spot. " To (S. 73, 
N. 4) the H6tel de Ville 1 " exclaims one «^ " To the H6tel de Ville 1 " 
respond a hundred ; and amidst ^ yells and hootings, cries of " Vive la 
R^publique I " ** Vive Lamartine 1 " "A bas tout le monde 1 " Monsieur 
Lamartine*' sets out for that celebrated building, followed by a train made** 
up of the dregs of a seething metropolis. In the middle"^ of the shouting 
the curtain falls, and *? the first act terminates. Search ^'^ the dramatic 
annals of the world for such another. — Essays from "The Times". 

1, (§9 finbet {!d^ iebo^ uUxaU nod^ eine <Bpnx )>on ®tf^\. % strange to say, 

fonberborcr aSeifc. 8, are respected, toerbm biefelbm . . . »erf(i^ont. 4, work 
— destruction, angeineinc^ SetjIomugdtDer!. 5, Bleiben ; not touched = un- 

touched. 6, \)erfiorben. 7, flnb bem Slnbenfm nodS> t)eiltg. 8, Supply 

here the adverb ba, which will make the sentence more emphatic. 9, It is, 
a^ tjl bie0. Comp. S. 104, N. 19. 10, to — applause, ben aHgeineinjlen 

^cifaft l^erttocjurufen.— -iDiefer SSorfott erfl&rt ^d^ Hxd^ bie groje ^opularitdt be« »ers 
fiorbenen <&etjogd unb feiner ©ema^ltn, bet ^erjogin ^elene )>on DtUan^. 11, Place 
the adv. *here* after whilst, and use the adverb no(!^ with it. 12, * there 

is*, here finbet man, after which place * in — Deputies'. 13, the — way = 

how the mob forces its way (fi(!^ einen SBeg bal^nen). In Oermsji the verb 
agrees in the Singular with a collective substantive in the Singular. 
14, SlKe^ ; to, auf. 15, JDrei Oiebner l^ort man iibet bie anbem l^inau^. 16, fie 
^eigen. 17, they = these; to gain the popular ear, fi(^ bcim SSoCfe ©el^or 

\)erfd^affen. 18, toiebet l^er'fienen. 19, mit IJlawen benannt. 20, Say 

*one voice', and afterwards * hundred other voices*. 21, unter. 22, unb 
untet toieberl^olten Slu«rufen »on . . . 28, *to set out*, here bie ^^roieffiun 

antteten; for, nat^. The verb must of course appear before the Subject 
Lamartine. ^onii ^l))^onfe l^amartine erregte gun&(!^fi but(!^ feine garten 
Sugenbbii^^tungen in ben gtoanjiger ^lal^ren aUgenteine ^ufmetffamfeit. 9la(^bem er 
burc]^ ben Xob eine3 Dl^eim^ etn bebeutenbe« SSermogen ererbt l^atte, bereijle cr 1832 
ben Orient, toorauf er bie ^)oUtif(]^e l^aufba^n betrat unb einer bet gldngenbflen 0lebner ber 
JDeptttiertenfantmer tourbe. 5Ha(!^ ber 5ebruarre»olution tton 1848 tourbe er SKitglieb 
ber j)ro»iforif^en Oiegierung unb SWinifler be« Slu^toattigen, gog fl(!^ yttod^ 185 1 un* 
gufcieben guriid unb + am i. SWdrj 1869 ju $aff9, too er in bflrftigen ^eri^dltniffen 
gelebt l^atte. 3faac $lboI)>^e dr^mieur^ 3^raeUt, tourbe 1830 3lb))ofat am 
^affation«]^ofe gu ^ax\6, befdmjjfte, feit 1842 gWttgtteb ber Stammn, l^eftig ba« SWini* 
flerium ©uigot unb forbert? bie (Reformbetoec^unQ. ^ad^ ber gebruarrettorution »on 
1848 toarb er QRitglieb ber ^jrottiforifc^en Oiegterung, in ber er furje 3eit ba« ^ufligmini: 
flerium befleibete. 5Jla(^ ber iBaf)l be« ^rinjen !?oui^ ^la'poUon gum $rdflbenten trat 
er gur D^jpofttiun iiber, toarb beim @taat6jlret(!^ am 2. IDec. 1851 ©erl^aftet, jeboii^ balb 
toieber freigeiaffen, toorauf er fld^ auf feine $rari« befci^rdnfte. 3m 3al^re 1870, na(]^ 
bem @turge be^ ijaiferreic!^^, no(!^ma(« gum SWitgUeb ber i)ro»iforif(!^en (Regierung ge* 
todi^U,. i^ielt er fidj^ gu @ambetta unb toarb fpdter SRitglieb ber IRattonoItterfammlung. 
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9l(eratibtc Angit^e Sebtn 9tolUn tvait Ubi^ofot, nnb trot 1844 in bte Stccmmn 
bet IDetmticrtm^ ttod^bem er ali Slbvofol in )>uifn volitifd^ $togfffm vlaibiert l^e. (ilr 
bft^Kiate fid^ Ub^ft bet bet dteformoaitatiim Don 1847, toatb 1848 SRitgUeb bet pros 
mfmrifc^m (Rcgicnmg nnb Vlinifitt M 3nnent, trot icbod^ fd^on im 3mii bedfelBen 34rf« 
i^on ber gtegicmng gudicf. 3nt 3uni 1849 nutate er toegen po{\i\\dfn 3nttt^en na^ 
(Snglanb fiuf)tn, toatb abtoefenb gut IDepottation )>etutt^eiU nnb lebte feitbent altf SRitglieb 
bc0 bortigen Otcvotutionefomitee^ in bonbon. Snt 3alj|re 1857 tmttbe et ntU VtcLnini 
tinte Stomplci0 gegen ffiapcUcn III. angeHogt nnb oBetmoI^ i^etuttl^eilt, nnb fei^rte 
tntiidf ant 26. Sftdrg 1870 in Solge bet (Stflatnng bet (Re)m6U! nnb bet Hmneftie nad^ 
!Patt^ ^nviid, o^ne fid^ abet an ben bottigen dtetgniffen ^etvottagenb )tt betl^ilioen. 
24^ made up of, toeld^et fld^ au^ . . . gebilbet 1^ ; seething, ga^tenb. 25, 3im 

mitten, followed by the Gen. 26, After *and' supply the adv. fo, which 

requires the constr.to be inverted. 27, Search — another. This passage 
would not read well in a literal version, which may be altered thus : — Where 
can we find in the dramatic annals of the history of the world (comp. n.) a 
similar oue (einen gteid^). 

Section 108. 

"SSXPEBIENCE IS THE BEST TEACHER ^ 

A French student of (S. 3, N. 2) medicine lodged^ in the same 
house in London with a man in a fever. This poor man was con- 
stantly plagued by the nurse to drink, though ^ he nauseated the insipid 
liquids that were presented to him. At last, when she^ grew more 
and more importunate, he whispered in her (S. 43, N. 9, B) ear: — 
** For ° God's sake bring me a salt herring, and I will drink as much as 
you please •!" 

TJxe woman indulged' him in his request; he devoured the 
herring, drank plentifully, underwent^ a copious perspiration, and 
recovered •. 

The French student inserted this aphorism ^° in his journal ^^ : — " A salt 
herring cures " an Englishman in a fever." 

On" his return to (S. 72, N. 4) France he prescribed the same remedy 
to the first patient in a fever * to whom he was called. 

The patient died; on which "the student inserted" in his journal the 
following note: — "N.B. Though a salt herring cures an Englishman, 
it " kills a Frenchman.'* — W. C. Hazlitt, Anecdotes. 

1, 8e^>rerin, to agree with * experience', which is feminine in German. 
2, Here place the words * in London — fever'; a man in a fever, ein Sieber? 
franfcr. S, Construe the sentence * though — him' after the following 

model: !Die mir gerei(!^ten gefc^ntadftofen @etrdnfe toibem mi(!^ an. 4, Here 

place the adv. <at last'; more and more importunate, immer jubringUi^^er. 
5, Um ®ottc«tt)inen. 8, ivollen. 7, to indulge a request, eincr 93ittc 

tolKfal^ren. 8, to undergo a copious perspiration, in tud^tigen ®d^meig 

gerat^en (str. v.). 9, aenefcn, str. v. 10, l^d^rfa^. 11, Form a 

comp. n. of * day' and 'book* according to S. 76, N. 22, C, 12, furicrcn; 

in a, \)oni. 18, Say * When he had returned to France'. 14, on 

which « whereupon. 15, [(^reiben, after which place * following note'. 

I69 fo fHvbt ein Smn^cfe batan. 
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Section 109, 

ON^ STSTiF CUIiTUBE. 
(From ' an address delirered to an assemblage of young men at Edinburgh.) 

I* stand before you a self-educated man. My education was* that 
which was supplied at the humble parish schools of Scotland ; and // was 
only* when I* went to Edinburgh, a poor boy, that I devoted my 
evenings, after the labours of the day, to the cultivation of that intellect 
which file Aknighty has given me. From seven or eight in the morning 
till nine or ten at nighty was 1 zX^ my business as a bookseller's ap- 
prentice ^^ and " // was only during hours after these, stolen from sleep, 
that I could devote myself to study. I assure you that I did not read 
novels^*; my attention was devoted^' to physical science and other useful 
matters ^*. During ** that period I taught myself French. I look back " 
to that time with great pleasure, and am almost sorry I have not to go " 
through the same troubles again. I ^® reaped more pleasure when I had 
not a sixpence in my pocket, studying in a garret in Edinburgh, than I 
now find when sitting amidst all the elegancies and comforts of a parlour. 
— William Chambers. 

1, UBer ©etbfibilbung. 2, ^vA ; to deliver an address to an assemblage, 

»or cinet SSerfammlung eine (Rcbe l^altcn ; young men, Junge ^vxit. 3, I — man. 
This sentence dojes not allow of a literal rendering ; say * You see before you 
a man who has educated himself' (ji(^ fclbfl bilben or au^bilben). 4, was — 

Scotland = was such as (it) (eine fol(]^e, tote fie) is given (ertl^eilen) at (in) a simple 
Scottish village-school. 5, The adverb ' only', when used in reference 
to time, is turned by * etft', but in reference to number by * niir* ; as — 

This man has only (but) one coat. JDiefer SWann l^ot nur einen (Rotf. 

It is only one o'clock. @0 ijl erfl ein Ul^t. 

6, when — boy = when I, a poor boy, came to (S. 72, N. 4) Ed. 7, Con- 

strue the clause * of — me' according to S. 48, N. 6 ; intellect, @ei(l. 8, *at 
night*, here abenb^, since S^lac^t applies only to the hours between 11 p.m. and 
5 A.M. 9, at = in, contracted with the Dat. of the def. art. 10, Supply 
here t^otig (engaged). 11, Say * and only during the later (fl)atet) hours, 

which I stole from sleep (bem (Sci^lofe ab'jiel^len), could I ', etc. 12, flftoman, 

m. 13, auf naturtt)iffcnf(!^aftti(^e @tubien . . . geri(]^tet. 14, ©egenjlanb, m. 

15, 'During that period' may be briefly rendered by bamal^ ; to teach oneself 
German, ol^ne Setter JDeutft^ jhjbiercn. 16, guru(f blicfen. 17, to go 

through troubles, JBef^ttjerben burc^'mod^en ; again, nod^ cinmat. For the constr. 
see App. § 19. 18, Say 'When (S. 4, N. 2) I had no sixpence ((Sed^gVf«»' 

nigjiurf, n.) in my pocket and studied in a garret in E., I felt (jtci^ fut>len) happier 
than now, when (ba) I sit in an elegant and comfortable (bel^agUt^) parlour*. 

Section 110. 

aOETHE'S^ DEATH. 

I. 

The^ following morning — it was the 22nd March 1832 — he tried to' 
walk a little up and down the room, but * after a turn, he found ^ himself 
too feeble to continue. Reseating ' himself in the easy chair, he chatted 
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cheerfully with Ottilie [(S. 53, N. 9) his daughter-in-law] on'' the ap- 
proaching spring, which would ' be sure to restore him. He * had no 
idea of Ws end being so near. The name ^Ottilie was frequently on 
his lips. She sat beside him, holding ^° his hand in both of hers. It was 
now observed that his thoughts began to wander ** incoherently. " See," 
he exclaimed, " the lovely woman's head, with black curls, in splendid 
colours — a " dark background I " Presently ^' he saw a piece of paper 
on the floor, and asked /Aem how ^* they could leave Schiller's letters so 
carelessly lying about. Then^*^ he slept softly, and, on" awakening, 
asked" for the sketches^® (S. 16, N. 10) he had just seen — the" sketches 
of his dream. 

1, So^ann SBolfgang von ®6tf)t, geBoren ben 22, ^nmxft 1749 hVi 9xanh 
fati ^1^,, geftctBen ben 2a. 9)?drg 1832 gu SBeimat, fann too^lmit ^td^t bet vmU 
sjerfatjle ®mva feiner 3eit genannt toerben, beren ftiteratur et unbejlritten Be^errfd^te. 
®t tear IDid^ter, SBiograp^, Sfloturforfdbet; 8lltert^uni«forf(^er, StxitiUx, Sleft^etifet unb 
@taatmann. 3n fafl aden ))i)etif(^ ®attungen gei^te er fl^ aid DoUenbeter Stim^Ut, 
am Bebeutenbflen aBer toax et dU Sl^rifer. @r ^interlief einen einjigen <So^n, beffen ixaa 
(DttiUe) unten eno&^nt toirb. 2, $[m ndd^flen S^ot^^en. 3, im Simmer auf 

ttnb oB ge^en. 4, but — turn — but already after a few steps. 5, fid} 

fu^len; Ho continue' may be briefly rendered by bagu. 6^ After he had 

seated himself again, etc. 7, uBer. 8, would be sure ~ would surely 

(see App. §§ 28 and 30). 8» He — near ^ He had no idea of it (ba)}on), 

that his end was so near. 10, unb l^ieU feine ^anb ntit Beiben ^ctnben unu 

f(]^(ofTen. 11, um^er itten. 12, a = upon a. 13, Then. 14, toarum 
man @^iUer*0 SBriefe fo forgtod l^ennnliegen lajfe. 16, Hereupon. 16, Beim 
(Irtt)a(^en. 17, forbette er. 18, Sifter. 19, the — dream, feine 

XraumBilber. 

Section 111. 

aOETHE'S DEATH. 
II. 

In silent anguish they^ now awaited the close now so surely ap- 
proaching (S. 48, N. 6). His speech was becoming less and less dis- 
tinct. The last words audible* were: "More Light!" The final' 
darkness^ grew apace, and he' whose eternal longings had been for 
more Ught, gave a parting cry for it as he was passing under the shadow 
of death. 

He continued to express himself by signs, drawing ' letters ^ with his 
forefinger in the air, while he' had strength, and finally, as life (S. 3, N. 2) 
ebbed*, drawing" figures slowly on the shawl which covered his legs. 
At" half-past twelve he composed" himself in the comer of the easy 
chau:. His faithful watcher " placed a finger on her lips to intimate that 
he was asleep "• It was a sleep in which a life glided " from the world 
He ^* woke no more. — G. H. Lewes, Life of Goethe. 

1, they » his friends, bie ^einen. 2, In ordinary prose adjectives quali- 

fying a noun should precede it. 8, final » last. 4, IDunfel (n.) flira 

^emieber. 6, he — death » he who had always longed (fl(^ fe^en) for (na(I»; 

more light, cried still parting for it (bana(^) when the night of death over- 
shadowed him. 6, The coojunction itt^eitt with a finite verb is 
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frequently employed for rendering the English Fartioiple in -ing 
used in adverbial clauses of manner ; as — 

Supporting himself on her arm he Snbem er ft^ auf tl^ren 9lrm fliitgte, 
slowly ascended the stairs. flieg er langfam tie ^re))))e l^inauf. 

7, SBud^jiaben, which place after 'forefinger*. 8, After 'he' insert the 

adverb nod^. 9, taiin'Jutl^en. 10, drew he slowly figures (Sal^lcn), 

etc. 11, Um ]^alb ein^. 12, to compose oneself in the comer, ft^ 

rul^i^ in bie ^dt gudtcf (egnt. 18, IBSarterin. 14, Use the Present of the 

Subj. App. § a8 and § 30. 16, fd^eiben; from, wa. 16, Say 'Goethe' 
instead of ' he' ; woke » awoke ; no more, nid^t toieber. 

Section 112. 

ON TBAVEIiLINa (S. 3, N. a). 

I * wish folks * in general would keep their eyes a little more open 
when they travel by rail ^, When I see young people rolling along in 
a luxurious * carriage, absorbed (S. 102, N. 3) in a trashy* shilling novel*, 
and "^ never lifting up their eyes to look out of the window, unconscious ® 
of all that® they are passing ; — of ^® the reverend antiquities, the admirable" 
agriculture, the rich and peaceful scenery*^, the^' like of which no other 
country upon earth can show (App. § 18); unconscious", too, ^how 
much they might ** learn 0/ botany and geology, by ^* simply watching 
the flowers along the railway banks, and the sections ^^ in the cuttings ^^ ; 
— ^then it grieves me to see what ^* little use people make of the eyes and 
the understanding which God has given them. They complain of ^° a 
dull^ journey : but** it is not the journey which is dull ; it ** is they who 
are dull. Eyes ^ have they, and see not ; ears have they, and hear not ; 
mere ^ dolls in smart clothes, too many of them, like the idols of the 
heathen. — Charles Kingsley, Town Geology. 

1, 3<l^ m^d^tc too^fte 2, Say ' (the) people (bic Seute) would use (Imperf. 

Subj. of btaud^en, App. § 32) in general the eyes a little more', etc. 3, ntit 

bet ^ifenba^n reifett. 4, luxurious » splendid ; for the rendering of the verbs 
in this passage consult S. 78, N. 14, and for their position, App. § 19 ; to roll 
along, bal^in'rottett. 6, fc^led^t. 6, Form comp. n. according to S. 76, 

N. 22, 5. 7, and — eyes = so that they never lift up their eyes. This 

constr. is necessary to avoid a repetition of participles. 8, ni(^td a^nettb. 

9, tootan fie ttoriiberfal^rcn. 10, Say 'nothing of*. 11, excellent. 

12, landscape. 18, the — which « as, n>ie fie (grammatical object ; comp. 

S. 51, N. 13. 14, aud^ nid^t einmal al^nenb. 15, I might learn much of 

botany, i^ fonnte mel ^otanif temm. The subject 'they' place after 'geology' 
and before the two verbs. 18, by — watching = if they would only watch 

(beobad^ten) ; along — banks = on (an) the sides of the railway. 17, ^a^ni: 

^rof[(, n. 18, IDurd^ftidb, m. The two verbs must, of. course, stand at the 

end of the whole passage. 18, tote toenig, little (denoting quantity). 

20, jxber, with Ace. 21, dull » wearisome, langn>eiUa. 22, but — dull 

« but not the journey is dull. 28, jle fclbjl flnb e« (Comp. S. 104, N. 19). 

24, The inverted constr. would not read well here ; use therefore the ordinary 
constr. 26, are nothing but (M) dolls in fine clothes, and like (gleic^, 

with Dat.) the idols (©oj^nBiTber) of the heathens are there too many of them 
({tub i^ter gu t>iele). 
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Section 113. 

THE MAKAQEAiENT^ OF THE BODY. 

I have nothing new to say upon the management which the body 
requires \ The common rules are the best :— exercise without fatigue ; 
generous' living without excess ; early rising, and moderation in sleeping. 
These are the apothegms * of old women ; but if they are not attended 
to', happiness* becomes (App. § 15) so extremely difficult that^ very few 
persons can attain * to it. In • this point of view, the care ** of the body 
becomes a ^^ subject of elevation and importance. A walk in the fields, 
an hour's ^^ less sleep, may" remove all these bodily vexations" and 
disquietudes which are such formidable enemies to ^^ virtue ; they may 
enable ^^ the mind*' to pursue" its own resolves without that constant 
train *• of temptations to resist, and ^ obstacles to overcome, which '* it 
always experiences from the bad organisation of its companion. — Sidney 
Smith. 

1, treatment. 2, Beb&rfen, govern, the Gen. 8, strengthening 

food. 4, 2eben0regeln. 6, to attend to, beobad^ten, v. tr. 6, the 

acquisition of happiness. 7, Insert the adv. 'only' after 'that'. 8, I 

cannot attain to it, i(^ fann e« ni(!^t ertangen (v. tr.). 9, In — view, Son 

bicfem @ejlcibt«punfte ani Bctraci^tet, after which follows the verb (App. § 14). 
10, $Pege, I. 11, Say 'a grand (nf^aUn) and important subject'. 12, an 
hour. 18, can perhaps. 14, disturbances and troubles, ©torungen unb 

SSefd^toftben. 15, Use the noun with the Gen. of the def. art. 16, mind 
='SOul. 17, bef&^igen, v. tr. 18, fotften, with Dat. 19, 'train', 

here = host, $eer, n.; of, ©on ; to resist, ttibcrfle^n, govern, the Dat. 20, Sup- 
ply here 'those'. 21, the acquaintance of which (beren) the soul always 
owes (verbanfen, govern, the Dat.) to the defective organisation of its companion. 

Section 114. 

THE SOUBCES^ OF WATEB. 

There' are many sources of water. The first great source' is the 
ocean, which collects all the water from ^ the earth ; this water contains 
so large a quantity 0/ salt, that none ° of us can drink it. The sun, 
however, bears • down upon the ocean's surface, and its heating ' rays 
penetrating * the water, combine, as • it were, with it (S. 4, N. 5, -ff), and ^^ 
raise it up. The atmosphere (S. 5, N. 2), like ^^ a sponge, absorbs the ^* 
vaporous water, carrying ^' it from the Equator to " the Arctic and the 
Antartic regions ; thus ^* distributing it north and south. It then con- 
denses in the form of rain and 0/ snow. When it sinks into the earth 
and pours down the^' mountain sides, it forms springs and rivulets, 
entering" (S. 16, N. 4) the ocean again in" the form of rivers. Man 
catches" it in tubs and cisterns, draws'^ it from" the rivers, or digs 
down ^' into the earth, and catches ^ it as it passes ** along beneath his 
feet. Thus *' we have rain water, river water, and spring or well water. — 

Dr. LANK£ST£iL 
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1, Here UrqueKen. 2, The water has many sources. 8, great — 

chief; form a comp. n. 4, To render *from the' use the Gen. of the 

def. art. 6, none of us « nobody. 6, bears down upon = shines. 

7, ettcdrmmbr 8, penetrating = penetrate, burc^brin'gen, insep. comp. str. v. 

8, as it were, gtei(!^fam. 10, and draw it upward. 11, n>ie. 12, bo^ 
)>erbunfiete SBaffer. 18, carries it. 14, nad^ ben n6tbli(!^en unb fubliii^n 
$oIdtgegenben. 15, and distributes it north and southward. Comp. S. 71, 
N. 2, the principle stated there applying likewise to other compound expressions 
besides nouns. 16, the = on (an) the. 17, in the form of = as, which 
place after the rel. pron. 18, to enter again the ocean, betn Ocean toieber 
gufhfimen. 19, auf fansen, sep. c. str. v. 20, to draw water, 9Baffer 
fd^opfen. 21, aud. 22, down = deep. 28, fatnmeln. 24^ * to 
pass along '1 here bal^injliefen. 25, $luf biefe SOeife. 

Section 115. 

THE ART OF OBATOR7. 

I * owe my success in life to one single fact ', namely : — At ' the age of 
twenty-seven* I commenced, and continued for years, the process of daily 
speaking (S. 34, N. 10) upon the contents of some historical or scientific 
book. These efforts ^ were made sometimes in a corn-field •, at others ^ 
in the forest, and not unfrequently in some distant ^ barn, with ' the horse 
and ox for my auditors. It ^° is this early practice in the great art of all 
arts that I am indebted for the primary and leading impulses that stimu- 
lated me forward, and shaped and moulded my entire subsequent" destiny. 
Improve ^^ then, the superior advantages (S. 16, N. 10) you here enjoy ^*. 
Let not^* a day pass" without exercising (S. 34, N. 10) your powers** 
of speech. There is (S. 82, N. 7) no power like *^ that of oratory. Caesar 
controlled*® men by*' exciting their fears ; Cicero ^ by^* captivating their 
affection and swaying their passions. The influence of the one perished ** 
with its author ; that of the other continues ^ to this day. — Henry Clay**. 

1, To avoid beginning with the pronoun * I ', which seldom looks well in 
German, and is considered bad style in letters, place the object first, and con- 
strue according to App. § 14. 2, jBact = deed or action = Sl^at, f.; 
flEkct = event (as in this instance) = S^Aifac^e, f.; the Latin factum, pi. 
^acta or ^actett, is, however, used in both significations. 8, At 
the, 3m. 4, Supply * years', and construe thus: I began the process 
fSSerfal^ten, n.), which I continued for years (3a^re lang) to speak daily about 
(fiber, with Ace), etc. ; some == a. 6, efforts = exercises. 6, Here 
place the verb. 7, gutoeitcn. 8, entlegcn. 9, whereby horse and 
ox formed my audience (Sul^orcr). 10, It — forward = To this early 
practice ... I owe the first and leading impulses (Xriebfebem) which urged me 
forward (ttot twdrt^treibcn, sep. comp. str. v.). 11, subsequent = later. 
12, Improve = Use, which use in the 2nd pers. pi.; then = therefore; superior 
= great. 13, gcnicgen. 14, *Not* in connection with the indef. art 
must generally be rendered by *no*. 15, toorix'berQe^ctt. 16, Oiebe* 
talent, n. 17, toelt^e ber bet 93erebfamfeit glei(!^fommt. 18, Be^errfid^en. 
19, burc^ ©rregitng ; render * their' by the Gen. of the def. art. 20, Supply 
here 'controlled them' (be^ertf^te ^e baburc!^, bag et . . .). Comp. and read 
carefully S. 87, N, 6, and also S. i, N. 3, The verb bel^errfd^en requires the 
preposition bur(^. 21, by — passions « that he gained (^(^ getoinnen) their 
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love and guided ((mfen) their passions. 22, erfiarB ; its author * the author 
of the same (to agree with * influence'). 23, fort'bauern, sep. c. w. v.; to 

this day, bi^ auf ben l^utigen %a^. 24, »§entl? Stal? (geb. 1777 in aSitginicn, 

+ 1852 in Saf^ington) iwir ein fimtnlani^^ti <Btaatmann, hjc^er flt^ ol« <Bof^n 
eined einfad^en ^anbmanned Bid gu ben l^o^ljien ^emtem M ©taatd l^eraufarBeitete ; 
1824 toarb er junt (Staatdfefretar bed Sludto^ttigen ernannt unb 1829 tear er unter 
3arffon'« $rdfibentf(j^afl im Jtongteg gfi^rer ber Dp^jofition, ale totiditt er bie ©cfeu^s 
joHe unb bie S^lationalBanf »ert^eibigte. 3m 3a]^re 1849 Braci^te er ben Itom^romif gu 
^tanbe^ \t>ona^ bem @itben bod (Red^t ber SSerfctgung {luf^tiger ©fkoen burd^ bod 
©eBiet ber Union eingevdumt toarb. 

Section 116. 

EABIiY PRIVATIONS ^ 

Admiral Jervis, Earl of St. Vincent, tells us the ^ story of his early 
struggles, and, among" other things, of his determination (S. i, N. 2) 
to ' keep out of debt. " My father had a very large family," said he, 
"with limited means. He gave me twenty pounds (S. 58, N. 3) at* 
starting, and that was all (S. 3, N. 7) he ever * gave me. After I had 
been a considerable time at • the station at sea I ' drew for twenty more, 
but the bill came * back protested. I • was mortified ^° at this rebiie, and 
made *^ a promise, which I have ever ^* kept, that ^' I would never draw 
another bill without** a certainty of its being paid. I immediately changed 
my mode of living, quitted " my mess ", lived " alone, and " took up the 
ship's allowance, which I found quite suflScient ; washed and mended " 
my ozvn clothes; made a pair ^trousers out ^the ticking of my bed**^, 
and, having (S. 55, N. i) by ^ these means saved as much money as ^ 
would redeem my honour, I took^ up my bill. From (S. 102, N. 4) 
that time to this I ** have taken care to ^ keep within my means." 

Jervis (S. 5, N. 2) for six years endured pinching *• privation, but pre- 
served his integrity, studied his profession with success, and gradually 
rose*^ by merit and bravery to the highest rank. — S. Smiles, Self-Help. 

1, Early Privations, SugenbentBe^rungen ; the story — struggles. This passage, 
literally rendered, is not clear in German, and should be turned thus : of (tton) 
the struggles with privations, which he had to go through (Beflel^en), when he 
was a youth (a(g Sungling, which place after the subject *he*). 2, among 

other things = unter Slnberew. 8, flt^ tton ©d^ulben freil^aften. 4, at 

starting, Beim 58eginn meiner SaufBa^n ; see App. § 9. 5, Je ; for the position 
of the pronoun *me' see App. § 9, and use tie verb in the Perfect, omitting, 
however, the auxiliary according to App. § 22. 6, auf meincm $ojien jur 

@ee. 7, I — more = I drew another (noc!^ ein) bill of twenty pounds. To 

draw a bill, einen SBed^fet giel^en. 8, to come back protested, mit $rotejl 

toieber guriicf fommen. 9, I felt (^d} ful^ten). 10, mortified = humbled, 

gebemutl^igt ; at, burd^. 11, Ho make a promise', here ein ©etuBbe aBlegen. 

12, ever = always, ^etd. 18, that — bill. This clause is best changed into 

a shortened subordinate clause in form of a supine : never to draw a bill again. 
Place * again* after 'never'. 14, without — paid, ol^ne au(^ jld^er gu fein, 

bafi man i^n l^cnorieren toiirbe. 15, * To quit*, here to give up. 16, Dijfu 
jier^tifc!^. 17, To live, equivalent to rw/V^ or d«iveU, is generally rendered 

by tVO^nett ; but equivalent to exist is rendered by leben. 18, unb l^iett 

mi^ an bie ©(^iffdratiouen ) quite, burd^aud. 19, here flicfen. 20, bed 
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= bed-covering; Comp. n. S. 36, N. 7, ji. 21, by these means « in (auf) 
this manner. 22, as — honour = in order to redeem (tt>ieber ein Icfen) my 

honour. 23, to take up one's bill, feinen 9Q3e(^fel bega^len. 24, Say 

' I have always endeavoured*. 25, to keep within one's means, nidit ftber 

feine 9Wittel fjinava leben ; for six years, fecl^« Sal^re kng. 26, We would use 

the superlative here; pinching, briicfenb. 27, *to rise', here em^or'jleiQen ; 

to, bid gu, contracted with the Dat. of the def. art. 

Section 117. 

THE BLESSEDNESS^ OF FBIENDSHIF. 

I. 

A' blessed thing it is for any' man or (S. lo, N. 9) woman to have 
a friend; one human soul whom we can trust utterly; a friend who 
knows the best and the worst * of us, and who loves us, in spite of all 
our faults; who wilP speak the honest • truth to us, while the world 
flatters us to "^ our face, and laughs a/ us behind our backs ; who will 
give® us counsel and reproof in the days of (S. 3, N. 2) prosperity and 
self-conceit ; but • who, again, will comfort and encourage us in the days 
of difficulty *^ and sorrow, when the world leaves ^^ us alone to^* fight our 
own battle as we can. 

If we have had the good fortune to win such a friend, let us do any- 
thing *' rather " than lose him. We must give and forgive ; live and let 
live. If our friend have^* faults, we must bear^' with them (S. 4, N. 5, B). 
We must hope all things, believe all things^ endure all things, rather ^^ 
than lose that most precious of all earthly possessions — a trusty" friend. 

1, (Segen, m. 2, It is a blessing. 8, every. 4, Superlative of 

f^Umm. 6, will speak = always speaks. Use the Present likewise with the 
following verbs in this passage. 6, auftiii^tt^. 7, ind ©eft^t. 8, to 

give counsel and reproof to a person, @inem nttt (Ratl^ unb Xabel gut ^t\U ^e^en ; 
self-conceit, ©elbjitdufd^ung, f. — The adverbial clause * in the days — conceit* 
stands after the rel. pron. and the Dat. *us' (App. § 9). 9, but — again, 

ber un« abet au(i^. 10, $rufung. 11, * to leave a person alone', here 

Sincn im @ti^e laffen. 12, unb toit unfetn Jtant^f, fo gut toit fonnen, aUein 

audgufe^ten l^aben. 13, all. 14, urn iK)n nut nid^t ju ))etlieten. 15, has. 
16, to bear a thing, ©ebulb mit etrta^ l^c^en. 17, Itebet, which place before 

the last *air. 18, gutjctlajfig. 

Section 118. 

THE BIiESSEDNESS OF FBIEI7DSHIF. 

II. 

And a friend once won (S. 7, N. 3, A) need * never be lost, if we will 
only be trusty and true ourselves. Friends may^ part, not merely in body, 
but in spirit, for a while. In the bustle of (S. 3, N. 2) business and the 
accidents of life, they may lose' sight of each other for years (S. 115, 
N. 4) ; and * more — they ^ may begin to differ in their success in life, in 
their opinions, in their habits, and there may be, for si time \ coldness 
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and estrangement between tibem : but not for ever, if each wOl be bm 
tmsty and true. 

For then*, according to' the beantiftd figore of die poet, thej will be 
like two ships which set sail* at morning from the same port, and ere^* 
night&ll lose sight of each other, and*^ go each on its own course, and 
at its own pace, for many days, throogh many storms and seas; and^* 
yet meet again, and" find themselves lying side by side in the same 
haven, when the long voyage is past — Charlss Kikgslst, ** Thk Water 
OF Life." 

1, need — lost == we need (tan^cn) never to lose. S, may « can, after 

which place the adverbial danse 'for a vriiile', anf fax^ Sett ; the verb *part ', 
which is eqoivaleiit to 'be separated* should stuid at the end of the whole 
passage; ' in body % {otvnfi^; 'in qpirit', gti^ d, to lose sight of each 

Other, {t4 oaa bem 9tfidft ocdifcai. 4^ ia vo4 mt^. 6, Say 'it is 

possible that their success in life, their c^inions, their habits begin to difier 
(bijf enctni) '. 6, for a time, etne 3cit long, which place after ' and ' ; ' may ', 
here nog ; ' be ', here » exist, bcffe^co. 7, Here follow copula and subject 

according to App. § 14. 8^ according to^ nadf ; figure, SBilb, n. ; to be Uke, 

alcid^ which* governs the Dat. 8, to set sail mi^ftgetn. 10, ere night- 
rail, vor IDimfetofcbciL U, Say 'and of which each through many storms and 
upon many seas (9?cec; n.) for days pursues its own course ((Rii^tinig, f.) and its 
own pace (^anf, m.) '. 12, and — again, todSft aiec benno(^ toieber guforn'mtm 
treffen. 13, Say ' and find that they lie after the long voyage (Snfo^rt, f.) 

side by side (nebcit einanber) in the same haven '. 

Section 119. 

DO GOOD IN YOX7B OWN 8FHERB OF ACTIONS 

I. 

" I want to be at work* in the world," said Tom, " and not dawdling 
away ' three years at Oxford." 

"What do you mean^ by 'at work in the world?'" said the master, 
with ^ his lips close to his saucerfid of tea, and peering at Tom over it 

" Well, I mean real work ; one's* profession, whatever^ one will really 
have to do, and make one's living by. I want to be doing some resd 
good, feeling (S. 30, N. 4) that I am not only at play ' in the world," 
answered Tom, rather' puzzled to find out himself what he really 
did mean. 

** You are mixing up two very different things in your head, I *° think, 
Brown," said the master, putting down^^ (S. 1 11, N. 6) the empty saucer, 
" and you ought to get clear " about them (S. 4, N. 5, B), You " talk of 
' working to get your living ' and * doing some real good in the world * 
in the same breath." 

1, SBirhinggfreid, m. ; your = thy. 2, to be at work = to do something. 

8, to dawdle away, )9ergeuben. 4, mean = understand ; by, imter ; use the 

and pers. sing. 5, JDie !Bt^jj|jm an ben (Ranb bcr »oUen Untertaffe feftenb; to 

peer at a person, cmf (5inm bU(fen; over it, baruber h>eg. 6, Semanbed. 

7, whatever (bo^ ttxi^) one must really do to make one's living (fetnen Unterl^att 
oetbienen). 8, at play » for play (gum @)}ie(en). 8, Say 'somewhat 
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puzzled (verlegen) at (uBer) the meaning (Sinn, m.) of his words '. 10, The 
words * I think, Brown ' are best placed at the head of the passage ; Comp. S. 
64, N. 1 1 ; to mix up, vermengen. 11, auf ben $ifci6 lletten. 12, to get 

clear about a thing, ftd^ uBet ehood fiax toerben. I cannot get clear about that, 
i^ fann mir bariiber nid^t Hat toerben : — ought « should. 18, Use the 3nd 

pers. sing., and read carefully S. i, N. 3, and S. 87, N. 6, which will enable you 
to construe this passage. The adverbial clause ' in the same breath ' ( = in one 
breath) must be placed after the predicate Halk '; to talk of a thing, )0on ettoo^ 
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DO GOOD IS YOUB OWN SFHSBE OF ACTION. 

II. 

Now *, you may be getting a good living in a profession, and yet 
doing no good at all in the world, but (S. 6, N. iq) quite* the contrary. 
Keep ' the latter before you as your one object, and you * will be right 
whether you make a living ^ or not ; but • if you dwell on the other, 
you'll very likely drop'' into mere money-making, and let® the world 
take care of itself, for good or evil. Don't be in a hurry • about finding 
your work in the vfOi\d for yourself ; you are not old enough to (S. 19, 
N. 7) judge for yourself yet, but just^° look about you in the place you 
find yourself in, and try (S. 51, N. 13) to make things" a little better 
and honester there. You'lP' find plenty to keep your hand in at Oxford, 
or wherever else you [may] go. And" don't be led away to think this 
part of the world important, and that unimportant. Every corner of the 
wor d is important. No man knows whether this part or that part is ** 
most so, but every man may ^* do some honest work in his own comer. — 
Thomas Hughes, " Tom Brown's School Days." 

1, Now — getting, 3)u fannfl bit nun aBer »iel(ei^t . . . »erbienen. 2, quite = 
just, gerabe. 8, Say * Keep the last part of your sentence as your principal 

aim (Jpamjtjtoecf, m.) before your eyes (tjot Slugen) *. 4, Say * you will do 

right '. 5, Insert baBei after ' living '. 0, Say * but if you have only 

the other (to agree with * part ') before your eyes *. 7, to drop into mere 

money-making, in Btofie ®eibmad|cvci tjcrfaKcn. 8, to let the world take care 
of itself for good or evil, bie 9Bclt tm ©uten unb int 93ofctt jid^ fctbjt iiberlajfcn. 

9, to be in a hurry, jld^ 6eeiten; about finding = to find (S. i, N. 3). 

10, *just', here nur, which place after verb and pronoun; in the place, an bee 
©telle ; to find oneself, jld^ befinben. 11, * things *, here = life, with def. art., 
after which place the adv. 'there *; honester « more virtuous. 12, The 
clause * at Oxford — go ' is best placed at the head of the whole passage ; to 
keep your hand in = to do. 13, And — away. Sag bi^ au^ ni^t baju 
)0erleiten; to think a thing important, etne (Sa^e fur tvt^tig l^alten. 14, is 
most so « is most important. — When the superlative is used as a pre- 
dicate, it is generally preceded by am (the preposition an contracted with 
the definite article, dative case singular, masculine), and takes the dative 
termination ett; as — This matter is not important, but that is most important, 
biefe (Sa^e ijl ntd^t tt>i^tia, abet Jene ijl ixvx toid^tigjlen. 15, may — corner^ 
can in his own comer do something good. 
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Section 121. 

THE STATE^ OF IBELAITD. 

(Conclusion of a Speech delivered* in the House of Commons 

in March 1868.) 

I. 

We must all endeavour to get " rid of passion in^ discussing this church 
question, which ^ I am sorry to say, is, of all others, the most calculated 
to create passion. We are* all, I believe, of one religion. I do not 
know (S. 51, N, 13), but I suppose there '' will come a time in the history 
of the world, when men will be astonished ' that Catholic * and Protes- 
tant, Churchman ^° and Nonconformist", had" so much animosity and 
suspicion against each other. 

I " accept and believe in a very grand passage which I once met ^* with 
in the writings of the illustrious founder of the colony and (S. 10, N. 9) 
state ^Pennsylvania, that" " the humble", meek, merciful, just, pious, 
and devout souls are • everywhere of • one religion ; and when death " 
(S. 3, N. 2) has taken off the mask, they will know^' one another, though 
the diverse liveries " they wear make ^ them strangers." 

1, Suflanb, m. 2, to deliver a speech, eine (Rebe ^Iten. Construe according 
to S. 7, N. 3, ^; the House of Commons, ba6 ^aud bet ©emeinen. 8, to 

get rid of passion, fid^ bet Seibenf^aftltc^feit entl^Itm. 4, in discussion = 

when we discuss (befpred^en). 6, totld^e (etber mel^t aid {ebe anbere baju ongetl^n 
ift bie Seibenfd^aften ju erregm. 6, are -have; of one -the same. 

Commence the passage with *I believe '. 7, there — time, ed totrb einfl . . • 

fine 3eit fcmmen* 8, to be astonished at a thing, jt^ ubet tttooA tounbent. 

Comp. S. 87, N. 6. 9, Use the pi. with this and the three following 

nouns. IO9 « members of the English Church. 11, 9lonconfbnniften. 

12, to have animosity, Setnbfc^afl l^egen. 18, Say * I believe in (an, with 

Ace.) the following sublime utterance (Suflerung, f.) '. 14, met with = read. 

15, The passage * that — religion * will be much improved by substituting the 
adverb *ndniUci6'' (^z.) for the conjunction 'that'. 16, bie 99ef^eibetien. 

17, After * death * insert the pron. * i^nen ', which will make the reading much 
dearer; auxiliary 'has' may be omitted according to App. § 22. 18, ftd^ 

einanber erfennen. 19, Use the pi. of ©ettHinb, n. 20, make them 

strangers, fie l^ienieben unter einanber entfremben. 

Section 122. 

THE STATE OF HKEIiAITD. 

II. 

Let us act in this spirit, and our work is * easy. The noble lord (S. 5, 
N. 2), towards * the conclusion of his speech, spoke of the cloud which is 
at present hanging ' over Ireland. It is a dark and heavy cloud, and 
its darkness expands ^ over the feelings of men in all parts of the British 
Empire. But"^ there is a consolation that we may all take to ourselves. 
An inspired king, bard, and prophet has left • us words which ^ are not 
only the expression of a fact, but we may take them as the utterance 
of a prophecy. He says : " To ' the upright there arises light in the 
darkness." 
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19, feelings = heart. 20, 1 well remember = I know yet very well. 21, Say 
< that I said in the enthusiasm of the moment ', etc. 22, ba6 ©efagte gu 

toibetrufen. 23, ma^i bet Stenfd^l^eit (5^te. 24» » which ever (je) has been 
raised within the British Isles. 

Section 125. 

DB. GUTHBIE ON BAGGED SCHOOIiS. 

III. 

I* took up that man's history, and /found it animated by' the spirit 
of Him who * had " compassion on the multitude." John Pounds was 
a clever man besides * ; and, like ® Paul, if he could not win a poor boy 
in (ouf) any other way, he won him by art. He ' would be seen chasing 
a ragged boy along the quays, and compelling him to come to ® school, 
not by (bur^) the power • of a policeman, but by the power of a hot 
potato. He knew the love an *° Irishman has for a potato ; and " John 
Pounds might be seen holding under a boy's nose a very hot potato, 
and ^* wearing a coat as ragged as the boy himself wore. When the 
day comes when^' honour shall be done to whom honour is due^*, I** 
can fancy the crowd .of those whose fame poets (S. 3, N. 2) have sung", 
and to whose memory monuments have been raised, dividing ^^ like a 
wave, and^ passing the great, and the noble, and the mighty of the 
land, this poor, obscure old man stepping forward and receiving the 
especial notice of Him who said : " Inasmuch ^* as ye did it to one of 
the least of those, ye did it also to me." — ^Dr. Guthrie. 

1, I followed up ())erfo(gen) the life of this man. 2, )»on. 8, of Him, 

beffen. 4, who (ber ba) had compassion with the poor. 5, aud^, placed 

after the verb. 0, tote $au(u3, which place after ' him ' ; by art = through 

cunning (Sijl). 7, He — seen = One saw him often ; to chase a person, 

einem nad^'kufen. Read S. 78, N. 14, 2. 8, gur <Scl^ute. 9, 5fea(^t,f. 

10, Say 'of an I. for a hot potato % 11, and one could often see how 

J. P. held a hot potato under a boy's nose. — To hold a potato under one's 
nose, (Sinew eine jfartojfet unter bic S'lafe l^alten. 12, and (insert here babei) 

wore as ragged a coat as the boy himself. 18, an bent ^^re ettoiefen toirb. 

14, to be due, gebul^ren. 16, Say ' then I see (bann fel^e i^ im ©eijle) how 

all those ', etc. 16, Beflngen. 17, {td^ gleid^ einer Soge au^einanbertl^eiten. 

18, and — said = see, how this poor, unknown old man steps forward (]^er))or? 
treten) and passes by (an (Sinem »oru Berfc^reiten) the great, noble and mighty of 
the land, and is received (S. 2, N. i) with especial attention by Him (oon 3l^in, 
which place after the conj. * and ') who (insert ba) said. 19, Say * What 

you (i^r) have done to the least (bent ©eringjlen) of (untev) these, that have you 
done to me '. 

Section 126. 

SKYLOCK^ MEDITATING BEVENGE. 

If it will feed* nothing else (S. 27, N. 8), it will' feed my revenge. 
He has disgraced * me, and hindered ^ me of half a million I laughed ' 
at my losses, mocked*^ at my gains, scorned my nation, thwarted* my 
bargains, cooled ' my friends, heated^" my enemies ! And^^ what's his 
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reason ? I am a Jew I Has ^ not a Jew eyes ? Has not a Jew hands, 
organs, senses, affections, " passions ? Is (S. 2, N. i) he not fed with " 
the same food, hurt with the same weapon, subject^* to the same 
diseases, healed*' by the same means, warmed" and cooled by the 
same summer and winter, as a Christian is? If*^ you stab us, do we 
not bleed ? If you tickle us, do we not laugh ? If you poison us, do we 
not die ? and *• if you wrong us, shall we not revenge ? If we are like ^ 
you in the rest (S. 27, N. 8), we will resemble you in that'* ! If a Jew 
wrong a Christian, what '* is his humility ? Revenge *', If a Christian 
wrong a Jew, what** should his sufferance be by Christian example? 
Why'*, revenge! The villany you teach (8,42, N, 4) me I" will exe- 
cute; and'^ it shall go hard but** I will better the instruction. — Wiluam 
Shakespeare, " The Merchant of Venice." 

1, ®l^)9(o(f auf 9{a(^e finnenb. 2, feed = satisfy. 8, Insert the adv. 

to^ after the subject. 4, ' disgraced » insulted, Bef(!^im^ft. 6, (Sinen 

inn ettoad btingen. 6, Supply ' has ' to begin this clause ; at, Aber, with acc. 

7, to mock at a thing, ettoa^ »crft)ottcn, v. tr. ; * my gains * may be rendered by 
weinen profit. 8, crossed (burd^freu jen) my enterprises. 9, cooled — 

made indifferent. 10, heated « incited (aufreigen). 11, And for what 

{ava toel(!^em) reason ? 12, As a rule the XhoLglish ' not a' or 'not an ' 

is best rendered by the indef. numeral f ein. Say * Has a Jew no eyes' ? 
18, feelings. 14, oon. 15, Say Ms he not subject to', etc.; to be 

subject to a thing, einer ^a^t untettvorfen fein. 16, This verb requires 

again the passive voice, and copula and subject must be supplied; by, burd^. 
17, Say 'not warmed', the auxiliary need not be repeated here. 18, Begin 
with the principal sentence in this and the two following passages. * You ', 
here i^x. 19, Say * and we shall not revenge ourselves, if you wrong 

us (Unred^t gufugen) '. 20, to be like, gleid^en, with dat. ; in the rest, in oiitm 

itbrigen. 21, in that, batin. 22, what is»in what (wherein) consists. 

28, 3n bet (Ra(^e. 24, in what (wherein) shall according to the Christian 

example consist his sufferance (lt)u(ben, n., or ^ulbung, f.) ? 25, 9lun, bo^ 

iDol^l in bet (Ra(^e! 26, \6) roiU fie antoenben. 27, and — hard, unb ti 

miifte feCtfam jugel^en. 28, but — instruction = if I should not even (nod^, 

after *not ') ekcel ('should excel* Imperf. of the Subj. of iibettteffenj App. § 33) 
my teachers. 

Section 127. 

CHABACTEB^ OF CHABIiEMAGNE. 

I. 

In • analyzing the character of heroes it is hardly possible to separate 
altogether the ^ share of fortune from their own *. The epoch made ** by 
Charlemagne in the history of the world, the illustrious families which ® 
prided themselves in him as their progenitor, the^ very legends of 
romance, which are full of his fabulous exploits, have® cast a lustre 
around his head, and testify * the greatness that has embodied itself in 
his name. None^*^, indeed, of Charlemagne's wars can be compared 
with the Saracenic victories of Charles Martel ; but " that was a contest 
for freedom, his for conquest ; and ^^ fame is more partial to successful 
aggression than to patriotic resistance. 

6 2 
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1, Say *The character of Charles the Great (S. 53, N. 9)'. Staxl bet ©ro^e, 
Stoni^ ber Sranfm unb fpater romifd^er Jtaifer, tourbe ant 2. 5lvrtl 742, toa^rfd^einlid^ 
}u 9la^en, geboren unb toat bet @o]^n $i^in'd be6 JIUtnen unb ber dxdti .^art 
SWartctt'd, beffen @teje iiber bie <Satajenen in biefer Miction ertoal^nt toerben. Slati^ 
bent Xobe feine^ !onigU(!^en SSaterd (768) trat tt genteinf^aftU^ mtt feinent SBruber 
^arlmann bie Otegierung an, loarb aber fid^on int Salute 771, burd^ ben 34)b fetned 
©rubers unb bie Slu^fd^ltef ung bet ©ol^ne be^felben »ont S^^rone, SlKein^errfd^cr iiBcr 
aKe Sran!en, t>on ben $^renden Hi }unt ^lieberrl^in unb jum SD'^eere, au4 va 3)eutfd^^ 
lanb itber bie SBaiern^ X^dtinget unb Sllantannen. ^wc^ ja^lret^e ^e^e ettoeiterte tx 
iebo(!^ bie ©ren^en fetned ditv^te fel^t balb, unb fiOM n^tblid^ ^^ J^ (S^tt, fubtid^ bid 
ntm @bro unb na^ Unteritolten, unb ofliid^ bid gur <Saale, bent ^o^metnxtlbe unb ber 
Xl^eig, bi« er im Salute 800 »om ^o^jle Sco III. int @t. ?Jeter6 3)ont gu 0lom feierlid^ 
atd romifd^er Jtaifer gefront tourbe. (it fiatb ant 28. ^lanuar 814. 3n itatt bent ®xo^m, 
toie iBn bie ©efc^id^te mit 0{e^t benannt l^at, h)ar ber ^egritnber ber fiaatli(^en Drbnung 
fut bie gefamntte ©emtanentoelt erf(^ieuen. @eine i^ebendaufgabe, bie il^m oon $lnfattg 
an fefiftanb, h^ar, aUt beutf^en ©tdntnte in ben einen fr&n!if(|en Olei^dioerBanb unb in 
bie eine (i^rifiii^e Stixd^t gufamntengufaffen. ^em beften X^eiie nad^ ifl fie il^nt gelun^en^ 
unb fc ]^at er ber nad^folgenben 3eit, bent ganjen SO^ittelalter, bad ©e^r&ge feined ©eified 
aufgebriidft. 3n nientanb jleUt ^(]^ bie ed^t beutfd^e 9lrt ber alien 3eit fo i^txxlidi bar, aid 
in t^m. 9lld er bie Jtrone erl^ielt, gdl^lte er erfl 26 3al^re, ftanb alfo in ber itraft unb 
S3lute ber 3ugenb. dt toar tjon gettniltiger itor)?ergr6fie, eine ^elbengefialt, unb )9ott 
nid^t niinber getoaltiger Jlor^erfrafl, fo baf er beim fro^lid^en Sffiaibtoerf ben itam^f mit 
bent toilben $luero(!^fen in ben Slrbenneniodlbem mt ein <Si)iel aufhal^nt ; iiberl^au)}t ^oit 
iener !&ujt an Jlrieg unb ©efa^r, toie jie ben abenteuemben J&eer!6nigen ber SBolfertoan* 
berung eigen getDefen J»ar; in ben toi(^tigen 3)ingen ber Sffielt »on iener J&drte unb 
(Riitf fl(i^tdlojigfeit, bie no(]^ feinem grof en SWanne gefel^lt ; unb ebenfo im fteinen i&eben 
bed $aufed unb bed tdglid^en S3er!e^rd ))on iener SD^ilbe, ^eiterfeit unb Srifclbe bed 
©emiit^ed, bie fo ^eme ©efdl^rten e(^ter ®r6{ie {inb. Mt biefe @igenf(!^aften i^atte ec 
mit feinem bamaltgen SSolfe gemein; n)ad il^n aber iiber badfelbe erl^ob, bad toar ber 
toeitfd^auenbe ®eifl, ber bem alien (Romert^um bad $orbi(b eined tt>eltumfafrenben @taated 
abgelemt l^atte, unb ber bied S^Iufler o^ne fned^tifd^e ^lad^al^mung bem fo gang anbem 
germanifd^en SBefen angu^jajfen ton^it. Unb gioar ijl biefer ©eijl, ber flld^ in i^m offen^ 
barte, um fo konnbert)oUer, loeil niemanb nad^ioeifen fann, toie er {Id^ gebilbet, unb toer 
il^n fo gelel^rt unb ergogen l^at. $(ud bem ^un!el feiner 3eit gel^t er, im eigenen ^id^U 
Uvi6)itn\>, auf. 2, ©cim 9lnatl)jieren oon ^elbend^rafteren. 8, the share (Slntl^eil, 
m.) of fortune = of a happy (gunjlig) fate (©efdbid, n.). 4, Supply * individuality * ; 
altogether « quite, 5, made, gefd^affen; by, »on. Use the attributive con- 

struction as explained in S. 7, N. 3, ^. 6, Say ^ which called him with pride 
their progenitor *. 7, Say * even the romantic legends '. 8, Say * have 
crowned his head with glory (Olul^m, m.)*. In elevated diction 'head * is 
rendered by *^aupt\ n. 9, begeugen. 10, Say < It is indeed (too^) 

true that none of Charles's wars can be compared to (mit) the victories of 
Charles Martel over the Saracens'. 11, but — conquest = but these were 

contests for freedom (Srei^eitdfdm^fe), whilst his (to agree with * wars *) were 
contests for conquest ((Srobcrungdfdm^jfe). 12, Say ' and fame (S. 3, N. 2) has 
more partiality (SSorliebe, f.) for successful aggression (Slngriff, m.)*, etc. 

Section 128, 

CHABACTEB OF CHABIiEMAGNE. 

II. 

As a scholar *, his acquisitions ^ were little superior ' to those of his 
unrespected son ; and in * several points of view the glory of Charle- 
magne might be ^ extenuated by an analytical dissection. But " rejecting 
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a mode of judging equally uncandid and fallacious, we shall find that he 
possessed in everything that grandeur of conception which distinguishes 
extraordinary minds \ Like Alexander, he seemed born • for universal 
innovation"; in a life restlessly active", we see him reforming (S. 78, 
N. 14,^) the coinage^', and establishing the legal divisions of money ^"; 
gathering ** about him the learned of every country, founding schools 
and collecting libraries ; interfering **, but with the tone of a King, in 
religious controversies; aiming", though prematurely, at the formation 
of a naval force ; attempting ", for *® the sake of commerce, the magnifi- 
cent " enterprise of uniting (S. i, N. 3) the Rhine and *° Danube ; and ** 
meditating to mould the'' discordant codes of Roman and barbarian 
laws into one uniform system. — Hallam, ** The Student's MmDLE Ages." 

1, Scholar b' pupil or schoolboy Ms rendered by @(i^fiter ;—' student * by 
^tubent, and»Meamed man' by ®tU\)titx. The last sense is applicable here. 
2, acquisitions s= knowledge. 8, superior, itBerlegen^ with dat. unrespected— 
unnoticed. 4, in many respects, in mand^er ^tnf{(!^t, after which place 

'might*. 5, be — dissection, burd^ etne eingel^enbe Unterfu^ung Qcf^m&lert 

toetben. 6, Say * But if we reject an equally (eine fBenfo) partial (parteiif^) 

and {aU) fallacious (triigerif(i^) mode of judging (a9eurt^eitttng0tt)nfe, f.) '. 7, Use 
the gen. of the def. art. 8, * mind *, here ® eifl, m. 9, bom « created ; 
* universal ', here toeihimfaffenb. 10, innovations = reforms. 11, All 

parts qualifying a noun must be placed before it. 12, $?unsfl)fiem, n. 
18, form a comp. n. according to S. 36, N. 7, ^; both nouns are combined in 
the sing. 14, Complete the clause by saying : * we see him gathering', etc., — 
to gather, »erfammeln ; about, um ; of every country = of all countries. 16, in- 
terfering in religious controversies, fid^ mit teligiofen ©trelttgfeiten befaffen ; after 
which place the clause * but — King *, and supply 'always ' after ' but * ; 'tone *, 
here = dignity. 16, This sentence should hkewise be introduced by 

supplying * We see him ', after which place * though prematurely ' (§u friil^jeitig) ; 
to aim, jireBen {m6)). 17, Begin this clause with ' see him '. 18, for 

the sake of, um . • . toiKen^ with Gen. 19, attempt the magnificent enter- 

prise, ben grofartigen SSerfud^ ma(!^en. 20, and <-> with the. 21, unb barauf 
^nnen. 22, the — laws, bie jtd^ totbetfpred^enben romif^en unb fonjiigen (Defe^e ; 
uniform, einl^eitli^ ; to mould, k^erf^meljen. 

Section 129. 

GOETHE'S DAILY IiIFE AT WEIHAB. 

I. 

Passing through an ante-chamber, where, in cupboards, stand his 
mineralogical collections, we enter (App. § 14) the study, a low-r^?^^, 
narrow room (®emat^, n.), somewhat dark (S. 128, N. 11), for it is 
(S. 2, N. i) lighted only through two tiny windows, and* fiirnished 
vfiih a simplicity quite touching to behold. 

In the centre* stands a plain oval table of unpolished oak '. No arm- 
chair is to be seen, no sofa, nothing which (S. 3, N. 7) speaks* of 
comfort A plain hard chair has*^ beside it the basket in which he 
used ' to place his handkerchief. Against "^ the wall, on the right, is a • 
long pear-tree table, with book-shelves, on which stand lexicons and 
manuals. Here hangs a pincushion, venerable in ' dust, with the visiting- 
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cards, and other trifles which ^^ death had made sacred. Here^^ also a 
medallion of Napoleon, with this^^ circumscription : '' Scilicet" immenso 
superest ex nomine multmn." On the side-wall again, a book-case, 
with some works of poets. On the wall to the left is a long desk of 
soft wood, at" which he was wont* to write. A sheet of paper with 
notes of^ contemporary history is fastened near^* the door, and behind^'' 
this door tables" of music and geology. 

I9 and — behold » and is (i^) furnished with an almost (fafl) touching sim- 
plicity. 2, middle. 3, (Sic^en^olg, n. ; the oak — oak-tree^ is rendered 
by dtc^^ f., or ^{^"baxm, m. 4, speaks » points to ; to point to a thing, auf 
citto^ beuten. 6, has beside it ^r stands beside. 6, used to place, gu 
Xt^vx Vflcgte. ' To use ', when employed traruitivefy, is generally rendered by 
Inraud^, geBrau(]^en, benuten, an toenben, and t)erBrau^en, whilst intraruitivelj it is 
rendered by ^^egm or ae»ol^nt fein, in the sense of * to be accustomed to', 'to 
be in the habit of ', ' to be wont to do '• 7, Against = on ; on {or to) the right, 
red^td; on (or to) the left, IvaU. 8, tin (anger 2^if(^ t)on SSimBauml^oI). 
8, in dust « through its age. 10, which — sacred, bie burd^ ben %o'b ge^iUgt 
pnb. 11, Insert Ms ' or * hangs '. 12, this = the. 13, Scilicet — 
multum, Little honour is derived fh>m a great name. 14, at, an. 
15, iiBer bie (or and bet) Xage«gef(^i^te. 16, in bet 3l^t bet Xl^fir; to fasten, 
an ^eften. 17, an ; supply < hang ' after ' door '• 18, nm^falif^ unb 

Section 130. 

OOETHE'S DAILY UFE AT WEIBCAB. 

11. 

The same door leads into a bedroom; it is a^ closet with a window. 
A simple bed, an arm-chair by* its side, and a tiny washing-table, with 
a smaU white basin on it and a sponge, is' all the furniture. 

From the other side of the study we enter the library, which should* ' 
rather be called a lumber-room of books. Rough* deal shelves hold the 
books with • bits of paper, on which are written " philosophy," " history," 
" poetry," etc., to mark the classification. He rose at seven [o'clock], 
sometimes^ earlier, after a sound and prolonged' sleep ; for like Thor- 
waldsen • he had a ** talent for sleeping," only surpassed (S. 7, N. 3, S) 
by^° his talent for" continuous work. Till eleven he worked without 
any interruption. A cup of chocolate was then^ brought, and ** he re- 
sumed work till one. At two he dined. This ^^ meal was the impor- 
tant meal of the day. His appetite was inmiense. Even on the days 
when^' he complained of not being hungry, he ate much more than 
most men. Puddings, sweets ^', and cakes were always welcome. He 
sat^^ a long while over his wine, chatting^' gaily to some friend or 
other — for he never dined alone — or to one of the actors, whom he had 
often with ^' him, after dinner, to read over then: parts, and to take ^ his 
instructions. 

1, ein Hetned itaBinett. 2, by its side«before it, bottor. 8, is — furni- 
ture — form (bilben) the whole furniture {^tMx^x, n.). 4, should rather 
be called » could (Impf. Subj.) much rather (oieUnel^r) be called. The auxiliary 
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' could ' stands last of all, whilst * called ' has the first place of the three verbs, 
which are used in the Passive Voice. 5, Say 'Upon simple (fd^Ud^t) deal 

boards stand the books '. 6, The passage ' with — classification ' may be 

simplified by saying: 'on (att) which (benen) bits of paper with the labels 
(9luffc!^rtfl,f.) . • . indicate (bewi^nen) a certain order*. The abbreviation 'etc.* 
corresponds to the German * u. f. to»% which is the short for ' unb fo tonter ', and 
soon. 7» Insert au(!^ after ' sometimes '. 8, long. 9, Sllbert 

^ertet Sl^ottoalbfen, ItdAimttt b&nif(^er ^ilbl^amr, tourbe Im 3al^ve 1770 auf ber 
See gtoif(^en 36(anb unb Sto^tnlja^tti geboren, toar ein Sd^ulet ber ^unfiafabemte gu 
Stoptnf^^tn unb (ebte von 1796 bid 1838 in (Rom, fel^cte abet bann m^ feiner ^eimatl^ 
gtttucf, too er am 34. !D?dt) 1844 flarb. S^bovtoalbfen i^ ber ^(^d^fetjai^Irei^et ibeoler 
9Ber!e int ed^ten Hafftfc^en (S^ei^e attgtie^ifKi^et ^nfl, koel(^e met^end bet antifen 
S^t^tl^otogie, |um S^eit ober mdf ber d^riflli^en €lteUgion€anf(^auttna entlel^nt f{nb. 
^in 9lame toirb un^erblid^ feln, benn er lebt ber SOelt in feinen unoergleic^lic^en SBerfen 
fort, bie gu .^o^enl^agen oon feinen begeifterten Sanbdieuten in einem befonber6 bagu gebauteu 
S^ufeum, toelc^etf ben 9U)nen bed toeltbedi^mten itiinflletd tr&gt, gur ^ekoimberung ber 
9la(^toeU audgefleUt flnb. 10, burc^. U, gur unaudgefe^ten Slrbeit. 12, Place 
the adv. *then' at the head of the sentence, and supply *for him* (i^m) after 
the auxiliary. As a rule the person or i>er8on8 for whose benifit an 
action is done mxiBt be indicated in Qerman; as — I will buy a hat, 
t^ toiti mir einen ^ut faufen. 18, and — one -whereupon he worked again 

till one o'clock. 14, This — day » This was his principal meal. Form 

a comp. n. according to S. 36, N. 7, A. 15, when (too) he complained of 

(fiber) want (SRangel, m.) of (an) appetite. 16, ©upigfeiten. 17, To 

sit a long while over one's wine, lange beim SBein fi^n. 18, chatting -and 

chatted O^Iaubern); to some friend or other = to (mit) this or that friend. 
18, bei fiq ; after — parts -to (—in order to) read to him their parts (0lotten) 
after dinner (na(^ Xtfc^e, which place after the conj. urn and the dat. of the 
persn. pron.). To read, oor (efen. 20, To take instructions, Slntoeifungen 
tntge'gennel^men. 

Section 181. 

OOETHE'B DAILY IiIFB AT WEIMAB. 

III. 

He was fond of wine (S. 3, N. 2) and drank daily his two or three 
bottles. Lest ^ this statement should convey a false impression, I hasten 
to' recall to the reader's recollection the very diflferent habits of our 
fathers in respect to drinking. It was no' unusual thing to be called 
" a three-bottle-man" in those days in England, when* the three bottles 
were qf port or Burgundy ; and Goethe, a * Rhinelander, accustomed 
from boyhood to wine, drank a wine which his English contemporaries 
would have called water. The ' amount he drank never did more than 
exhilarate him, and never made him imfit for work or for society. Over' 
his wine, then, he sat some hours ; no such thing as dessert was seen 
upon his table in those days ; not even the customary cofifee after dinner. 
His mode® of living was extremely simple; and even when persons* 
of very moderate circumstances burned wax ^°, two " poor tallow candles 
were all that could be seen in his rooms. In the evening he often went 
to the theatre, and there ^' his customary glass of punch was brought (S. 4, 
N. 4, man) at six o'clock (App. § 9). If (S. 27, N. 7) not at the theatre, 
he received friends at " home. Between eight and nine a frugal supper 
was laid^^i but ^'^ he never took anything except a little salad or preserves. 
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By" ten o'clock he was usually in bed. — G. H. Lewes, "Life o? 
Goethe." 

1, Lest — impression = In prder that (!Camit) this observation may (Present 
Subj. of aiogm; read App. §§33 and 34) not make a false impression. — For the 
position of the verbs see App. § 18. 2, to — drinking = to Remind the 

reader of (an) the very different (ganj anbftn) habits of our fathers in respect 
of drinking. — To transl. * drinking ' form a noun of the infinitive of the verb 
* to drink ', and use it with the def. art., according to S. 3, N. 2, and S. 1 1, 
N. 7. 8, no — thing, ni^t0 Ungctoo^nlic^^e^ ; in those days, bania(«, which place 
with ' in England ' after ' was '. 4, * when ', here too. Notice that : The 

relative conjunction 'top' is often used in reference to time as a 
translation of * when ' in the sense of ' at (in or during) which time' ; 
as — @« fiefd^a^ J« einerSeit, too (ju or in toel^cr) @ie aBtoefenb toaren, it happened 
at a time when you were absent. It is also used relatively, in reference 
to place, instead of a relative pronoun preceded by a preposition; 
as — ,^cnnfl bu bag 8anb, to (in toetd^em) bie Sitronen blu^cn ? (Goethe) Know you 
the land wbere (in which) the citrons bloom ? 3)ie« ijl ba6 J^aud, too (in bent) cr 
too^nt, this is the house where (in which) he lives. 5, a — wine, ate 

Sli^eitildnber »on Sugenb auf an ffiein getooi^nt. 0, The — him = What he 

drank had never any (=an) other effect than (ate) to exhilarate him; to 
exhilarate, angcnel^m an'tegen. 7, So he sat for hours (flunbentanft) over his 

(beim) wine. 8, 8eben«toeife, f. 9, Seute ; of = in. 10, wax = 

wax candles. 11, two — rooms « one saw in his rooms only two poor 

(burftia) tallow candles. 12, bal^in. 18, bei f!(]^ ju ^aufe. 14, to 

lay a frugal supper, tin ctnfad^e^ ibcnbcffen auftragen; to lay the table (the cloth), 
Un Xif^ becfen. 15, Say * but he (himself) took (effen or geniegen, S. 3, N. 8.) 
only a little salad or preserves '. 16, Urn. 

Section 132. 

THE^ FKOGBESS IN THE ABT OF FBnSTTTINra. 

(Conclusion^ of a Speech delivered at the Caxton Celebration, June 30, 1877, 

in London.) 

I now call' attention, in* a few words, to the progress of this art. 
I hold up a volume in my (S. 43, N. 9) hand, to * which I beg everyone 
to direct his eye, because I think it ® may be called the climax and con-* 
summation of this art. This ^ volume is bound, as you see, and stamped 
with the arms of the University ^Oxford. It is a .Bible bound® in a 
manner that commends itself to the reader — I believe • in every sense 
an excellent piece of workmanship, containing more than one ^^ thousand 
pages. Well**, you will say: " That is very** commonplace, why bring it 
before us?" I do so" in order to tell "you that this book sixteen 
hours ago did not exist — it *** was not bound, it was not folded, it was not 
printed. Since the clock struck twelve last night at*' the University 
Press in Oxford, the people (man) there have printed and sent us this 
book. They (man) have sent several copies *^ to ** be distributed here 
in the midst of your festival. That shows what can be done, and thai is 
what has been done, and *^ it shows the state to which this great art is 
now happily arrived. If '° I began with a humiliating confession as to 
the small share we could claim in contributing to ^e early history of 
printing, we may ^ leave off, ladies and gentlemen, in a better spirit. 
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because I think that such a performance as this is ^ one that will be 
admitted to be a credit in any portion of the world. Now I will trouble 
you no longer, but (S. 6, N. 10) will ask** you to^ drink with me to 
the memory of -this most distinguished name: "To"* the memory of*' 
William Caxton, the (S. 53, N. 9) first English printer, and a native*' of 
/*!> our beloved country**." — The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 

1, ^ie S^ottf^titte in bet SBud^bntcferfunft. The noun 'progress 'is generally 
rendered by the corresponding plural form in Qerman. 2, @^lu@ 
einer am 30. 3um 1877 Bet ©elegen^eit ber (Sartonfeier in bonbon gel^altenen (Rebe, 
SDiUiam barton, bet er|le ^ud^bntdfer @ng(anb6, tt>urbe im Salute 1412 gu SBealb 
in Sttnt geBoren, tool^nte aber ft)dter al^ Surget unb JJaufmann m 8onbon, toofelbfl 
et aud^ im ^al^re 1492 ftarb. 8, to call a person's attention to a thing, @inen 
auf ttxoai aufmerffam madden. Begin with the adv. 'now', and supply the personal 
object *@ie'. 4, in a « with; of»in. 5, « which I beg you all to look 

at (Uttadfitn, v. tr.). 0, it — art = we may (burfen) consider (an'fe^en) it 

the climax and consummation (atd bie l^od^fte @tufe ber S3oI(enbnng) of (»in) this 
art. 7, Say ' As you see, this volume (here (Sinbanb) is stamped with the 

arms *, etc. 8, bound — reader — the binding of which must commend 

(App. § 18) itself at once (jl(^ tjon felbjl) to the reader. 9, Here insert *it 

is*; sense « respect, SSegiel^ung, f.; piece of workmanship «' work of art', which 
render by forming a comp. n. according to S. 36, N. 7, ^. 10, * One * or 

' a ' before ^ hundred ' and ^ thousand ' is, as a rule, not translated in 
German. 11, Say * But (which place after the copula ' will ') you will 

perhaps say'. 12, ettt>ad gang ®en>d]^nU(]^ed, loogu ed und no$ geigen? 

18, The English ' so ' in connection with a transitive verb is generally 
to be rendered by * e^ '. If "we want to emphasize the object, however, 
'we use either of the demonstrative pronouns ' bd^ * or ' iie^ \ and 
place it at the head of the clause ; as — Do you think so f ® lauben ®ie 
ed? No, I do not, 9lein, ba6 g(aube i^ xii^t. 14, fagen or mit'tl^eiten. 

15, Say * it was neither bound, nor . . . nor . . .' 16, Render *at the' by 

the gen. of the def. art. ; and place the clause * at — Oxford * after * clock *. 
Last night, ))ergangene 0^a(^t. 17, * Copy ' in the signification of ^specimen' 
is rendered by ®X^tnplatf n.; pi. e (=e) ; ^P^ie, f., is the written copy of any 
book, document or MS. 18, Say ' in order to distribute them here during 
this festival '. 19, and — arrived == and it shows the high degree (@tufe, f.) of 
(bet) perfection which this great art has reached now-a-days (^eutjutage) (App. 
§ 17). 20, If — printings If I began with the humiliating confession that 

we in respect to (auf) our contribution to the (gur) early (frul^eren) history 
of the art of printing can claim (beanft)ru^en butfen, which comes last) only 
a small (geting) share. 21, may =» can; leave off = conclude; spirit » mood, 

©timtnung, f. ; performance, Seijtung, f. 22, is — world, uberatt in ber SBeU 

mit (S^ren anerfannt Joerben toirb. 23, *To ask» in the signification of 

'asking a question ' is rendered by ftagett or tine ^va(ie fieQett, but in that 
of *to request* by bitten. 24, to — name = to empty your glasses with 

me to the (jum) memory (Slnbenfen) of (an) this most (^0^^) distinguished 
name ; (^ your glasses to empty ' must be placed at the end.) 25, Sum 

®eb&(i^tnt{l. 26, Use the Anglo-Saxon genitive here. 27, native = son. 
28, country a fatherland. 

Section 138. 

BOBEBT DICK, THE BAKES, GEOIiOGIST, ANT) BOTAinST. 

Not long ago. Sir Roderick Murchinson discovered at Thurso, in the 
far north of Scotland, a profound ^ geologist, in the person of a baker 
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there*, named Robert Dick. When (S. 4, N. 2^ Sir Roderick called 
upon him at ' the bakehouse in which (S. 131, N. 4) he baked and earned 
his bread, Robert Dick delineated ^ /o htm by ' means of flour upon a 
board, the geographical features* and geological phenomena of his 
native country, pointing ^ out its imperfections in ^ the existing maps, 
which * he had ascertained by travelling over the country in his leisure 
hours. On^® further inquiry, Sir Roderick ascertained " that the humble" 
individual before him was not only a capital baker and geologist, but also 
a first-rate " botanist. " I found," said the Director-General of the Geogra- 
phical Society, " to my great humiliation, that this baker " knew infinitely 
more of (S. 40, N. 9) botanical science, ay, ten times more, than I did; 
and that there were (S. 82, N. 7) only some twenty or thirty specimens^' 
of flowers which he had not collected. Some he had obtained^* as 
presents, some (= others) he had purchased, but the greater portion had 
been accumulated" by his industry, in his native county ^Caithness; 
and the specimens" were all arranged" in the most beautiful order, 
with ^ their scientific names aflfixed." — S. Smiles, " Self-Help." 

1, gr&nbUd^. 2, boctig, which use attributively before the noun ^ baker'; 
named, 9lainen6. 8, in. 4« enttoerfen, insep. comp. str. v. 5, mttteld 
eine6 wit SWe^l bejlwuten Srettea. e, Umriffe. 7, Say 'whereby he 

pointed out the imperfections'. To point out a thing, auf tixoca oetkoeifen, insep. 
comp* str. V. 8, Use the gen. of the def. art. 9, which — hours » of 

which (b}o))on) he had convinced himself on (auf) his travels through the 
country in his leisure hours (SWufejlunbeu). 10, SilaA toeiteret $ritfung. 

11, ascertained » learnt, erfiil^r, from ftfai^wn. 12, humble « modest ; 

individual » man. 13, first-rate » considerable, Bebeutenb. 14, Here 

follow the words *of — science' after which transl. the adv. 'infinitely*, which 
is followed by *ay (jja) ten times more ' and the verb * knew '. 15, specimens 
of flowers, ^lumenarten. 16, To obtain a thing as present, tttoai gef^enft 

erl^alten. 17, accumulated « collected. Where, and in what order, must 

the verbs be placed? Which voice must you use? — native, l^itnif^. 18. (Srem^ 
piat, n.; pi. c. 19, gufam'menfletten, sep. comp. w. v. 20, and the 

scientific names everywhere (iiberaU) affixed (l^inju'fugen), sep. comp. w. v. 

Section 134. 

THE GOSPEL OF WOBEI. 

I. 

Work, hard ^ work, is a blessing to ' the soul and the character ' of 
the man who works. Young men * may not think so. They ** may say : 
" What ® more pleasant than to have "^ one's fortune made for one, and • 
have nothing more before one than to enjoy life ? What * more pleasant 
than to be idle ; or, at least, to do only what one likes, and no more 
than one Hkes?" But they would find themselves mistaken. They 
would find that idleness makes a man* restless, discontented, greedy, 
the ^^ slave of his own lusts and passions, and see, too late, that no man * 
is more to be pitied than the man" who has nothing to do. Yes, 
thank " God, every morning, when you get up, that you have something 
to do that day which must be done, whether you like it or not. Being ^* 
forced to work, and forced to do your best, will breed in ** you temper- 
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ai^ce and self-control, diligence and strength of will, cheerfulness and 
content, and a (S. 132, N. 10) hundred virtues which the idle^'^ man will 
never know. 

1, f(^tt>€r. 2, fHx, 8, character* dignity. Turn* of — works 'by 

* of him (beffm) who (after which insert the adv. ba) works. 4, men = 
people, itnii. When 'people' signifles ' persons ' in the general sense of 
the word, it is mostly rendered by £etlte. In the signification of 
'nation' it is rendered by ^olf, n., corresponding to the Iiatin 
' populus ' and the French ' peuple '• In the first signification, however, 
we can often translate it by the indefinite pronoun * man *, which also corres- 
ponds to the English ' they \ * we *, * you ', used in a general and indefinite 
sense. 6, - They say perhaps. 6, Sffiod giebt ed. 7, to have* to 
see; for one = by (»on) others. 8, Say* with no other task than to 
enjoy one's life ' ? 9, ' Man ' is here used in the signification of * human 
being % when it is generally rendered by ' btt fSflenf^ '. 10, Read S. 102, 
N. 13. 11, Use the demonstrative pron. berjlenige. 12, When the Im- 
perative of the and pers. is used in a general application, we use it either in 
the 2nd pers. sing, or the and pers. pi. Use the and pers. sing, in this case. 
18, Being — best « The compulsion (3tt>ang, m.) to work (gur ^rBett) and the 
necessity to do your ( « thy) best. 14, Place * in you ' ( = thee) after 

* virtues', immediately before the infinitive 'brieed' (» awaken, ertoetfen). 
16, the idle man, Ux SK&fligdander. 

Section 135. 

THE GOSFEIi OS* WORK. 

II. 

The monks in olden times found it so*. When (S. i8, N. 6) they 
shut ' themselves up from the world to worship God in ' prayers and 
hymns, they found that [here follows the subject "they"], without working*, 
without ^ hard work eitner of head or of hands, they could not * even be 
good men (S. 1 34, N. 9). The "^ devil came and * tempted them, they 
said, as often as they were • idle. An idle monk's soul was lost, they 
used (S. 129, N. 6) to say, and they spoke truly. Though they gave*** 
up a large portion of** every day, and of every night also, to " prayer 
and worship, (S. 27, N. 8) yet" they found [that] they could not pray 
aright without work. 

And "working (S. 11, N. 7) is praying," said one of the holiest of 
them that** ever lived; and he spoke truth (S. 3, N, 2); if** a man will 
but do his work for ihe sake of duty, which is for the sake of God. — 
Charles Kingsley. 

1, Turn ' it so ' by * bad ', which place at the head of the sentence, using the 
inverted construction and inserting the adv. 'aud^* after the verb. 2, to 

shut oneself up, fld^ ab'f^Uegen^ sep. comp. str. v. refl. 8, bur^; to worship, 
»cre^rett. 4, working = work. 5, ol^ne angeflrenjte Jtovf^ober J&anbarbeit. 

0, not even, nt(|t einmat. 7, The words * They said * are best placed at 

the head of this passage. To translate the verbs correctly, you must carefully 
read App. §§ a8 and 30. 8, and tempted them » in order to tempt them. 

9, iD&ren. 10, * to give up', here « to devote, toibmeit, with dat. 11, of — 
also « of the day and of the night. 12, bem ®tUt unb ben Slnba^t^ubungen. 

18, yet, bo^, to be placed after the subject. 14, who ever (j[e) has lived. 
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How must the verbs be placed ? 15, Begin a new period here, and say: 

* When a man (S, 134, N. 9) does his work for the sake of (urn . . . toUiitn, 
which governs the Gen.) his duty, (S. 27, N. 8) he does it (to agree with 
'duty ') for God*s sake '. 

Section 136. 

DO UrOT BE ASHAMED OF YOUR OBIGIN^ 

I. 

General Bau, a German (S. ioi,N, i) officer in^ the service of Russia, 
who had contributed much to the elevation of the great Catherine*, had' 
orders to march to Holstein with a body of troops of which he had the 
command. He was a soldier of fortune, and no one knew either his 
family or his native place. One day (S. 19, N. 2), as he was encamped 
near * Husum, he invited the principal ** officers to dinner. As they were 
sitting down to the table, they • saw a plain miller and his wife brought 
into the tent, whom ^ the general had sent his aide-de-camp to seek. 
The poor miller and his wife approached, trembling (S. 53, N. 12) with* 
apprehension. The general reconciled them to* their situation, and 
made ^^ them sit down beside him to dinner, during which he asked " 
them a number of questions about their family. 

1, Origin, J&erfunft, f.; in the service of Russia, in tuflif(^en JDienjlcn. 
2, Stdtf^axixid I., .^aiferin )0on 0{uf lanb, tourbe am 15. Sl^ril 1684 geBoren unb 
Vt)at bie Xodtjttx etned titi^auif^en SBauent. 9lantend Samuel ©fotDrondfi. 3in 3ai^te 
1 701 tourbe jte bte ©otttn dmi [(^tvebifdpen ^ta^onvci, {let bann bei ber (Sinnal^me 
SWaricnbura'd burd^ bic Oiuffcn (1702) in bte ^&nbe be« ruffif^en ©enerafe ©d^eremeticto, 
butd^ ben {le ^vtm Surjien 9)?enfd^i!oto unb enblic!^ gum J^aifer $eter bem ®coflen tarn, 
ber nt^ in fie verliebte unb lld^ im Sa^te 1797 ^eimU(^ mit il^r »erm&l^Ien lief. Sfir 
eigentU(]^er Saufname toat 9)?ai't|^a, Beim uBettritt }ur dtied^if^ !at]^oUf(^en J^ird^e 
er|iett fie jjeboc^ bie 9lamen Jtat^arina ^llerietona. 3m 3al^e 17 11 gelang ed il^r, inbem 
fie fld^ bie @unfl be^ ®tofit)ejier« ju Qett)innen touflte, am 0rut^ ba« ruffifd^e J&eer burc^ 
fiijt ava Qefal^rli^er Sage gu befreien, tootauf fie im Salute 171a »on $eter bem ©tofien 
cffentli(^ ate [eine red^tma§ige ©emai^lin anerfannt tourbe. @te tourbe mtlx6) im 3alftre 

1724 ate Jtatferin fetertid^ gehont, ate fie iebod^ nad^ $eter0 bed ©rofien Xobe im 3al^re 

1725 auf 99etrieB bed Si^tflen S09enf^i!oto> ate regterenbe ^aiferin audgerufen tourbe, itbecliefl 
fie fld^ einer jiicjeUofett Sebendtceife unb flarb am 17. 9Wai 1727. @ie toarb SWutter breier 
S^od^ter, Jtatbanna, Slnna (Gutter $eterd III.) unb ^Ufabetl^, bet nad^maligen itaiferin. 
8, Say 'had the order'; render *to march — command,' liter. « with an under 
his command standing body of troops {XtiDpptntox)?^, n.) to (S. 72, N. 4) Holstem 
to march. 4, near = not far from, untoeit. 5, = first, 6, =»they saw that 
a simple miller and his wife were brought into the tent. 7, bie bet ©enetat 
butdb feinen ^biutanten i^atte l)oIen laffen. d, )0ot. 9, mit. 10, made them 
sit down, ftef (or l^ief, bade) fie . . . ?P(at nel^men; beside him = on his side; to 
dinner, beim @ffen. 11, to ask a person numerous questions, @inem oie(e 
gtage»<?ttegett; about, fibet. 

Section 137. 

DO irOT BE ASHAMED OF YOXTB^OBIGIN. 

II. 

The good man told him M«/ he was (A pp. § 28) the eldest son of a 
miller, and that he had two brothers in ^ a mercantile line and a sister. 
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*'But," said the general, "had you" not another brother besides the two 
whom you have mentioned?" The miller told him he had another' 
brother, but * he went to the wars very young, and as ' they had never 
heard of him, they supposed he was dead. The • general, reading (S. 16, 
N. 4) in the eyes of the officers that they were surprised at his enter- 
taining himself so long with Questioning the poor man, turned to them 
and said : " Gentlemen, you have always been curious to know from 
what family I sprung '^ ; I now tell " you that I am not ashamed of my 
origin ; that I am the brother of this honest miller ; he has given you the 
history* of my family." The general, after spending^'* (S. 55, N. i) the 
day with his relations, in " the festivity of which his officers heartily 
joined, took measures to better their fortune ". — Anecdotes. 

1, in — line, im J^aufmann^flanbe. 2, Translate *you* by 3l^r in this 

address, and use the verb in the 2nd pers. pi., which at that time was the 
common address for people of the lower rank of society. Say 'had you 
(3l^r) besides (auf er) the two already mentioned brothers not yet another * ? 
8, no^ einen. 4, aUx er fei fel^r iuna in ben Jtrte^ gegogen. 5, ba ; read 

S. 27, N. 8. e. Say * The general who read m the eyes of the officers 

their surprise (insert baru(er), that he occupied himself so long with the 
questioning (Slu^fragen, n.) of the poor man*. 7, ftammett. 8, tell = say. 
89 family-history, S. 76, N. 22, j4, 10, To spend a day with one's relations, 
einen %q% in ®efe((f(^aft fetner SSertoanbten verteben. 11, bei toeld^er SefiUd^feit 

fld^ bie Offijiere l^erjUd^ bet^eiligten. 12, fortune = position. 

Section 138, 

KOT KEAB ENOUGH YET. 

There* is a popular report in the Brandenburg district, where Bis- 
marck's family has been so many centuries at home, which attributes to 
the Bismarcks, as the characteristic saying of the house, the phrase: 
'* 0lod^ langc nid^t genug " — (Not near enough yet), and which expresses ^ 
we^ suppose, the popular'* conception of* their tenacity of purpose — 
that • they were not tired out of any plan they had formed by a reiterated 
failure or a pertinacious opposition which would have disheartened most 
of their compeers. There'' is a somewhat extravagant illustration of 
this characteristic in Bismarck's wild, youthful days, if his biographer may 
be trusted. When studying ® law at Berlin, he had been more than once 
disappointed • by a bootmaker who ^° did not send home his boots when 
they were promised. Accordingly " when this next happened, a servant 
of the young jurist appeared at the bootmaker's at six in the morning 
(App. § 9) with the simple question : " Are Herr " von Bismarck's boots 
ready ? " When he was told they weje not ^', he departed ^*, but ai ten 
minutes past six another servant appeared, asking ^^ the same question, 
and ^' so at precise intervals of ten minutes it went on all day, till by ^"^ 
the evening the boots were finished and ^^ sent home. — Earle, " The 
Philology of the English Tongue." 

. 1, Say * In the province of Brandenburg, where the family Bismarck for 

Sfeit) several centuries is at home (* to be at home,* here anfdflTifl fein) there is 
erijiiert) a popular (voU^tpmlid^) report (©age, f.) which, as a characteristic 
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saying (Sal^If^tuc!^, m.) attributes (ju'f(]^reiben, with the dat.) to the Bismarcks 
the phrase (SWotto, n.) ', 2, Say * as we suppose *, which place after the rel. 

§ron. 8» ^c))ut&r; conception, SSotjIeHung, f. 4» ))on %em jd'^ett 

■e^l^attett am Stoctfe. 5, begei(i^net. 6, that they even (att(i^) through 

repeated failure (Sel^Ifd^tagm) or pertinacious (l^artn&tfig) opposition (Sfcibcrjlanb, 
m.), which would have discouraged fentmutl^tgt l^dtte, which place at the end of 
this clause) most of their compeers ^^tanbe^genoffen), were not tired out of any 
plan they had formed (ftd^ ni^t von tl^rem einmal aefaften $tane abbringen Uefen). 
7» A somewhat eccentric illustration (93etag, m.) of (fur) this characteristic 
quality we find in Bismarck's wild (jliinnifd^) youth, if we can trust his bio- 
grapher. 8, To study law, Sura flubicren. 9, tauf(!^cn; by, »ott. 10, Say 
' who had not (App. § 10) sent back his boots at the appointed (verabrebet) time*. 
11, When (S. 4, N. 2) it therefore happened again (totcber gefd^cl^cn). 12, @^atl 
^tto t^ott ^i^tnatdP tDurbe am i. $l^rtt 1813 gu @(!^6n^aufen, bem (Stammgute ber 
gamilie ^iemarcf, in ber 5Pro»in| SBranbenburg im i^onigreid^e $reugen gcborcn. (Sx 
entflammt ber alien ^reu^ifd^en abeligen Samitie t)on ^idmarcf , toetd^e aud^ von ^i^marcf^ 
@(!^6n^aufen genannt toirb, um bicfetbe »on ber i^r ^ertoanbten gamilie »on ^i^martf* 
^o||ten 2U unterfd^eiben. S3on 93i^mar(f trat ^uerjl off entity auf bem Sanbtage von 1844 
ate gu^rer ber dugerflen (Re^ten (extreme Conservatives) unb bann afe SJitglieb bet 
im 3at)re 1842 getoal^Uen gtoeiten ^reufifd^en J^ammer (the Prussian House of 
Commons) tilg entfd^iebener ©egner bed fRe^jrafentation6fi)flem« (Representative 
Government) unb ber fRei(!^0Verfaifung l^etvor. @ein entf^iebened Xalent fur bie 
bi»)lomatif(i^e IBaufba^n beftimmte bie (Regierung, il^n im 3ai(>re 1851 gum Segotion^:! 
fefretdr bet ber ^jreugif(!^en S3unbe3tag0gefanbfd^aft in granffurt ^/^. ju ernennen. 3!)rei 
aRonate fp&ter tourbe er Jebo^ fd^on gum ©unbcdtag^gefanbten eri^oben, in toelci^er (Stgen^ 
fd^aft er vergebltd^ ?Preugen« ©lei^fleKung mit Dfireici^ beim S3unbe«tage erftrebte. 
9lad^bem er feit bem i. Slipril 1859 |)reugif(i^er ©efanbter in $eter«burg unb felt bem 
grui^ial^r 1862 53otf(]^after in $ari« getDefe^t, trat er am 24. @ev>tember be^felben 3al^re« 
aU ai^inifler be« Slu^rodrttgeu an bie @pi^e be« neu emannten ^abinett^. @« toikrbe gu 
XDtit fubren, l^ier auf bie ©ingell^eiten feiner grogartigen ©rfotge aU SWinifler^rdftbent 
eingugel^en, genuge e« gu bemerfen, bag fein ^auptflrebep barauf geri(i^tet toar, ^reuf en 
gur ^errf^enben SWa^t in JDeutfd^tanb gu madden, Dfirei^ barau« gu verbrdngen, 
unb f(ibUeJlic^ burd^ 5lufiofung M beutfci^en @taatenbunbe6 ein einige^ 2)eutf(i^lanb unter 
bem ©center $reugen^ gu fd^affen. SBie i^m biefe Slu[gabe gelang, ijl atlgemein be^ 
fannt. JDie fti^on lange gtoif^m ?Preu§en unb Dfhet^ bejianbene (Siferfu(!^t bra^ 
enbli^ im 3a:^re 1866 burc| ben ^rieg in lid^ten gtammen au^. $reugen ging gtdngenb 
au« bemfelben al« ©icger t^ervor. JDurd^ ben $rager grieben^vertrag entfagte Djlrei(^ 
nidit aflein feinen 5lnfprii(i^en aU ^Prdfibialmaci^t im beutfc!^en ©taatenbunbe, fonbem 
fc^ieb gdngUc^ au« bemfelben ava unb erfannte ben unter $reugene giit>runa gu fliftenben 
S'lorbbeutfc^en ©unb an. Sn Slnerfennung feiner grogen (Srfolge tourbe 58i«marrf nac^ 
beenbigtem ^riege in ben ©rafenjianb erljjoben unb gugteici^ gum dangler be« (Jlorbbeut* 
fci^en SBunbe^ ernannt, bejfen Slngelegenl^eiten er mit fo bebeutenbem ©cf^icf leitete, bag 
bel ber im Sabre 1870 »on gran!rei(i^ an ^reugen erfolgten .^eg^erftdrung aud^^ bie 
@iibflaaten j!d^ bem 9lorbbeutfd^en ©unbe anfci^toifen unb bad gange JDeutfci^lanb vereinigt 
gegen ben geinb in ben ^am^jf giei^en fonnte, and bem e« mit l^orbeeren gefront flegrei^ 
lervorging.' @d&on am 18. Sanuar 1871 it>arb ^onig 2Bi(l^etm I. Von ^reugen unter 
Sufiimmung after beutfci^en ©taaten im @(i^toffe gu SSerfaitted at« beutfci^er J?aifer 
!t)roHamiert. JDad grofe Qiet S3i6mar(f'e tear eneici^t. JDie (Sin^eit bed bidder gerjiiicfelten 
aSaterlanbed toar njteberl^ergefiettt, ein mdd^tiged beutfd^ed Oleid^ unter ber giil^rung ^reu* 
fend gegrunbet, unb bie bemfetben brobenben geinbe toaren bejtegt unb gefd^lagen. Sim 
20. SSai 1 87 1 tourbe von bem giirjlen unb Oleid^dfangter SBidmarcf gu granf^rt a/^, 
ber griebe mit granfreici^ untergeid^net, bur(i^ toeld^en bie friil>er von bem beutfd^en 
Sttidft getrennten J&ergogtpmer fiotl^ringen unb @Ifaf bemfelben toieber einverleibt 
tourben unb granfreid^ ^(i^ ver^jflid^tete, an S)eutf(i^lanb eine ^riegdentfci^dbigung von 
funf SWilliarben granfcu gu ga^len. JDie (Sroffnung bed beutfd^eu (Reid^dtagcd in SBerlin, 
am 2z. SD^drg 1871, gei^ort vielleid^t gu ben gr^ften Xriunt|)^en biefed i^od^jl feltfamen 
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(etomtbentngdnmvbigen fTOantte^. 13, Supply 'ready', and use the Present 

Subjunctive. 14, fort'ge^en. 15, = with the same question. 16, and— 
day = and this was repeated (unb bic« toieberl^olte fld^) all day long (ben aanjcn Xag 
(ana) at (in) precise intervals of 10 minutes. 17, an, contracted with .the 

det. art* 18» « and were sent back. 

Section 139. 

A GBEAfP IiOSS. 

Mr. Thomas Carlyle had lent the Manuscript of the first volume of 
his " French Revolution " to a neighbour to peruse. By ^ some mis- 
chance or other, it * had been left lying on the parlour-floor, and ' become 
forgotten. Weeks ran on*, when at last the historian sent for*^ his 
manuscript, the • printers being loud for copy. Inquiries ^ were made, 
and * then it was ifound that the maid-of-all-work, finding • what she con- 
ceived to be a bundle of waste paper on the floor, had ^° used it to light 
the kitchen and parlour fires with ". Such " was the answer returned ^' 
to Mr. Cariyle, and his consternation and despair may be imagined 
(S. 4, N. 4). There ^* was, however, no help for him but to set himself 
resolutely to work to re-write his book ; and ^' he turned to and did it. 
He had no draft ", and ^^ was compelled to rake up from his memory facts, 
ideas, and expressions, which had long since been dismissed. The 
composition" of the book in the first instance had been a work ^real 
pleasure; the" re-writing of it, a second time, was one of pain and 
anguish almost beyond belief. That^° he persevered and finished the 
volume under such circumstances afifords ^ an instance of determination 
of purpose which has seldom been exceeded. — S. Smiles, " Self-Help." 

1, By — other « Through a mischance (fWifgef^icf/ n.). 2, it — lying, 

l^atte man e« . . . liegcn laffen. 8, and — forgotten = where it was forgotten. 

4, ran on = passed away. 5, na(]^. 6, the — copy = since the printers 

desired (verlangen) the same. 7, to make inquiries, 5fea4forfd^ungen anflettcn. 

8, unb nun (leUte t& ft(^ l^eraud. 9, finding — floor = in the opinion of finding 
a bundle of worthless papers on the floor. 10, had used (benu^en • • • gu) 

the same. Read carefully S. 87, N. 6, and construe accordingly. 11, with 
=with it, S. 4. N. 5, jB. 12, Such =» that. 18, = which Mr. G. received. 
14, @^ bUeb il^m inbeffen nitl^td anbered iibrig, aid. 15, unb er ntac^^te {td^ baran 

nnb ful^rte t& and, 16, @nttt)urf, m. 17, and — dismissed = and had to 

(=must) torture (aBmartem) his memory in order to find again the from (»on) 
him long forgotten facts, ideas, and expressions. 18, composition = work ; 

in the first instance = at first. Supply * for him ' after * pleasure '. 19, Say 
' to write it for the (gum) second time was a painful and almost incredibly 
anxious (angihoH) work. 20, S)afi et jtc but(i^fii^rte. 21, = is ; determination 
of purpose » strength of will, fflSittendfvaft, f. ; exceeded, ubertroffen. 

Section 140. 

HEBO WORSHIPS 

I. 

Do * not think it a mean thing to look up to (gu) those who are supe- 
rior to yourselves ^ On the contrary, you will find in practice*, that 
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t/ ts only the meanest hearts, the shallowest and the basest (S. 1 28, N. 1 1 ) 
wAo feel no admiration, but (S. 6, N. 10) only envy for those who 
are better than themselves ; who delight in" finding fault with them, 
blackening (S. i, N. 3) their character, and showing that they are not 
after all so much superior to other* people; while'' t/ ts the noblest- 
hearted, the very men who are most worthy to be admired themselves, 
who feel ' most the pleasure, the joy, and the strength of reverence (S. 3, 
N. 2); of having some one whom they can look up to and admire; 
some one in whose company they can forget *° themselves, their own 
interest, their own pleasure, their own honour and** glory, and cry: 
"Him I must hear; him I must follow; to him I must cling, whatever** 
may betide I " 

1, J&elben»etel^rung, f. 2» Do' — thing, J^olte tf nid^i fiir ju gcring. 8, Use 
the second person plural; to be superior to a person, @inem totii itberUgen 
fein. 4, in practice »= always. 5, in — them » to discover weaknesses 

in (an, whh dat.) them. 6, to other people = to others. 7, while — 

men, wdl^tenb bie ]^o(i^^erjig<len STOcnfii^en, jerabe bieienigen. 8, * to feel ', here 

e«H)finben; 'most* here = deepest, omticfjlen; pleasure, @enuft m. 9, In 

order to connect this sentence more closely with the preceding, I propose to 
say: *the pleasure (®enuf, m.) of having (S. 34, N. 10) some one to (m) whom 
they can look up, and whom they can admire '. The auxiliary ' can ' must be 
omitted in the first instance. 10, Where must you place the two verbs, 

and in what order? 11, It is a matter of course that the words 'their 

own ' must be repeated here in German. Why? 12, Whatever (SEBod 

aud^) may happen. 

Section 141. 



II. 

Blessed* and ennobling is the feeling which gathers round a wise 
teacher or ' a great statesman all the more earnest, high-minded, pious 
youths of his generation **; the* feeling which makes ° soldiers follow the 
general whom they trust, they know not why or whither, through danger •, 
hunger, fatigue, and^ death itself; the* feeling which, in its highest per- 
fection, made' the Aposties forsake all and follow Christ*, saying (S. in, 
N. 6) : " Lord, to *° whom shall we go ? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life," an'd which made them *^ ready to work ** and to die for Him whom 
the world called the Son of the carpenter, but whom they, through " the 
Spirit of God bearing witness with their own pure and noble spirits, 
knew** to be the Son of the Living God. — Charles Kingslst, **The 
Water of Life." 

1, SBcQlutfmb. 2, Repeat here the prep. 'round', urn. 8, generation « 
time. 4, ieneS. 5, to make follow, folgen l^eif en, which verbs must be 

placed after the rel. clause ; folgen requires the dat. ; to trust a person, Ginent 
t)ertrauen. 6, Use the pi. with this noun. 7, yea, even unto death. 

8, 'to make', here again l^eifen (to bid), str. v. tr. ; which place after ' follow* 
according to App. § 19. 9, Jesus Christ has retained its Latin declension, 

thus : N. 3efu0 e^rijlu^ ; G. 3cfu e^rifti ; D. 3efu Sl^rijlo ; Ace. 3cfum e^rijlttm. 
Use the dat. (Si^tiftc, since folgen governs the dat. 10, 'to whom', here 
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lool^tn (whither), which appears in the German text of the Bible. 11, Uo 

make ready', here » to enable, bef&^igen. 12, kDirfen is more appropriate 

here than arbeiten, considering the elevated style of the whole speech. 
13, through — spirits, frafl M Q6ttlid^m ®ti^i9, bet in il^ren reinm, ebim ^ftgm 
Seugnif oblegt^ 14, knew to be, aU (followed by the Ace.) . • • erfannten. 

Secium 142. 

JAMES WATT AND THE STEAM-ENGHiE* 

I. 

James Watt was the great Improver of the steam-engine; but, in 
truth \ as to all that is admirable in its structure, or vast in its utility, he 
should rather be described as its Inventor. // was by his inventions /ha/ 
its action ' was so regulated as ' to make it capable of being applied to 
the finest and most delicate manufactures, and its power so increased as 
to set weight and solidity at defiance. By his admirable contrivances^ it 
has become a thing stupendous alike for its force and flexibility, for the 
prodigious power which it can exert, and the ease, precision, and ductility 
with which this power can be varied, distributed, and applied. The 
trunk of an elephant, that can pick up a pin or rend ° an oak, is as 
nothing to it. It can engrave a seal, and crush masses of obdurate 
metal deform t/, draw out without " breaking a thread as fine as gossamer, 
and lift a ship of war like a bubble in the air. It can embroider^ muslin 
and forge anchors, cut steel into ribbons ^ and impel ' loaded vessels 
against the fury of the winds and waves. 

1, Mn truth' is better not translated here. Say 'but in regard to (in 
(Rudfld^t auf) all that (S, 3, N. 7) refers (fldj bejiel^en) to (auf) the excellence of 
its construction and (toic) to (auf) the variety (SKannid^altiafeit, f.) of its 
application (^lu^antofitbung, f.), should he rather (ei^enthc!^) be called the 
Inventor of the same'. 2, SBirfung, f.; in what voice is the verb ? Insert 

the adv. etjl after the auxiliary. 8, as — defiance = as (urn) to be able to 

employ it in (bet) the making (Slnfertigung; f.) of the finest and most delicate 
(gart) manufactures (Sobtifate), and its power so increased as (um) to be able to 
render resistance (ffiiberjlanb (eijlcn) to every weight (Hft, f.) and every solidity 
(S^efiigfeit, f.). Translate ' to be able ' by !£nnen, which need be expressed but 
once, and must be placed at the very end of the whole period, which, along 
with the following, is perhaps the most difficult to translate that has yet been 
given. 4, (5inric!^tungen ; it = the machine; thing, Sffierfjcug, n., after which 
place the verb < become'; alike for,.unb gtoar bied folDol^l xomn ... tote au(!^. 
5, rend = tear down. 6, Say * without tearing it ', which place after 

* gossamer ' (©ommerfaben). 7, Insert the prep, ouf here. 8* ©treifen. 

9, to impel against, entge gentreiben, governing the dat. 

Section 143. 

JAMES WATT JMSm THE STEAM-EKGINE. 

II. 

It would be difficult to estimate the value of the benefits which these 
inventions have conferred upon this country. There is no branch of 
industry that has not been indebted \ to them ; and ', in all the most. 

VOL. IV. H 
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material, they have not only widened most magnificently the field of its 
exertions, but ' multiplied a thousand-fold the amount of its productions. 
It was our improved steam-engine, in short *, that fought the battles of 
Europe and sustained and exalted, through '^ the late tremendous contest, 
the political greatness of our land. // is the same great power which 
now enables us to pay the interest of our debt, and to maintain • the . 
arduous struggle tn which we are still engaged (18 19) with the skill'' and 
capital of countries (S. 16, N. 10) less oppressed with (oon) taxation. 

But these are poor ® and narrow views of its importance. It has in- 
creased indefinitely the mass of* human comforts and enjoyments, and^^ 
rendered cheap and accessible, all over the world, the materials of wealth 
and prosperity. 

1, I am greatly indebted to you, iiS^ l^aBe ST^nen dieted ju »etbanfen. 2, Say 
'and in the principal branches'; most magnificently, auf bad gto^artigjle. 
89 Insert ' also ' here. 4, jfur^, which place at the bead of the period. 

5» through - in. 6, fortfe^en, which rendering will make the relative 

clause * in — engaged * superfluous. 7, * skill ', here = industry. 8, poor = 
superficial ;. narrow, befd^r&nft ; of « about. 9, of human = of our. 10, irnb 
bie ®tof e, totidfi fonfl nur bem Olei^t^um unb bem Scl^ljlonb jugangU^ toaven, fur bie 
gange Selt hiUx^ unb erreid^bat gemad^t. 

Section 144. 

JABCES WATT AND THE STEAM-ENGINE. 

III. 

It has armed the feeble hand of (S. 3, N. 2) man, in shorty with a 
power to which no limits can be assigned * ; completed ' the dominion of 
mind over the most refractory qualities of matter *, and laid a sure foun- 
dation for " all those future miracles of mechanic power which • are to 
aid and reward the labours of after generations. It ^ is to the genius of 
one man, too, that all this is mainly owing ! And certainly no man ever 
bestowed such a gift on his kind ®. The blessing is not only universal, 
but' unbounded; and the fabled ^° inventors of the plough and the 
loom, who were deified by their rude ^^ contemporaries, conferred less 
important benefits (App. § 5) on mankind than the inventor of our 
present steam-engine. 

This will be the fame of Watt with ^^ future generations, and it ^' is 
suflficient for his race and his country. — Lord Jeffrey. 

1, Commence the period with * In short '. 2, to assign limits to a thing, 
ciner @ad^e ©renjen fled en. 8, Say * it has completed *, etc. 4, SWoteric, f. 
6, gu. 6, Say ' which are destined (ju ettt)a« bejlimmt fein, Comp. S. 87, N. 6) 
to assist and to reward the labours of ( = of the) future generations. 7, It — 
owing = All this we owe mainly to the genius of a single man. 8, ©efd^lfc^t, 
n. ; use the verb in the Perfect ; ever, Je ^otl^er. 9, fonbem aud^. 10, fageiu 
l^fl. 11, rude = inexperienced. 12, bei, with the def. art. 13, biefet. 

Section 145. 

MANTJPACTtrBES OF ENGIiAND^ 

The principal branches of^ the industrial pursuits are the manufac- 
tures' of cotton, woollen*, and worsted goods, iron and hardware. 
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earthenware'*, hosiery, mining •, and shipbuilding. The geogriphical 
distribution of the manufacturing "^ population is dependent partly on 
natural, partly on accidental circumstances. The proximity of a coal- 
field® decides the point® in many instances *°; for, even where the raw 
material is bulky ^^, it is generally more practicable to bring " it to the 
coal (Aol^Ien), than the coal to it, an ^' instance of which is furnished 
by the copper-ore of Cornwall being taken to Swansea to be smelted. 
The iron manufacture is carried on" generally at" the coal-fields, 
the ^' chief seats being South Wales, Staffordshire, and Derbyshire. The 
cotton manufacture has" been located in Lancashire and Cheshire for 
the last three centuries ; but " it has attained its present dimensions very 
much through those counties being readily furnished with the raw material 
from America, as" well as from the abundance of coal outside those 
counties ; Manchester, Bolton, Oldham, Stockport, and Macclesfield are 
the chief seats of the manufacture.— Bevan, ** The Student's Manual or 
Modern Geography." 

1, JDie engUfi^e Sttbuflrie. 2, of — pursuits, bet Snbufhie. 8, Sabrii 

fatten, f. ^ The preposition 'of ' is best repeated in this enumeration; 

worsted, aud J^ammiroHe gefertigt ; * goods *, here @toffe. 5, itbene« ©efd^irr or 
Xopfernjaaren. 6, CBerg^unb @d^iff6bau. 7, manufacturing = industrial. 

8» J^ol^lenlager, n. 9, the point, bariiber, which place last. 10, instances = 
cases. 11, fci^toer unb umfangret^. 12, ^inf^ajfcn; than — it = than the 

reverse, qS& umgefcl^rt. 18, It is well to begin a new period here, thus : 

* An example of this (baju) furnishes the copper-ore of Cornwall, which is 
taken (bcforbern) to (S. 72, N. 4), S.', etc. 14, betreibcn, insep. c. str. v. 

15, at the = in the neighbourhood of the. 16, the — being = which are 

mainly situated (BeUgen) in. 17, has been located, ifl anfdffiQ. The Present 
is often nsed in (German where the English use the Perfect to 
express the duration of an action up to the time of speaking ; as — 
Unfere Samitie tool^nt feit jtDatijig Sal^ren (or f^on jtDanjig Sa^re) in SJiatK^^efier, 
our family has been living m Manchester for these last twenty years. 
18, but — America. This clause containing a Gerund (being) preceded by the 
preposition * through ', must be construed according to S. i, N. 3, and S. 87, 
N. 6 in the following way : * but it (fte) has received its present dimension 
especially thereby (babur^, read S. 87, N. 6), that these counties can easily be 
(S. a, N. i) supplied with the raw material from America*. The three verbs 
must, of course, be placed at the end, and in such a way that the governing 
verb (can) stands last, and the auxiliary of tense in the middle. 19, as — 

counties = as also (tDte auci^ noci^) thereby, that the coal is [use the pi. in German] 
to be got (ju l^aben fein) in abundance in the neighbouring counties,. 

Section 146. 

MB. H. M. STANIjEY'S APPEAL * POR SUPPLIES. 

I. 

Village V^N'sanda^, August 4, 1877. 

To ' any Gentleman who speaks English at Embomma. 

Dear* Sir, 

I have arrived at' this place from Zanzibar with 115 souls, (S. 53, 
N. 9) men, women, and children. We are now in * a state of imminent. 

H 2 
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Starvation. We can buy'' nothing from the natives, for they laugh at* 
our kinds of cloth •, beads, and wire. There '° are no provisions in the 
country that may be purchased, except on market days, and starving 
people cannot afford to wait for these markets. I ^^ therefore, have made 
bold to despatch three of my young men ", natives " of Zanzibar, with 
(nebfl) a boy named Feruzi, of the English mission at Zanzibar, with 
this letter. 

I do not know you, but '^ I am told there (S. 104, N. 19) is an English- 
man at (in) Embomma, and as you are a Christian and a gentleman, I 
beg you not to disregard my request The boy Robert will be better able 
to describe our lone condition than I^ can tell you in this letter. We are 
in a stale qfiht greatest distress ; but if your supplies^' arrive m time, I*^ 
may be able to reach Embomma within four days. 

1, 5lnruf um Sufenbung »on SBaaten. 2, The village of N'sanda is three 

days' journey from Embomma, or Boma, which is a small town on the 
Congo or Livingstone River at a distance of sixty-five English miles from the 
Atlantic, and, with regard to Stanley's position, may be considered the van of 
civilisation in Africa, being the first place inhabited by Europeans. — For the 
full understanding of this letter, it may be useful to observe that it was 
written at the critical period when, at their journey home from the sources 
of the Nile, and almost at the end of all their troubles, the heroic travellers 
of more than 7000 miles through Equatorial Africa found themselves 
face to face with the grimest of all enemies — starvation. Nearly forty 
men filled the sick list with dysentery, ulcers, and scurvy, and the number 
of victims of the latter disease was steadily increasing. For a considerable 
time the people had had no other food but a few ground-nuts and bananas, 
and were scarcely more than skin and bone* In this extremity Mr. Stanley 
determined to despatch four of his strongest and swiftest men with this 
letter to Embomma, where he was told there was one Englishman, one 
Frenchman, and three Portuguese. He then intended to follow these men 
as quickly as possible with the rest of his people, and to meet them and 
the expected supplies on the road to Boma, thus gaining at least one or two 
days, which might turn out to be of the greatest importance to his starving 
followers, 8, Use the attributive construction^ as explained in S. 48, 

N. 6, 4» ©eel^rt. 5, at this place » here. 6« bem SSevl^ungem nol^ 

fcin. 7, * buy ', here «= exchange, ein tauf^en. 8, iibcr, with Ace. 

89 Say ' cloths, beads, and wires '. 10, Say ^ Except on (^uf er an) market 

days there are (flnt) in the (auf bent) country no provisions to be got (gu l^oben) 
that we can buy, and if one hungers, one cannot possibly wait for (auf, with 
Ace.) these markets. U, Say ' I venture (after which use the grammatical 
object, as explained in S. 51, N. 13) therefore to send (ab'fenben) ', etc. 
12, l^eute. 18, toelci^e aud Sangibar gebfirtig finb. 14, man fa^ mir 

{ebodb. 15, I can tell you « I can do. 16« 'supplies', here -^ goods. 

17« I may be able -I can perhaps (See App. § X5). 

Section 147. 

lOU H. H. STANIiEY'S APFF.ATi FOB STTPFIiIE^ 

II. 

I want 300 cloths^, each four yards long, of" such quality as you trade 
with, which is very different from that we have ; but ^ better than all would 
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be ten or fifteen man-loads of rice or grain to fill the pinched ^ bellies 
immediately, as ■ even with the cloths it would require time to purchase 
food, and starving people " cannot wait. The supplies must arrive within 
two days, or ^ I may have a fearful time of it among the dying. Of course 
I hold myself responsible for any® expense (S. 16, N. 10) you* may 
incur in the business. What is wanted is immediate relief, and I pray 
you to*® use your utmost energies to forward it at once. If (App. § 21) 
you have such little luxuries ** as tea, coffee, sugar, and biscuits by you, 
such " as one man can easily carry, I beg you on *' my own behalf that 
you will send a small supply" and*' add to the great debt of gratitude due 
to you upon the timely arrival of the supplies for my people. Until " that 
time I beg you to believe me, 

Yours sincerely, 

H. M. Stanley, 
Commanding^^ the Anglo-American Expedition for" the 

Exploration of Africa. 

P.S. You" may not know me by name, I therefore add, 1^ am the 
person that discovered** Livingstone in 187 1. H. M. S. — H. M. Stanley, 
"Through the Dark Continent." 

1, cloths = pieces of cloth. 2, of — have « and of that quality with 

which you trade, which is quite different from ours. 3, but — grain = but 

still better would be (Pluperf. Subj.) as much rice or grain as ten or fifteen 
men (Seute) can carry. 4, «= hungry stomachs. 5, as — food « as (after 

which place the subject ' we *), even in the possession of the cloths, we should 
yet want time to exchange provisions for them (S. 4, N. 5, B), 6, bie ^unget:; 
Icibenben. 7, or — dying. Liter, = if (after which place the subject */*) among the 
dying I shall (fofl) not experience (bur(!^tc'ben) a dreadful time (App. § 18). 
8, any = all. 9, bie Sl^nen aui biefer Slngelcgenl^eit ettoa^fen rndgen. 10, to — 
once = to do the (=your) utmost in jour power (fcin ^ujerjled t|un) and to send 
us the same (to agree with relief) at once. U, £uru^arti!el ; to have by 

oneself = to possess. 12» such » about as much. 18, on — behalf = 

for my own person. 14, supply « quantity. 15, and — people « and 

thereby still to increase (^ergr^fcrn) the great debt of (S. 3, N. 2) gratitude, to 
which I shall be in duty bound to you (^inern t^er^flid^tet fein) after the timely 
(re(!^t}eittfi) arrival of the supplies (SBaarenfenbung). 16, fB\S ha^xn em^jfel^le 

id^ mt^ S^nen l^od^ad^tenb unb eraebenil. 17, Jtommanbierenber bet. 18, jur. 
18,»rerhaps is my name unknown to you. 20, I — that « that it is I, 

who, 21, auf {Inben/ of which use the Perfect. 

Section 148. 

ANSWEB TO^ THE FKECEDIN'G IiETTEB. 

English Factory, Bomai 6th August 1877, 6.30 a.m. 
H. M. Stanley, Esq. 

Dear Sir, 

Your welcome letter came' to hand yesterday, at 7 p.m. As* soon as 

its contents were understood, we arranged to despatch to you such articles 

as you requested, as much as our stock on hand would permit, and other 

things that we deemed would be suitable in that locality. You will see 
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that we send fifty pieces ^ cloth, each twenty-four yards long, and some 
sacks containing sundries for yourself; several* sacks ^rice, potatoes, a 
few bundles ^fish, a bundle ^tobacco, and one demijohn" ^rum. The 
carriers are all paid, so that you need not trouble yourself about them. 
That • is all we need say about business. We are exceedingly sorry to 
hear that you have arrived there in such (fo) piteous ^ condition, but we 
send our warmest congratulations to you, and hope that you will soon 
arrive in Boma. (This® place is called Boma by us, though on the map it* 
is Embomma.) Again ^^ hoping that you will soon arrive, and that you 
-are not suffering in health, 

Believe^^ us to remain, 

Your sincere friends, 

HaTTON & COOKSON. 

(Signed) A. Da Motta Veiga. 
J. W, Harrison. 

1, auf, witii Ace. ; a.m. morgend ; p.m. abenbd. — ^This letter and the accom- 
panying supplies were received by Mr. Stanley in the morning of the 6th of 
August, two days after he despatched his letter to Boma. Messrs. A. Da 
Motta Veiga and J. W. Harrison were the managers of a factory be- 
longing to Messrs. Hatton & Cookson of Liverpool. 2» came to 
hand » we have . . . received. 8, As — locality = As soon as we had under- 
stood the contents of the same (to agree with letter), we (App. § 14) made 
arrangements (Sltiflatten treffen) to send you the asked for (erbcten) articles, as 
far as (fo xotxi) our stock (ffiaatenlagcr, n., or SBaarcnvorratl^, m.) would permit 
us (S. 51, N. 13), and add (supply nod^) some other things of which we thought 
they might ( = could) be useful to you there. 4, several, a few *= some. 
5» eine grcfe ilcvbflaf(!^e. 6, Setter l^aben toir ttiAt^ ®ef(^d^Ud^ed gu fogen. 
7, traurig. 8, Say * We call this place (Drt, m.) B '. 9, Say « it is 
called'. 10, Say * Again (no^ einma[) expressing (S. izi, N. 6), the hope'. 
11» geid^nen toir in aufcic^tiger Sreuntfc^aft ecgebenfl. 

Section 149. 

MB. STANIiEY'S ACKETOWIiEDaMENT^ OF THE FKBCEDINO 

IiETTEB AKD THE SIJPFIiIES '\ 

I. 

Banza M'Buko, August 6, 1877. 

Messrs. A. Da Motta Veiga and J. W. Harrison, 
Embomma, Congo River. 

Gentiemen, 

I(S. 115, N. i) have received your welcome letter, but better 
than all, and " more welcome, are your supplies. I am imable to express 
just at present how grateful I feel. At the sight of (tjon) the stores ex- 
posed' to our hungry eyes— at the sight of (ijon) the rice, the fish, and 
the rum, and* for me — wheaten bread, butter, sardines, jam, peaches, 
grapes, beer (ye ^ gods ! just think of it — three bottles pale ale • I), besides 
tea and sugar, we (App. § 14) are all so over-joyed and confused that 
we cannot restrain^ ourselves from falling to and* enjoying this sudden 
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bounteous store. I beg you wfll charge • our apparent want of (an) 
thankfulness to our greediness. If we do not thank you sufficiently in 
words, rest assured we ^° feel what volumes could not describe. 

For the next twenty-four hours we shall be too busy eating and 
drinking to think of anything else much; but I may say that the people" 
will cry out joyfully, while" their mouths are full of rice and fish: 
" Verily, our master has found the sea and his brothers, but we did not 
believe him until " he showed us the rice and the pambe (rum). We 
did not believe there" was any end to the great river; but God be 
praised for ever, for we shall see white people " to-morrow, and our 
wars^* and troubles will be over !" 

1, 5lngei0e »on bem Qnqjfange; 'supplies', here aBaarcnfenbttng, f. 2, Insert 
the adverb no(!^ here. 8, It was exposed to my eyes, e0 mar Vor meinen 

Slugen au^gcBreitet ; * hungry ', here gierig. 4, unb — be« fur ini(^ beflimmten 

SBeif brob« ; the article, in the Gen. case, must be repeated before each of the 
following nouns. 5, ye — it = o fel^et, 3^r ©otter. 6, aGBeifbier. 

7» begtoingen; from falling to, gugugrfifen. 8» unb biefe vmi fo fd^neK unb 

grofmutl^ig jugefanbten 93orrfitl^e yx ttergel^ren. 9, I beg you will charge this 

to his greediness, i(i^ Uttt @ie, bie« fetnet Ggbegierbe tur ?ajl tegen gu tooKen. 
10, we — describe « we feel more than could (App. § 33, and S. 2, N, i) be 
described to you through (bur^) volumes. U, Stute. 12, Say ' while 

their mouth is still filled with rice and fish'. 18, e^e. 14, Say Uhe 

great river had (See App. 629) ever fl[e) an end. 15, 9Kcnf(]^ett. 16, ^dnqjfe 
unb Sefd^toerben. 17, This letter, on the morning of the 7th of August, was 
despatched to Boma, the caravan following slowly, and reaching Boma on 
the 9th of August 1877, the 999th day from the date of their departure from 
Zanzibar. The expedition then embarked on board a steamer at Boma, 
and, on the i ith, descended the river Congo. After steaming northward from 
the mouth of the Congo for a few hours, the vessel entered the fine bay of 
Kabinda, on the southern shores of which the native town of that name 
in the county of Nyoyo is situate. The Expedition, after a stay of eight days 
at Kabinda, was kindly taken on board the Portuguese gunboat * Tamega ' to 
San Paulo de Loanda. Here they were treated with the utmost hospitality 
by the Portuguese and the officers of the English navy, who offered the 
Expedition a passage to Cape Town in H.M.S. * Industry', Commander R. C. 
Dyer. The Gape of Good Hope was reached on the 2 ist of October, Here 
a telegram from the Lords of the British Admiralty was received, authorising 
the Commodore Francis William Sulliva|i to prepare H.M.S. 'Industry' for 
the reception of the Expedition and to 'convey them to Zanzibar, the end 
of their journey. On the 6th of November H.M. S. ' Industry ' was equipped 
and ready for her voyage to Zanzibar, which was reached on the 20th of the 
same month. By this time the sick had, all but one, recovered, and had 
improved so much in appearance that few persons ignorant of what they 
had been, could have supposed that these were the living skeletons that had 
reeled from sheer weakness through Boma. 

Section 150. 

HB. STANIiEY'S IiETTEB (continued). 

II. 
Dear Sirs, 

Though ^ strangers, I feel we shall be great friends, and * I shall 

always remember my feelings of gratefulness, when I first caught sight 
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of your supplies, and my poor, faithful, and brave people cried out : 
" Master, we are saved ! — food • is coming !" Thi old and /Ae young — 
ihe men, /Ae women, and ^Ae children — lifted their wearied and worir- 
out * frames *^, and began to chant lusfily an • extemporaneous song, in '' 
honour of the white people by (an) the great salt sea (the (S. 53, N. 9) 
Atlantic) who had listened to their prayers. I had' to rush to my 
tent to hide the tears that would issue', despite all my attempts to 
composure ^®. 

Gentlemen, that the blessing of God may attend your footsteps 
whithersoever ^ you go, is the very earnest " prayer of 

Yours faithfully, 

H. M, Stanley, 
Commanding the Anglo-American Expedition. — 

H. M. Stanley, " Through the Dark Continent." 

1» oBgleid^ toir nxa no(!^ fremb finb. 2, Say ' and I shall never forget the 

feelings of gratefulness which I experienced (em^finbm, insep. comp. str. v.), 
when', etc. 3, Say * there come provisions'! 4, abgemagert. 

5» Stotptx, m., which use in the Sing. 6, ein ava bent ^tegreife enttootfened 

£ieb ; to chant = to sing. 7, in — people, ben SDeif en • . • ^u dl^ren ; the words 
^u ®l^ten must be placed at the end of the clause. 8, Use the Imperfect 

of ntuffen. 9, to issuer to break forth, ]^en)or breci^en. 10, to composure = 
to compose myself. 11, The adverbial clause ' whithersoever you go ' may 
be briefly rendered by the adverb ' ^et^'. 12, earnest *» sincere; faithfully, 
ergeben (adject.). 

Section 151. 

ILETTTBNED^ KINDNESS. 

When (S. 4, N. 2) the country near' Albany was newly settled, a 
starving Indian came to the inn at Lichfield and asked for a night's 
shelter and some supper, at' the same time confessing that, from^ 
failure in hunting, he had nothing*^ to pay. The hostess drove him 
away with reproachful ^ epithets, and as the Indian was about (S. 6, N. 4) 
scornfully to retire, — there being (S. 30, N. 4) no other inn for ''' many 
a weary mile, — a^ man, who was sitting by, directed the hostess to 
supply * his wants, and promised to pay her. As ^® soon as the Indian's 
supper was ended, he dianked his benefactor, and said he would some 
day return his kindness. Several years thereafter " the settler was taken 
a prisoner by a hostile tribe, and carried off to (S. 72, N. 4) Canada. His 
life was spared ", but he was detained in ^' slavery. One " day, however, 
an Indian came to him, and bade the captive follow him. The Indian 
never told where they were going, nor " what was his object ; Inii day 
after ^' day the captive followed his mysterious guide, till one afternoon 
they came suddenly on ^^ a beautifid expanse of cultivated fields, with 
many houses rising amongst them. " Do you know that place ? " asked 
the Indian. " Ah, yes — it is Lichfield ! " and whilst the astonished exile " 
had not yet recovered from his surprise and (S. 10, N. 9) amazement, 
the Indian exclaimed : " And I am the starving Indian, on whom, at 
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this very place, you took ^* pity. And now that ^ I have repaid you, 
I pray you go home I " — Dr. Dwight. 

1, vergetten, insep. comp. str. v. 2, untoeit; newly, eBen; *to settle', here 
folonifieren. 89 at — confessing = on which occasion (koobei) he confessed. 

4, tocgen erfolgtofer ^aojo, 5, nothing to pay = no money for (gu, contracted 

with the dat. of the dfef. art.) paying. 6, reproachful epithets, @^etttoorte. 

7, for — mile, meitenttJeit in ber {Runbe. 8, 'a man', here = a guest. The 

verb 'directed' (l^eijen, str. v.) must be placed before the subject, since the 
subordinate clause precedes the principal one, 9, to supply a person's 

wants, fur bie SBebiirfniffe eine« SKnifd^en forgnu 10, Say * As soon as the 

Indian had eaten (t)erge]^ren) his supper'. 11, ft)&ter. 12, »erf^onen. 

18, in slavery « as a slave; *to detain', here gefangen l^attcn. ^ 14, Say 

'One day, however, came an Indian to the prisoner with the intimation 
(^eifung, f.) to follow him'. This construction is necessary to avoid the 
repetition of the pronoun * il^m '. 15, nor — object « or else his intention. 
le, far. 17, gu einer fd^onen ffldd^e urbar ^tmad^ttx Setber. 18, exile - 

settler. 19, to take pity on a person, {id^ eined 9)}enfd^en erBarmen ; supply 

the adverb einmat (one day) before the verb. 20, that » since, ba; to repay 
a person, ®inem feine ®d^ttlb oB'tragen. 

Section 162. 

STEW-YEAB'S EVE^ 
I. 

It was dreadfully cold ; it snowed, and was beginning to grow dark ; 
it was the last evening of the year, — New-year's Eve. In this cold, a 
poor little girl was wandering about the streets with^ bare head and 
bare feet. She had slippers on when she left home («&aud, with the 
def. art.), but what was the good of them? They {(i§) were the large, 
old slippers of her mother's — so large that they fell off the little girl's 
feet as she hurried across the street to ^ escape a carriage, which came ^ 
galloping along at a great rate. The one sUpper was not to be found, 
and a boy ran off with the other. 

So the little girl wandered about barefooted, with a quantity ' of 
matches in an old apron, whilst she held a box" of them in her 
(S. 43, N. 9, A) hand. No one had bought any matches of her through^ 
the whole livelong day — no one had given her a single farthing®. 
Hungry, and pinched® with cold, the poor little girl crept" along, the 
large flakes of snow covering (S. 55, N. i ; use ujdl^renb) her yellow 
hair, which ^* curled round her face. 

In " a corner between two houses, one projecting beyond the other, 
she sought shelter. Huddling" herself up, she drew her poor little 
feet, which were red and blue with cold, under her {\i(fj) as well as she 
could, but she" was colder than ever, and" dared not go home 
(S. 63, N. 8), for, as she had sold no matches, her cruel " father would 
beat her. Besides", it was cold at home (S. 63, N. 8), for they Kved 
just" under the roof, and" the wind blew in, though straw and rags 
had been stuffed in the large cracks. Her litde hands were quite 
benumbed with cold. Oh^, how much good one match would d0| 
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if she dared but (nur) take it out of the box and draw ^ it across the 
wall to warm her fingers in the flames I 

1, JDer ®^lt)erfteraBmb. 2, with — feet, Baarfiig unb unBcbetften §aii^jte^, 

which place before 'about (burc^) the streets'. 8, to escape a carriage, 

einem Sayen au^ bem 9Beg laufen. For the translation of the conjunction ' to ' in 
this clause compare S. 19, N. 7. 4, to come galloping along at a great 

rate, in »onein ®al(o|) bie @ttaje cntlatig fommen. 5, a quantity = some. 

e, @(i^ad^tet, f. ; of them = of the same. 7, through — day, ben gangcn Xacj 

lang, which is best placed at the commencement of the period. 8, ^eflcr, m. 
9, to be pinched with cold, »or Stalit crflarrt fetn. • 10, to creep along, ft (3^ 
tociter ^djUpptn. 11, Say 'which in curls surrounded (umtoaHen, insep. 

comp, w. V.) her face. 12, In — other, 3n einem bur^ ein l^etvorfrringenbed 

^dva ficbilbeten SGBtnfcl. 18, Say * She huddled herself up (nie'bertauern, sep. 

comp. w. V.) and drew her*, etc. 14, I am cold, ed ftiert mid^. 15, Say 

* and yet she (App. § 24, 5) dared (toagen, w. v.) not to go home '. 16, * cruel *, 
here — severe. 17, Say *And also (App. § 14) at home it was cold*. 

18, *just*, here = immediately. 19, Say * through which the wind blew, 

although the large cracks (^paitt, f.) were stuffed (»erjlo^jfen, insep. comp. w. v.) 
with straw and rags'. 20, Say, * Oh (^df), how nice (f(i^6n) must (Imperf. 

Subj.) a match be *. 21, (Sin 3unb|6lj(|en an ber SWauer an'teiben, to draw 

a match across the wall. 



Section 153. 

inSW.YEAIl*S EVE. 

II. 

She drew one out — "Ritshl" how it sputtered* and burned I It 
burned with a warm, bright flame, like a candle, and she bent her hand 
round it (S. 4, N. 5, B), it was a wonderful Ught ! It appeared to the 
little girl as if she were sitting * before a large iron stove, in which the 
fire burned brightly, and ^ gave out such comfort and such warmth. She 
stretched out her feet to warm them, too — but the flame went * out, thp 
stove disappeared, and there she sat, still holding '^ a Uttle bit of the 
burnt-out* match in her (S. 43, N. 9, A) hand. 

Another was ® lighted ; it burned, and, where ''' the light fell upon the 
wall, that^ became transparent, so that she could see into the room. 
There the table was covered with a cloth of dazzling white, and with 
fine china ; and a roast goose was smoking most ^ temptingly upon it 
But what was still more delightful, the goose sprang down from the 
table, and^°, with a knife and (S. 10, N. 9) fork sticking in its" back, 
waddled towards the little girl. Then" the match went out*, and she 
saw nothing but the thick, cold wall. 

She lighted a third one (S. 67, N. 3); and now she was sitting under 
the most splendid Christmas-tree. It was larger and more beautifully 
decorated^ than the one (S. 16, N. 10) she had seen at Christmas" 
through the window at" the rich merchant's. Hundreds of" tapers 
were burning amongst the green branches, and painted " pictures, such " 
as she had seen in the shop-windows, looked down upon her. She 
stretched out " both her hands, when the match was burnt * out, — 
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1» f^^en, w. V. 2, Use the Impf. Subj. according to App. § 33 ; as if, 

old. 8, unb id) toei^ nid^t tote ^iel ^el^aglid^feit uiU> SDarme au^jiral^Ue. 4, ' to 
go out*, and * to bum out*, here erlofd^cn, insep. comp. str. v. 5, The Present 
Participle may be used here in German, but where must it be placed ? 6, In 
which Voice is the verb here ? Introduce the clause by the grammatical 
subject 'ed', as explained in S. 104, N. 19. 7, where « at (an) the place 

(@teUe, f.) where. 8, biefe. 9, Use the superlative of l^odj. 10, Here 
follows the verb * waddled ', 11, in its « in the, contracted ; towards, 

auf • • • gu, which latter preposition place at the end of the whole period. 
12, Then = Thereupon. 13, anfpufcn, sep. comp. w. v. 14, at (cm, 

contracted with the dat. of the def. art.) Christmas-day. 15, The pre- 

position ' at ', in the signtfioation of ' at the house of* is generally 
rendered by the preposition ' bei% which governs the da^ve ; as — 

At Easter we shall all dine at my $lm Dflettage koetben u>ir aUe bei meiner 
mother's, 9]R u 1 1 e r gu SRittag effen. 

16, von. 17, painted » coloured, Bunt. 18, such as, koif. 19, Supply the 
pronominal adverb ' banad^ ' before the particle au6, which stands at the end. 

Section 154. 

NEW-YEAR'S EVE, 
III. 

The countless lights rose higher and higher, and she now saw that 
they (e3) were ike stars, one of which fell S leaving a long line of light 
in die sky. 

Some* one has (S. 29, N. 3) died just now, the girl said; for her 
old grandmother, who alone ^ had loved her, but who was now dead, 
had told her that ^ when a star fell, a soul took (App. §§28 and 30) its 
flight up to heaven. 

She drew another match across the wall, and in the light it threw ^ 
around stood her old grandmother, so bright •, so mild, and so loving. 

*' Grandmother," the little girl cried, " oh, take me with^^w / I know 
that you will disappear as soon as the match is burnt out, just like the 
warm stove, the delicious roast goose, and the Christmas-tree ! " And 
hastily she lighted the "^ rest of the matches that remained in the box, 
for she wished to keep * her grandmother with her as long as possible ; 
and the matches burnt so brightly, that it was lighter than day. Never 
before^ had she seen her grandmother so beautiful and so tall, and 
behold, she *° now took the little girl in her arms, and ", in radiance 
and joy, flew high, high up with her into the heaven, where she felt 
neither (fein) cold, nor (fein) hunger, nor (unb fein) fear any more ^^ — 
for she was with God. 

But, in the corner between the two houses, in the cold morning air, 
lay the little girl with pale cheeks and smiling lips. She was frozen " 
to death during the last night of the Old Year. The first light of the 
New Year shone upon the dead body of the little girl with the matches, 
one " box of which was nearly consumed. " She must have tried to 
warm herself," the people said ; but no one knew of (tjon) the visions ^* 
she had had, or of the splendour that (S. 48, N. 6) surrounded her when 
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she entered with her grandmother into the joys of a New Year. — ^After 
Hans Andersen, " Fairy Tales." 

1, Say * fell down and left (gurudfloffen) a long line of light (Si^tjheiftn, m.) 
in (an) the sky '• 2, This sentence is best introduced by the grammatical 

subject * a % see S. 104, N. 19. 8, Say ' alone of all '. 4, that — fell ; 

bag Beim ^erunterfaKen dnt9 ©tetnrt ; flight, glug, m. ; up to, gu, contracted with 
the dat. of the def. art. 6, to throw around, ma fid^ f^tt )9erBreiten. 

e, bright = friendly ; mild, fanfl ; loving, UeBreid^. 7, the — box, bic in ber 

^d^ait^ttl fld^ no(!& BcjinbUd^en 3finbB6Ijer (Gomp. S. 48, N. 6). 8, to keep with 
oneself. Bet fld^ Bel^olten, insep, comp. str. v. tr« 8, guvor. 10, It will 

be best to begin this clause with the adv. 'now', and to turn the personal 
pronoun 'she' into the demonstrative pronoun 'the same', to agree with 
'grandmother'. This will commend itself in order to avoid ambiguity. 
11, Here follows the verb 'flew'; in radiance and joy, frenbejlral^lenb^ adv.; 
high->heavens, mit il^r fom ^immel em)>or. 12, any more, me^r, before the 

verb; 'with', here bet. 18, erfrieren, insep. comp. str. v., to freeze to 

death. 14, Liter, 'of which nearly a whole box was bmut up'« 

15, Xvaumbilb, n. 



Section 155. 

PBOVrDBNCB 1 VINDIOATINO THE INNOCENT. 

It is (S. 2, N. i) recorded in history that a beautiful maiden named 
Blanche, the serf of an ancient nobleman, was wooed' by her master^s 
son. Not * admiring his character, she scorned " his suit. Upon this 
his course o/\ove turned • to bitter hatred. Just^ then a precious string 
of pearls confided (S. 7, N. 3, B) to the maiden's care was * lost. Her 
pseudo-lover • charged her with the theft, and, in*** accordance with the 
customs of that rude age, she was doomed to die. On the day of the 
execution, as the innocent girl knelt to offer ** her dying prayer, a *' flash 
of lightning struck a statue of Justice, which adorned the market-place, 
to the dust. From" a destroyed bird's nest, built (S. 7, N. 3, -4, and S. 
48, N. 6) in a crevice of the image", dropped the lost" pearls, thus" 
declaring the maiden's innocence. In a moment the exultant crowd 
rushed to the scaffold, demanding her release. There she knelt beside 
the block, pale and beautiful, and with a smile of peace upon her lips. 
They (S. 134, N. 4) spoke ^^ — she answered not. They touched her — 
she was dead! To preserve her memory they raised a statue there"; 
and to " this day, when*^ men gaze upon her image, they condemn her 
oppressor; they praise her for the purity of her character; they recog- 
nise the justice of Him whose ^ lightning testified her innocence. — 
W. Smith. 

1, Say, 'Providence (S. 3, N. 2) protects innocence.* 2, of — noble- 

man =i= of a nobleman of an old family (@ef(]^lcd^t, n.). 8, umtoer'ben, insep. 

comp. str. V. 4, = As his character displeased (niif fallen, insep. comp. str. 

v., governing the dat.) her. 6, »erf(]^ttid]^en, insep. comp. w. v. tr. 6, fi(^ 
vertoan'beln in. 7, Just then = Just at this time. 8, was lost « one 

missed; care, Dblffut,f. 9, = false lover. 10, in — customs » according 
to the law. 11, = to speak. 12, a — Justice . . • to the dust =* fii^t ein 
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IBIi^flral^t in bte Stohte bet ©ere^tiafeit . . • unb getfd^metterte j!e. 18, 9iva. 

14y ^ilbfdule, f. I69 =» missed. 16, Say ' and testified (Begeugen, w. 

V. tr.) thus the maiden's innocence '• 17, Supply * to her '. 18, bafelbfl. 
19, hxi auf ben ^eutigen Xoq. 20, Construe thus: 'those who look 

at her image (Silbnifi, n.) condemn her oppressor', and consider App. 
§ 14. 21, In order to avoid a repetition of the same form of pronoun, 

turn the last clause into : 'who with his lightning testified her innocence \ 

Section 156. 

KAPOIiEON BOKAPABTE \ 

I. 

Napoleon understood his business'. He was a man who in each 
moment and ' emergency knew what * to do next. This " is an immense 
comfort and refreshment to the spirits, not only of (S. 3, N. 2) kings, 
but * of citizens. Few ^ men have any next ; they live from hand to 
mouth, without plan, are' ever at the end of their line, and, (S. 102, 
N. 30) after each action, wait for ' an impulse from abroad. Napoleon 
would have been the first man of the world, if ^^ his ends had been 
purely public. As^^ he is, he inspires confidence and vigour by the 
extraordinary unity of his action. 

He is firm", sure, and self-denying; he sacrifices everything to his 
aim" — money, troops, generals, his own safety even, and is not misled^*, 
like common adventurers, by ^* the splendour of his own means. ** In- 
cidents ought not to govern policy," he said, " but " policy incidents." 
" To " be hurried away by every event, is " to have no political system 
at all." His victories were only so many doors *', and ^ he never for a 
moment lost sight of his way onward in the dazzle and uproar of the 
present circumstances. He knew what to do, and he flew to his mark. 

He *^ would shorten a straight line to come at his object. Horrible 
anecdotes may no doubt be collected (S. 4, N. 4) from his hisfory, of 
the price at which he bought his successes ; but he must not, therefore, 
be set**" down as cruel, but only as one** who knew no impediment to 
his will: not** bloodthirsty, not cruel; but woe to*" what person stood 
in his way I " Sire, General Clarke cannot combine with General Junot 
for the dreadful fire of the Austrian battery." " Let *^ him carry the bat- 
tery," " Sire, every regiment that approaches the heavy artillery is 
sacrificed *•. Sire *®, what orders ? " " Forward I Forward I " 

1, ^apvlton I., Jtaifet bet grangofen, aebown bm 15. 5lug. 1769 gu Sljoccio 
attf Stot^U mx ber gtoeit^ ©ol^n be« ^Patrigicra (Sarto 93onaj>arte unb ber 9»aria »dtitia 
Sftaniolini. 9la(^b«m et feit 1779 bie Jhirgdfc^^ulen gu ©rienne unb ^atxi befud^t l^tte, 
ttai tt am i. @e^)t. 1785 ate lieutenant bet SlttiUerte in bie Slnnee ein. 3m Sa^te 1793 
totttbe et ate Sltlittetie^ou^jhnann feitend bet (Re^jublif gegen bie Slufllanbif^en in Jlotjifa 
))ertvanbt, taid^t i^n &^kten, ba et ate Sanb^ntann gegen fie f&nt))fie. ®eit bent 12. ®tpL 
1793 PBtrbeff^te^aber be« ©elagetung^Qefd^utged »on JCoulon, toeld^ fld^ in ben $dnben 
bet engtenbet befanb, gtoanj et ben ^Jlatg am 19. 3)eg. gut Jlovitutation, tootauf et gum 
SSrigabegenerat bet SlttiWetie beforbett toarb unb in bet 5lnnee »on 3talien im Jhriege 
gegen Dflteid^ biente. S^ad^bem et flc^ »ielfa(]^ au«0egei(]^net f^atU, tourbe er im Sebruat 
1796 8ttJ» Dberbefel^te^abet bet Sltmee »cn Statten etnannt^ teprganijlette biefelbe, wbertc 
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in furgem bie SomBatbei, f^tug bie £)ftreid^er in mel^reren ^o^en ©^tad^ten, stoan^ 
3)l{antua mr ila))itulation, brang in 3ftrien, il&mt^en unb ®tetermarf ein unb [d^lof am 
i8. $lpni 1797 liu 6:am)}o Sormio ben fuv Sranfreid^ l^od^fi gunftigen gneben mit 
£)fheid^ aK ^eit bem 9. 9){&ts 1796 mit ber t^enoithoeten ©eneraUn 3ofe))^ine ^eau^ 
l^arnai^ )9erm&^tt, taxttb er am 7* Sebr. 1800 neben (Sambac^rld unb £ebmn^ mldtit i^m 
Beratl^enb gur ®eite ftanben, auf ge'^n Salute gum erften Jtonful emannt. ^lad^ mtf^ 
term fiegreid^en ilriegen mit £)^rei(^, $reugen, (Ruflanb, dngtanb u. a., toatb er im 
8D7at t8o2 bur(!^ ®enatdbef(]^lu{i auf n>eitere gel^n 3ai^ve unb am a. ^ug. bedfelben 
3a^red auf l^eben^geit gum ilonfut emannt. 9lm 8. 8D7ai 1804 n)urbe er iebo^ fd^on old 
9la)}oleon I. gum erblid^en ilaifer ber Stangofen erf(&rt. 9lun folate eine fa^ ununter^ > 
Bro(^ene dleil^e ^en Jtriegen mit fafl alien euro^&ifd^en ^^djim, unb aid er im Sal^re 
1809 ben $o]^e))unft feiner 9)?a(!^t erreic^t l^atte, lief er f!^^ feiner finberlofen d^e totq/tn, 
oon feiner ebenfo Hugen toie liebendtourbtgen ©emol^lin f(!^eiben unb ^txm&ffiU fid^ am 2. 
9l))ril 1810 mit ^axit IBuife, ber Xod^ter grang I. ))on £)firei($. ^Id er iebod^ i8ia 
(Ruf lanb ben Jtrieg erfl&rte, mit ber grof en Slrmee in (Ru^lanb eingog, aHed jointer fid^ 
]^er )9erbrannte unb gerflorte, bann aber burd^ bie toeltbefannte^ ftetd benhoitrbige (Sino^ 
fd^erung ber grof en $au))tjlabt SJ^odfau feitend ber l^elbenmfitl^igen, )>ergn>eifelnben ^n^ 
n)o^ner gegtoungen tourbe^ben (Rucfgu^ angutreten, auf bem faft bie gauge grofle Slrmee von 
ber furd^terlid^en Staitt unb bie \>nxq bte 93er5bttng bed (daubed t^emrfad^te ^ungerdnot^ wcf 
nid^tet tourbe— fd^ien bad ®ludf i^n )9erlaffen gu ^aben. 93on biefer Beit an fblgte eine 
9heberlage nad^ ber anbem, )9on benen bie gro^e $6l!erfd^la(^t bei iBei^gig (18. Oct. 18 13}, 
in toeld^er ber unglucflid^e ilaifer ben )9eretnigten $eeren ber $reufen, £)firei(^er unb 
{Ruffen gegenitber ^anb, bie entfd^eibenbe toar. 9la))oleon tourbe in berfelben g&nglid^ 
gefd^lagen unb bie flie^enbe ^rmee )>on ben SSerbunbeten unter IBlit^er'd Sit^rung )>er$ 
folgt. 9lad^ ber dinnal^me t)on $arid feitend ber $lUiirten am 31. fDI^&rg 1814 erfolgte 
bann bie burd^ ben @enat ergtoungene ^bbanfung bed itaiferd unb beffen SBerbaunung 
nad^ ber 3nfel (Slha,^on n>o er (eboc^ fd^on anfongd flJ'^drg bed ^al^red 18 15 guritcffel^rie. 
®em blofled @rfd^einen toar genugenb, bad frangoftfi^e 93olf aufs neue f&r il^n gu begeijiem. 
itberall tourbe er mit 3ubel begruft, fein SBorbringen toar untoiberfte^lid^, bie $lrmee ging 
freubig gu il^m uber^ unb fd^on am 14. 9){&rg toar ber ilonig Subtoig XVIII. gegnmngen, 
ben tungji befliegenen Sl^ron }U ))erlaffen unb fid^ bur^ bie Sludbt ind ^udlonb gu 
retten.— -Sla^oleon'd gtoeite (Regierung ttjar inbefien nur »on furger S)auer (100 Xage). 
!Der langerfebnte Sriebe fonnte nur burd^ feinen IXntergang l^erb^igefu^rt toerben, n)ef l^lb 
bie ©rofmaqte £)fireid^, (Ruflanb^ $reufen unb @nglanb am 25. 9){arg^inen ^Uu 
ang)9ertrag abfd^loffen^ burd^ ben fie fld^ t)erbanben, 9la)}oleon gemeinf^aftlic^ gu be? 
f&m)}fen unb ber ^errfd^aft bedfelben auf immer ein @nbe gu madden, ^ied gelang i^nen 
aud^ balb, benn am 18. 3uni 18 15 n>urben bie nod^ ubrigen, fd^nell ))on SHa^oleon 
gufammengerafften @treitMfte Sranfreid^d in ber grof en ©d^lad^t Bei SBaterloo unter 
ISBellin^ton'd unb SSlitd^er'd Sit^rung ganjlid^ t)emid^tet. 9lai>oleon toottte am 21. 3uni 
gu 99lotd gu ©unften feined nod^ unmunbtgen ®ol^ned abbanfen, feine Slbbanhtng tourbe 
aber nid^t angenommen, unb aid er fld^ am 3. 3ult in 9tod^efort nad^ Slmerifa einfd^ifen 
tooUti, fanb er benbortigen $afen burdl^ englifi^e .itriegdfd^iffe gefperrt,n>orauf erfld^ unter 
ben ^d^u( (inglanbd flellte unb {td^ auf bad Sinienfd^iff ^ellero)}l^on BegaB. $luf 
^efd^luf ber )9erbitnbeten ^Hdftt tourbe er nun ald'®eneral93ona))arte' nad^ ber 
entlegenen 3nfel ®t. Helena trand)}ortiert, too er am 16. JDct. 18 15 anlangte unb, in 
Songtooob tool^nenb, am 5. 9?ai 1 821 in ben ^rmen eintger i^m nod^ treu )9erBlieBenen 
Sxeunbe eined naturlid^en Sobed ftarb. 2, »task. 3, and emergency, unb in 
iebem Slotl^faKe. 4, what — next = what he must (Impf.) do next (gundd^fl). 
5, This — spirits = This strengthens and refreshes the courage. 6, Read 

S. 6f N. 10, and insert the adv. ' aud^ * here. 7, Say * Only few men know 

what they must do next '• 8, to be at the end of one's line (or to be at 

one's wit's end), {ld( nie gu ratten toiffen. 8, auf eine gottlid^e (SingeBuna. 
10, Say * had his ends^ « aims) been solely directed to (auf) the public welfare . 
Carefully study App. §§36 and 37. 11, This passage requires an alto- 

gether different setting ; let us say : ' But notwithstanding (Xro^bem aBer) he 
in^ires (erfutten) us through the extraordinary unity (Ginl^eit, f.) of (in) his 
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actions with confidence in (auf) his strength '. 12, firm == unshakable ; 

sure, unfe]^lBar= never failing. 13, = purpose. 14, ir'releitett, sep. comp. 
w. V. 15, by — means, bur^ bie ®r6f e feincr t^m ju ©ebote fte^mtert J&ulp? 
mitUt 16, ' but*, here tool^l aber. 17, to be hurried away, fi(!^ , « o 

l&in unb ^er treiben laffen. 18, is = signifies (^eigen) ; *to have', here ■= to 

follow^ bcfolgen. 19, doors = gates ($forteii), through which he tried (fudjen) 
to attain his aims (App. § 19). This addition seems to be necessary to com- 
plete the underlying idea. 20, and — circumstances = and in (bet) the dazzle 
(93crbIenbimQ) and the confusion, which ruled (be^errfd^) his time, he never lost 
sight of these aims. To lose sight of a thing, ettoa« au6 bew Sluge berlieren. 
21, Say * He would have liked (Impf. Subj. of gem ^aben in connection with 
the Past Participle of the verb) to shorten (abffirjen) a straight line, in order 
to attain his puiT;)ose'. 22, of — successes, toeld^e affe Scugnif ba»on ablegen, 
toic tl^euet er feine Grfolge etfaufte. 23, to set a person down as cruel, 

dinen fur graufam fatten. 24, *one', here = a man (S. 134, N. 9). 26, Say 
* he was not ', etc. 26, Say * to the man who ', etc. 27, Say * He 

must carry (erobem) the battery'. 28, *to be sacrificed', here bft^in'gerajft 
toetben. 28, SBod beftl^ten Cho. (abbreviation of (Sure) S^^aieflat ? 

Sec Hon 157. 

NAFOIiEOK BOITAPABTE. 

II. 

In the plenitude of his resources every obstacle seemed to vanish. 
" There ^ shall be no Alps," he said ; and he built his perfect roads ^, 
climbing ' by graded galleries their steepest precipices, until Italy was * 
as open to Paris as any town" in France. Having (S, 55, N. i) decided 
what was to be done, he did that with • might and main. He ^ put out 
all his strength. He risked everything, and spared ® nothing ; neither 
ammunition, nor money, nor ® troops, nor generals, nor ^® himself. If 
fighting" be the best mode of adjusting national differences (as^^ large 
majorities of men seem to agree), certainly Bonaparte was right in 
making it thorough ". 

He fought ^* sixty battles. He had never enough. Each victory was 
a new weapon. " My power would fall", were I not to support it by 
new achievements. Conquest has ^^ made me what I am, and conquest 
must maintain me." 

Before " he fought a battle, Bonaparte thought " little about what he 
should do in ^^ case of success, but a great deal about what he should 
do in case of a reverse of fortune. The same prudence and good sense 
marked ^' all his behaviour ^, His instructions *^ to his secretary at the 
palace are worth ^ remembering. He said : " During the night enter 
my chamber as seldom as possible. Do not awake me when you have 
any good news to communicate **; with ^ that there is no hiirry ; but 
when you have bad news, rouse me instantly, for then there is not a 
moment to be lost." His^ achievement of business was immense, and*® 
enlarges the known power of man. There have been (S. 82, N. 7) many 
working kings, from Ulysses to *^ William of Orange ^, but *® none who 
accomplished a tithe of this man's performance. — £1merson. 

1, (§9 foK feine ^()}en mel^r geben. 2, perfect roads, Jtunflflrafien. 3, Say 
'through which he by means of winding, (ftd^ WUnaeln) and gradually rising 
passes climbed the steepest precipices (^fjon^, m.) of the Alps '• 4, was » 
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stood; to Paris » to the Parisians. The suffix et is used to form names 
of male persons and of the inhabitants of countries and places ; as — 
ber Staliener^ the Italian, from Stolien ; bet ^mburger, the inhabitants of Ham- 
burgh. 6, town in France = French (S. loi, N. i) town. 6, with — 
main, am IBeibedfr&ften. 7, (Sx fe^te feine ^ange ®t&t!e baran. 8, fd^onen. 
9, nor = neither. 10, unb an^ ^df fe&fl md^t 11,= war; be«is; mode, 
Slrt unb SBeife. 12, Say * as the majority of men seem (S. 107, N. 13) to 
think (S. 64, N. xi) '. 18, to make (do) a thing thorough(ly), tttoai QX&nhi 
Ii($ Betreiben^ 14, to fight battles, ©^(ad^ten Uefem. 16, « sink. 
16, = Conquests have ; he has made me what I am, er l^ot midft }U bem gemad^t, 
kood id^ bin. 17, (S:% adv. 18, to think about a thmg, jtber etkood 
nad^'bcnfen, read S. 87, N. 6; in — success, im OlfidPdfalte; in — fortune, tut 
tlngQicfefaUe. 18, au^jeid^nen. 20, ^nblun^dtoeife. jillbu happiness, 
fetn ganje^ ®(&(! ; all our tamily, unfere gange ganttUe. 21, SBetl^oItung^^ 
U^f^, m., directions for conduct ; to, an. 22, This is not worth remem- 
bering, bied ijl nid^t ber 93ea(^tung koertl^. 28, melben. 24, Say literally 
'these have no haste'. 26, His — business, ®eine $ltbeitd!raft. 26, wi> 
ettoeitert unfere bi^lfterigen SSorjiefiunden t)on ben im SVenfd^en tooBnenben Jtrdfien. 
27, bi^ ouf. 28, Dranien. Commence this period with : * From Ulysses '. 
29, b«(^ feinen, ber aud^ nur ein gei^ntel ))on ben X^ottti biefed Scanned vollbra^t ^&tte 
(App. § 33). 

Section 158, 

THE WABJiIKB GHABAGTEB OF THE GEBMANS. 

The Germans fight as a nation. Whatever^ their birth* or (S. lo, 
N. 9) profession, all are trained ' soldiers. The nation is the army ; the 
army is the nation. Hence ^ they cannot be moved save at the bidding 
of some grand principle, and the stirring" of some soul-penetrating" and 
elevating sentiment; and yet they are as sensible^ as any nation that 
they abandon comfort®, domestic ease, monetary independence, every- 
thing* which (S. 3, N. 7) men (=man) love and live for, in*° order to 
identify the nation and the army. But they are willing to pay the price. 
They count ^^ hardihood of body and trained^" courage of heart the 
noblest riches of a nation. They reckon ^ that national independence 
and national greatness are a thousand times more precious than gold 
and silver, and " that to die on the field of battle is better and happier 
than to rot ** and crumble away in sybaritic ease. They " hold, too, 
that ^" the cause of liberty, and the free noble spirit engendered by the 
brotherhood of a nationality which affirms its oneness by noble acts ^^, is 
blessed by God, and that He will give *" victory to the armies who go 
forth to battle in (S. 3, N. 2) trust in ^' His name. No wonder ^ they 
fight and triumph *^. — Admiral Garbett. 

1, Supply the verb * be '. 2, = station, @tanb, m. 8, « practised. 

4, Say * Hence they can be moved (erre^en) only at (burd^) the bidding (®ebot,n.) '. 
6, (Jrtoedf ung, f. 6, bie @eele ergreifenb. 7, * to be sensible ', here jid^ 

betouf t fein. 8, here bie Slnne^mli(]^!eitett be« ?eben«. 9, Say ' in short 

give up everything ', for the verb ' abandon ' must be placed at the end of this 
clause. 10, Say ' in order to prove the identity of the nation and the 

army'. 11, l^alten (fur). 12, here gejiap. 13, Say ' and feel 

that it is better and nobler to die ', etc. 14, )9ennobem ; to crumble away, 

verfaUen \ * ease ', here ®em&^li^!eiU IS, $lu^ ^Uen fte bafur. 16, Con- 
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stnie thus : < that God will bless the cause (Sad^e, f.) of liberty ', and use the 
attributive constr. for the transl. of 'and the — nationality'. Any other 
const r. would be much too clumsy. 17, = deeds. 18, to give victory, 

ben ®ieg t)erlei^en; to go forth to battle, in tie ^d^la^t sicken. 19, auf. 

20, Supply ' then, that '. 21, = conquer. 

Section 159. 

THE ^ WAT TO MASTER THE TEMPER. 

A London (S. 157, N. 4) merchant, having* a dispute with a Quaker 
concerning a business account, determined^ to institute a law-suit against 
him. Desirous of amicably settling ^ the matter, the Quaker called at 
the house of the merchant, when ^ the latter became so enraged that he 
vehemently' declared to his servant that he would (App. §§28 and 30) 
not see his opponent. " Well, friend," said the Quaker quietly, " may ^ 
God put thee in a better' mind." The merchant was ^ subdued by the 
kindness of the reply, and, after careful consideration, became convinced 
that ' he was wrong. He sent ^^ for the Quaker, and ^^ after making a 
humble apology, he asked : " How were you able to bear my abuse ** 
with so much patience?" "Friend," replied the Quaker, "I was natu- 
rally ^* as hot " and violent as thou ar/, but I knew that " to indulge my 
temper was sinful, and also very foolish. I observed that men in a 
passion always spoke very loud, and I thought that "^^^ if I could control 
my voice, I should keep down my passion. I therefore made ^' it a rule 
never to let it rise above a certain key ; and by a careful observance of 
this rule I have, with the blessing of God", entirely mastered my " natural 
temper." — Alcott. 

1, SBie man feinen 3om Bel^etrf^en fann. 2, Change ' having ' into ' had '; 

the object is best placed after * account '. 8, Supply * and ' before * de- 

termined'; to institute a law-suit against a person, (Sinen geri(]^tU4 Belangen. 
4, to settle a matter amicably, eine (Sad^e auf giitlii^e Seife ottnen. Comp. S. 30, 
N. 4, and note that the Present Participle ' being ' is understood at the com- 
mencement of this period. 6, ~ whereupon. 6, = emphatically, 
na^brucfti^. 7, Say ' may God alter thy mind (©efinnung, f.) '. 8, to 
be subdued, fl^ Beliegt fu^len; by, butdj. 9, *that — wrong' may be briefly 
turned by * of his wrong '. 10, to send for a person, @inen )u ^^ tufen lafien. 
11, ' and — asked '. This passage, literally translated, would be inelegant in 
German, say : ' humbly begged his pardon, and asked then '. Abuse, ^e(eibi« 
gung, f. 12, )>on 9latur. 13, ~ passionate. 14, » that it was 
sinful, etc. ; to indulge one's temper, feinem 3om freien 2auf laffen. 15, = that 
I could (App. § 33) conquer my anger through mastering my voice (burd^ 
SBe^rrfd^una weinet ©timme). 16, We make it a rule never to let our 
voices rise beyond a certain key, toir madden tZ vccA \yx (Rege(, unfere ©timmcn nie 
fiber eine gettjifie Xonjidrfe ^inau^ gu eri^eben. 17, = with God's help. 18, ^my 
natural inclination to ()u) anger (S. 3, N. 2). 

Section 160. 

OPINIONS^ AS TO ENGIiISH EDUGATIOir. 

I. 

This * energy of individual life and example acting throughout society 
constitute ' the best practical education of Englishmen. Schools, aca- 

VOL. IV. I 
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demies, and colleges* give but the* merest beginning of culture in com- 
parison with it (S. 4, N. 5). Far higher* and more practical is^ the life- 
education daily given in our homes, in ^ the streets, behind (S. 3, N. 2) 
counters', in workshops, at the loom and behind the plough, in counting- 
houses and manufactories, and ^° in all the busy haunts of men. Tins 
is the education that ^^ fits Englishmen for doing the work and acting 
the part of free men. This ^^ is that final instruction as members of 
society, which Schiller designated " the education of the human race," 
consisting" in action, conduct^*, self-culture, self-control — all" that 
tends to discipline a man truly, and fit him for the proper performance 
of the duties of life — a ktnd ^education not to be learnt (S. 7, N. 3 B) 
from (au@) books. Lord Bacon observes that " '^ Studies teach not 
their own use, l^ut that there is (S. 82, N. 7) a wisdom without them 
and above them, won (S. 7, N. 3 B, and S. 2, N. i) by (burd^) observa- 
tion, a remark that holds" true of" actual life, as well as of" the culti- 
vation of the intellect itself. For all observation serves'^ to illustrate 
and enforce the lesson, that a man perfects himself by work much more 
than by reading", — Ma/" it is life** rather than literature", action** 
rather than study, and character *• rather than biography ^, which ^ tend 
perpetually to renovate mankind. 

1, Slnfl^ten ubct. 2, This — society. A good German rendering of 

the thought underlying this line is so difficult, that the author thinks it best 
to give at once his own translation, which he hopes will find acceptance: 
3)ie|^ im tne^t fetbfl&nbigen itUn fL6) enttoicfelnbe @nergie unb bod baburd^ gegebene, ouf 
bie gange ©efeUfd^afi toitfenbe SSeifpiel. 3, aiOfmad^n. 4, « universities; 

* to give ', here gettJ&l^ren. 5, = a mere. 6, » more important. 7, is — 
homes, ifi bie tm t&glid^en £eben getoonnene ^qielftung gu $aufe. 8, auf. 9, Use 
this noun in the Sing. 10, unb in ben )9ielen anbecn ©efd^dftafldtten ber 9^en« 

f(]^en. II9 Say ^ that enables Englishmen as free men to do their work and their 
duty '. 12, This — designated » This education gives also to human society 
that instruction (Untettoeifung^ f.), which Schiller calls, etc. 3ol^ann (S^tifto^l^ 
Sriebtid^ ))on ®6>xiUt, geboren am 10. 9lcv. 1759 ju !D?acBad^, ge^crben am 9. 9)f2ai 
1805 px fi&tmax, ifi nacB^ ®cti!it (®ieBe S. no, N. z) unfheittg bie bebeutenbfle dtf 
fd^einung in ber beutfd^en iBiteratur. kUCbid^Hx ^dd^ntii er fid^ fott>ol^( burd^ feine tbeale^ 
fubieltit^e (Rid^tung, tote aud^ butd^ l^inreif enben @(|koung tdjt )}oetif(^er S3egei{lentns 
au0, iDe^e im !Drama listen J^offtpunlt errei^te. $U&er aud^ aU ©efd^id^tfd^reiber unb aU 
^j^ilofo^ji^ifc^er ©d^tiftflener ^at er fldj Bei feiner Station einen unflerblic^en Slamen 
ettoorben. 18, » and which consists in (S. 3, N. 2) action, etc. 14, in bee 
fittlid^en Slup^rung. 16, = and in all that (here follows the verb * consists ', 

since this is the end of the relative clause introduced in Note 13), which (S. 3, 
N. 7) educates (bilben) man truly (mi^x^aft) and fits (befdl^igen) him for (gu) the 
proper performance ( — fulfilment) of his duties in life. 16, » that ' Studies 
do not teach us the application of the same, but ', etc. 17, ' to hold true ', 
here* to prove true. 18, = in practical life. 19, of — itself, in ^t^v% 

auf bie ®eijle«bi(bung felBjl. 20, = interprets (erl(dren) and proves the 

doctrine. 21, here lecture, f., with the art. 22, This conj. 'that* 

is best omitted, since a repetition of subordinate clauses must, as far as pos- 
sible, be avoided. 28, ~ practical life; 'rather than' seems here to be== 
* and not '. 24, S^^dtigfeit, activity. 25, The English word ' character • 
is so varied in its application that it requires always the greatest discrimina- 
tion to decide upon its translation, and in this case more than ever. After 
careful consideration it is thought to be equivalent here to : ' the personal 
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dignity of a man'. 26, bie IBebendfiefd^reiBung be^felben. 27» )oet(]^e 't>QLiVi 

bienen,tie Sftenfcl^l^eit ^etd )9ott neuem gu beleben. 

Section 161. 

OPINIONS AS TO ENGLISH EDUCATION. 

II. 

Goethe (S. 5, N. 2), in one of his conversations with Eckermann at 
Weimar, once * observed : "It is very * strange, and I know not whether ' 
it lies in race, in climate, in * soil, or in their healthy ' education, but • 
certainly Englishmen seem to have a great advantage over most other 
men. We see here in Weimar only a ^ minimum of them, and * those, 
probably, by no means the best specimens^ and yet what splendid fellows 
they are ! And although they come here as seventeen-year-old • youths, 
yet they by no means 'feel strange in this strange land ; on the contrary, 
their entrance ^° and bearing" in society is so confident*^ and quiet, 
that one would " think they were everywhere the masters, and the whole 
world belonged to them "." 

"I should not like to afiirm, for all that"," replied Eckermann", 
*'that the English gentlemen in Weimar are cleverer, better educated, 
and better hearted than our young men." 

" That is not the point "," said Goethe ; " their superiority does not 
lie in such things ; neither ^® does it lie in their birth and fortune ^? ; it 
lies precisely ^° in their having*^ the courage to be what nature made 
them. There ^* is no halfness about ^ them. They are complete^ 
men. Sometimes complete fools also, that I heartily ^ admit, but even 
that is something, and has its weight." 

Thus (App. § 14), in*' Goethe's eyes, the Englishmen fulfilled, to a 
great extent, the injunction"^ given by Lessing^to those who would 
be men: 

" Think wrongly, if you please, but think for yourselves I " — S. Smiles, 
*« Self-Help." 

1, = one day. 2, * Very ' is often rendered by the superlative of the 

adv. l^od^. 3, * whether it lies ' may be elegantly translated by omitting 

the conjunction 'whether' and using the inversion. 4» im ^eimat^Ii(]^en 

a^oben. 5, ^eilfam. 6, Say ' but it seems to be certain that English- 

men possess a great superiority over most other men '. 7, a minimum = 

very few. 8, = and these (bie«) are probably by no means the best, and 

yet (bennod^ abet) they are (jlnb ei) splendid fellows ! ©, a thirty-year-old 

man, ein breifig ia^ftiger SD'iann. 10, Sluftrcten, n. 11, ©cne^men, n. 

12, fld^er. 18, Render * would ' by the Impf. Subj. of tttogen, since the 

sentence is equivalent to 'that one would be inclined to think'. The 
following verbs must be constructed according to App. §§ 29 and 30. 
14. Supply * alone ' after * them '. 15, for all that, abcr bo4, to be placed 

before *not'. 16, 3olf>ann $eteT ©(fermann, gcbcren 1792 gu aOBinfen 

in ber ^jrcufifc^^en $ro»in§ $anno»cr^ gcfbrBen ben 3. JDeg. 1854 ju aOBcimar, tear »iele 
'iafyct al« ©ot^e'a *Pti»atfehetdr t^^dttg unb ijl ber aBelt am befanntejien burd^ bie »on 
i^m ma^ ®ciY^ Xobe \)erojfentU(^ten *®efijra(!^e wit ©ot^e'. dr tear aud^ bet 
^eraudgeber (editor) 9«n ® otl^e'6 ' 9la^ge(afTenen 9B.erf en '• 17> ®a(^e, f. 18, aud^ 

I 2 
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bejle^t Re nid^t in. 19, « wealth ; Comp. S. lo, N. 9. 20, = simply. 

21, The English Gterund preceded by a possessive adjective and a 
preposition, must be translated by a regular subordinate clause with 
a conjunction and a finite verb ; as — 

His superiority lies in bis having the ©cine UBertegenl^eit Befle^t bar in (S. 87, 
courage to be what nature made N. 6), baf er ben !D?ut^ l^at, bad ju 

him. fein, xo^ er )}on 9latur and ijl. 

22, (Sd. 28, an. 24, = whole. 26, == willingly ; weight = value. 
26, = according to the judgment of G5the. 27, — advice ; by, ))on ; to, 
an; those^all such; who, bie ba. 28, ®ott^. S^^raim Seffing, geboren ben 
22. 3an. 1729 ju JIamenj (DBertauflt), gejlorben ben 15. ffeBr. 1781 in ^raunfdbtoeig, 
l^at fld^ burd^ feme Ajll^etifd^^hitifd^en 0Bet!e, xoxt antj^ tmHj feine 3)ranten, beren gorm^ 
^)}rad^e; ^zi^titit unb 3n^alt fafi unetteid^te ^xx^tt flnb, einen unfterblid^en 9lamen in 
bet beutfd^en £iteraturgefd&i(!^te ertootBen. ®ein SBirfen aid genialer ^tifer, gorfd^ec 
unb ^xijitx loar ))on unermef Ud^em (iinfhtf auf bie nai^fle ®ntn)i(!e(ung unferet £ite$ 
tatur, bie mit il^m unb butd^ i^n i^rer ©langv^ricbe entgegenfd^citt. 



Section 162. 

A BOTAI. JUDGMENT. 

A man and his wife named Lambrun had been many years in the 
service of the unfortunate Queen Mary Stuart, and were sincerely attached 
to her. The tragical death of that princess had such an eflfect on the 
husband that he did not long survive her, and the ^ widow, Margaret 
Lambrun, resolved to revenge, upon* Queen Elizabeth, the* death of 
two persons so dear to her. She (S. 5, N. 2) therefore disguised * 
herself in man's clothes, bought (S. 58, N. 8) a brace * 0/ pistols, and 
went® to (S. 72, N. 4) London. Soon after, when the queen'' appeared 
in ® public, Margaret endeavoured to • make her way through the crowd 
in order to shoot her*^; but one of the pistols fell", and she was 
immediately apprehended. 

The" queen, being informed of the circumstance^', ordered" the 
man to be brought before her, and said to him : " Well, Sir, who are 
you"? and why do you seek" to kill me?" — "Madam," replied Mar- 
garet, " I am a woman ; I was a long time in the service of Queen 
Mary Stuart, whom you put" to death unjustly; her execution caused" 
the death of my dear husband, who was sincerely attached to her ; and 
my affection for both of them has excited " me to revenge." — " And how do 
you think I ought to deal *° with you ? " asked Elizabeth. — " Do you speak 
as a queen or as a judge ? " returned Margaret. — " As a queen." — " Then 
you ought to pardon*^ me," was the answer. — "And what security** 
can you give me that you will not attempt " my life again ? " — " Madam, 
a** pardon granted upon conditions ceases to be a favour**." — "Well 
then," said the queen, "I pardon you, and trust to your gratitude for** 
my safety." — P. Sadler. 

1, « his. 2, an, with the Dat. of the def. art. The words *upon — 

Elizabeth' must be placed before the supine. Comp. App. §1. 8, We 

lament the death of the two boys so dear to us, xoxx bclueinen ben Xob ber beiben 
un^ fo t^euren Jtnaben. 4, to disguise oneself in man's clothes, ft^ oiU SJ^ann 
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wetfteibcn. 5, « a pair. 6, ftc^ BegeBen, insep. comp. str. v. refl. 7, Here 
place the adverbs * soon after '. 8, ojfentUc^. 9, to make one's way, jid^ 
etnm Seg Bal^nen. 10, to shoot a person, auf (Sinen fc^ieflen. 11, entpet 

tl^r. 12, Construe accord, to S. 55, N. i, and S. 4, N. 4, (man). 13. f&ox* 
faU, m. 14, lieg jle ben 2Rann »pc ^6) fu^rcn. 15, Use the 2nd pers. pi. 

(3^r) here and in the following passages, since that was the pronoun generally 
used in addressing persons in olden times. 16, to seek to kill a person (or 
to attempt a person's life), @inem nad^ bem 8cBen tra^ten. 17, to put a person 
to death unjustly, (Sinen ungeredjter SBcife ]^inri(^ten laflen. 18, This caused 

the death of our child, bic« fojiete unfcretn ^inbe ba« 8eBen. The insertion of 

the adv. aud^ after the verb * caused ' would considerably improve the German 
rendering. 19, to excite a person to revenge, (linen jur (Racfte antreiBen. 

Use the Impf. 20, \>erfaBren. 21, Begnabigen, v. tr. 22, ©iirgfcl^a^, f. 
23, a — conditions, eine Bebingung«tt)etfe 93egnabigung. 24, ®nabe, f. 25, l^in^ 
fiditlidi, followed by the Gen. The words * to (auf) your gratitude ' are best 
placed at the end. 

Section 163. 

TACITUS. 

I am glad to find ^, by your ( = thy) letter just received, that you are 
reading Tacitus" with some relish. His style is rather quaint* and 
enigmatical, which (S. 3, N. 7) makes * it difficult to the student ; but 
then ^ his pages • are filled with such admu-able apothegms and maxims 
of political wisdom, as^ infer the deepest knowledge of human nature; 
and it is particularly necessary that any one intending to become a public 
speaker should ^ be master of his works, as * there is neither an ancient 
nor a modem author who affords such a selection of admirable quo- 
tations. You should exercise yourself frequently in^^ trying to make 
translations of the " passages which most strike ^'^ you, trying " to invest " 
the sense of (S. 25, N. 5) Tacitus in as good English as you can. This 
will answer" the double purpose of making yourself familiar with the 
Latin author, and giving you the command of" your own language, 
which no person will ever have " who " does not study composition in 
early Ufe. — Sir Walter Scott, " Letters to his Son." 

1, here etfel^en ; by, au0. 2, Use the def. art. accord, to S. 25, N. 5. 

8, = unusual and unclear (bunfel). 4, to make difficult, v^i&jmxvx ; student = 
pupil. 5, = on the other hand, anbererfeiW. 6, = writings, @d^riften ; 

filled with such, fo »o(l »on. 7, as infers that they prove. 8, Say 

* should thoroughly (grunblic]^) know his works ', 9, Say * as there is (S. 82, 

N. 7) no classical nor (nod^) modem author (©d^riftjlelier) '. 10, in trying = 
in the attempt, in bem S3erfu(^e. 11, == such. 12, This passage struck 

me most, biefe ©telle wad^te qcol meijlen ©inbnuf auf wi(3^. 18, trying = and 

try. 14, toie'betQcBen, sep. comp. str. v. tr. 15,. This does not answer 

my purpose, bie« entfprid^t meinem 3toe<J« ni<3^t. 16, fiBer. 17, = obtain. 

18, x^\'^%x jid^ nid^t fc^on in bet Sugenb in [(^tiftli^en Slufatjeu itBt. 

Section 164. 

HUMILITY, 

I believe the first * test of a truly great man is his humility. I do not 
mean by ^ humility, doubt of his own power, or hesitation* in speaking' 
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his opinions, but a right understanding of the relation between • what 
he can do and say, and'' the rest of the world's sa3dngs and doings. 
All great men not only know ® their business •, but usually know ^° that " 
they know it ; they are not only right in their main opinions ", but they 
usually know that they are right in them (S. 4, N. 5, B) ; only they 
do not think much of themselves on ^' that account. Arnolfo ^* knows 
he can build a good ^' dome at Florence ; Albert " Dtirer writes calmly *'' 
to one who had found fault with his work : " It cannot be better done ; " 
Sir Isaac Newton knows that he has worked " out a problem or two 
that would have puzzled anybody " else : — only they do not expect their ** 
fellow-men therefore to fall down and worship them ; they *^ have a curious 
under-sense of powerlessness, feeling (S. 30, N. 4) that the greatness is^* 
not in them, but through them ; that they could (App. § 33) not do or 
be anything else than^ what God made them. They see something 
divine and God-made " in every other man, and are endlessly, nay "^ in- 
credibly merciful *•. — Anonymous. 

1, = best ; test, ?Prufjlein, m. 2, unter, which place at the head of the 

period ; mean - understand. 8, an, with the Dat. 4, here Unentfid^toffcn- 
l^eit. 5, au^^fpced^en. 6, t)on. 7, = and of that which the remaining 

world can say and do. 8, = understand. 9, ^aHjt, f. 10, tDiffen, 

after which insert the adv. au^. 11> that they understand the same (to 

agree with ^ad^t). 12, Jpau^tanflt^ten. 18, on that account, be^toegcn, 

which place after the Subj. ; to think much of oneself, eine grofe 9)?einung ))on 
{t(!^ l^aben. 14, $[rnoffo bi (SambiC; beru^mter ^aumei^er unb ^ilbl^auer ju 

Slorenj (12 3 2-1 300), baute ben JDom St. Maria del fiore ju gtoreng unb ba6 Xobev- 
nafet gu @t. $aolo in fllom. 15, « stately. 16, Sllbreciftt JDurcr, geboren 
ben 20. Wlai 1471 gu ^luntberg, gejiorben ben 6. $[))ril 1528 ebenbafetbfi, mu^ gu ben 
l^ervorragenbjien unb »ielfeitigften ^unjileru ge^dlftlt toerben, bie {e gelcbt. (5r toar ni&t 
allein au«gejei(]^neter SWaier, fonbern au^ guftleidj Jlu^jferffcei^er (engraver on copper), 
Sounfci^nriber (moulder), S3i(bl^auer (sculptor), Slrt^iteft unb ©(^tiftfteller (author) 
uber bie ^unfl. dr tuat ber ©rjinbet ber St^Junjl, erfanb ba« SWittel, bie J&otgfd^nittc 
ttiit gtcei Sarben gu brutfen, unb »er»ol(lommnete bie ©c^riftgiegerei (type-foundry), 
bennt)on i^m jl a mm t bie gotmber beutf^en fiettern. 17, gekffen; one, 

Jemanb. 18, to work out a problem or two, $robleme lofen. 19, anybody 
else, Jeber anbcre, as Nom. 20, = that their fellow-men therefore (be^l^alb) 

must (foKen) fall down before them and worship (an beten) them. The auxiliary 
foffen must be placed last, accord, to App. § 18. 21, they — powerlessness. 
This clause cannot be rendered in a literal way, but may be expressed thus : 
* they recognise that they are, after all, only powerless * ; after all, only, bo(^ 
nur, which place after the Subj. 22, is not = manifests itself not (fi^ 

offenbaren). 28, aU toogu ®ctt ffe etf(!^affen. 24, ©ctterf^afened. 25, ia 
fogar. 26, =« forbearing, nacl^fid^tig. 

Section 165. 

BUSSIAN FOLITICAIi FBISONEBS XET BAKISHMENT. 

I. 

In the cheerless regions of ^ Arkangel, of which the aborigines say : 
" God made Russia, but the devil made Arkangel," there are (S. 82, 
N. 7) more than two hundred of those banished ones — men and women, 
all young, all ( = and) poor, most * of them sent without trial, few '^ 
amongst them knowing even of what they are accused. Victor Ivano- 
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vitch * dines with his friend B., for instance, and ' after a stroll along ' the 
boulevards they separate. B. is arrested that^ very evening, and when 
Victor, astonished and horror-stricken ®, hastens • to inquire the cause, 
he finds everybody ^^ even B.'s own father, as ^^ much in the dark as he 
M himself; all questions and petitions on " the subject receive *' vague 
administrative answers ; all friends and relatives are systematically dis- 
couraged and silenced ; eagerly they wait for ^* the numerous political 
trials that^° come on without intermission, hoping ^' to see the missing 
one's (S. 67, N. 3) name on " the list of criminals, or to see " his face once 
more, let ^^ it be even in "° the prisoner's dock ; but as ^^ they wait and " 
watch, the prisoner ^ is, without any trial, en route for Arkangel. 

Arrived ** there, the routine (App. § 15) is the same for all ; whatever*' 
the crime alleged, the age or sex, the *' prisoner is taken to the police- 
ward, — a*^ dreary log-building, containing two sections, one for men, the 
other for women. The solitary table and chair in the room, the four 
walls, and even the ceiling, are covered ^ with the names of ^ youthful 
predecessors, whose pencilled *° jests and clever caricatures bear ^ wit- 
ness to the strength of confidence in themselves with which they began'* 
their life in exile. 

1, bea ®ou»erncnient« 9lr(!^angel. 2, most of them, meijlnW} sent = sent 

there ; without trial ^without any trial, ol^ne iegUci^ed 93erl^er. 8, Say liter. 

* of whom even but (nur) few know \ 4t, Here follows * for instance * ; 
with = in company of. 5, Say *unb trcnnt jtd^ »on i^^m na^% etc. 6, auf. 
7, no^ an bemfelben $[benb. 8, aufiS ^o(^fle etf(]^ro(!en. 9, to hasten 
to inquire the cause, jtd^ ei(igfi nadf ber Urfa^e erfunbigen. 10, everybody = 
that ail, 11, Supply * are ' (fid^ Befinben) before * as '. 12, uber bie @tt(^e. 
13, receive — answers = are vaguely (in unbejUnmiter ffieife, which place after 
government) answered by (S. 106, N. 23) the government. 14, auf. 
15, = that follow one another (auf einanber folgen). 16, = in the hope. 
17, in. 18, gu fd^auen (App. § i) ; face, Slngejtd^t, rf. 19, let it be= 
be it even. 20, in — dock, »ot ben @^ranfen be« ®crid^t«. 21, = whilst. 
22, and watch = and attentively watch (beto)a(]^en) everything. 23, Insert 
the adv. fd^on after the subject ; en route for « on the way to. 24, IDort 
angefotttttien; 'routine', here = treatment ; the words *the same' are to be 
placed at the end of the clause. 25, whatever — sex, todd^ti ^erbted^end 
bet ©efangene and) angeKagt unb toeld^ed Sltterd unb @)ef(!^Ied^td er auci^ fei. 26, the — 
ward = yet (fd . . . bod^) he is always taken ( = conducted) to (in) the police- 
ward (0oUgeitt)a^e, f.). 27, a — women « that consists of (au^) a miserable 
block-house of (au6) two divisions, one of which is appointed for men and the 
other for women. 28, bcf(^rieben, p. p. 29, of — predecessors « of 
the former (friil^er, adj.) youthful inhabitants of the same (to agree with room). 
80, pencilled, mit S3(eiftifl Qt^tid^mt, which use attributively. 31, bear — 
themselves = prove the intensity (®r6fc, f.) of the confidence in themselves 
(@elbft»ertrauen, n.). 82, * to begin *, here an'treten, sep. comp. str. v. tr. ; 
ife in exile = banishment. 

Section 166. 

• BtTSSIAK FOIiITICAIi FBISONEBS IN BAMTSHMEITT. 

II. 

In this dreary abode * a week or ten days is spent, when ^ the governor 
of Arkangel, after due reflection, marks out ' for this dangerous person- 
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age some final place of exile (S. 76, N. 22, B\ some* miserable little 
district town **, such as Holmogor, Shenkoursk, Pihega, or Mexen. The' 
prisoner is then told his '' documents " are ready, and a gendarme enters, 
saying "^ it is time to start '. The exile jumps into the jolting post- 
waggon, two gendarmes jump tn after him, the bell above * the horse's 
neck begins to ring — ^and rings on for ^° days and weeks — through wood^^, 
and swamp, and plain, along ^* roads inconceivably drear and lonely, 
until the " weary convoy at length arrives at his destination. The little 
town is desolate and black ^^ and consists of log-huts, two unpaved 
streets, and a wooden church painted green, and the '^^ live-stock consists 
of ten or twelve raw-boned " horses, a small herd of sickly" cows, and 
thirty or forty reindeer. The population rarely (S. 102, N. 30) exceeds 
one (S. 132, N. 10) thousand ^^ and consists of the Ispravnik^^ ten sub- 
altern*® officers, the Arbiter" of the Peace, the*^ Crown Forester, a priest, 
a few shopkeepers, thirty or forty exiles, a^ chain-gang of Russian 
felons, and a crowd ^ of Finnish beggars. On his arrival, the prisoner 
is driven straight to (S. 72, N. 4) the police-ward, where he is inspected** 
by (S. 106, N. 23) the Ispravnik, a (S. 53, N. 9) police officer, who is 
absolute lord and master of the district This representative of the 
Government requires ^ of him to answer the following questions : His ^ 
name? How old? Married or single? Where from? The address 
of** parents, relations, or friends ? Answers *• to all of which are en- 
tered in the books. 

1, Slufent^alt^ovt, m. ; a -7 spent = spends (tterbringen) the prisoner eight or 
ten days. 2, = whereupon. 3, to mark out, bejeid^nen ; for this = 

to this (Dat.) ; personage = character ; some final - his definite (befinitit)). 
The Dat. should be placed immediately after ' ^tfanget '. 4, » a. 6, Jtreid; 
flabt, f. ; such as = as for example. 6, Construe this passage accord, to 

the following model: I am told the documents are destroyed, @d (S. 104, 
N. 19) toirb mir mitgetl^eilt, bafi bie $a))iere "dtrnvS^tti finb. 7« mit bem SSemerfen, 
baf, etc. 8y ' to start', of a conveyance, a train, etc., is generally rendered 
by abfa^iren. 9, = at, an. 10, for years, 3a^|re lang. 11, Use 

the pi. for this and the two following nouns. 12, auf. Read S. 128, N. 

II. 13, the — convoy «= the exhausted travellers. 14, black « gloomy. 

15, Ste^ilanb, m. 16, abgemaQett. 17, fied^. 18, Supply * souls'. 

19, This term may be used in its unaltered form, but is perhaps better ren- 
dered by * *Poligei))tditbettt', m. 20, Unterbeatttte, m. 21, Sriebeitfri^ter. 
22, Nom. ber faiferlic^e Sorfibeamte. 23, einem ^aufen ruffif^et 9$erbre^er in 
Sttiitxi. 24k, = number. 25, « examined ; who — district == with 
absolute (unumfd^rdnft) power (SBoHmad^t, f.) over the whole district. 26, bea 
gel^ten; to answer = the answer, bie ^eanttoottung, followed by the Gen., but 
without art. 27, = your. 28, Say < of your parents '. 29, Say ' and 
the answers to (auf, with Ace.) these questions are all entered (ein'trogen) in 
the books. 

Section 167. 

BUSSIAN FOIiITICAIi FBISONEBS IN BANI8HMKNT. 

III. 
A^ solemn promise is then exacted of him that he will not give lessons 
of* any kind, or' try to teach ^ anyone; that every letter (S. 48, N. 6) 
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he writes will go through the Ispravnik's hands, and ^ that he will follow 
no occupation except shoemaking, carpentering, or field labour. He is 
then • told he (App. § 28) is free, but "^ at the same time is solemnly 
warned that ^ should he attempt to pass the limits of the town, he would 
be shot down like a dog rather than be allowed to escape ; and ^ should 
he be taken alive, would be sent off to Eastern Siberia without further 
formality than that of the Ispravnik's personal order. 

The poor fellow takes up his little J?undle, and ^°, fully realising that 
he has now bidden " farewell to the culture and material " comfort of 
his past^* life, he walks" out into the cheerless street. A group of 
exiles, all pale and emaciated, are (S. 107, N. 13) there ^* to (S. 19, N. 7) 
greet him, take^* him to some ^ their miserable lodgings, and feverishly 
demand ^"^ news from home. The new comer gazes on them as one in 
a dream ; some are melancholy, and almost mad, others nervously 
irritable, and the remainder have evidently tried to find solace in" drink. 
They live (S. 1 16, N. 17) in *• communities of twos and threes, have food, 
a scanty provision of clothes, money ^, and books in common, and con- 
sider** it their sacred duty to help each other in every emergency, 
without^ distinction of (S. 3, N. 2, and S. 10, N. 9) sex, rank, or age. 
The noble by ** birth get sixteen shillings ^ a month from Government 
for their maintenance, and** commoners only ten, although many of 
them are married, and *• sent into exile with young families ^. 

1, Say * Hereupon one demands ()>etlangen) of him the solemn promise '. 
2y not of any kind, feinerlei, adj. ^indeclinable). 8, or try = and not try. 

The auxiliary verb of mood * <u)ill need be expressed but once, and stands, of 
course ? 4, unterri^ten, insep. comp. w. v. tr. 5, Say ' and that he 

besides (aufet) shoemaking (@d^umad^erei, f., with def. art.), carpentering and 
field-labour, will carry on (trciben) no (feiuer(ei) occupation. 6, * then ', 

here @tibUdj|y with which begin the clause, and construe accord, to S. 4, N. 4 
(man). 7, but — warned, aber guglei^ fiinbigt man i^m an. 8, that — 

escape. This passage requires an altogether different construction in German ; 
say * they (man) would upon (bet) an attempt, to go beyond (ubcrf^reiten, insep. 
comp. str. V. tr.) the limits of the town, not allow him to escape, but rather 

S))ielmel^r) shoot him down like a dog (liter, —but him rc^her like a dog shoot 
lown, nie'berfAiegen). 9. Say * should he however be caught (ein fangen) alive, 
(fo) they (man) would send him without further formality (Sonnatttdt, f.), upon 
the simple order of the Ispravnik to the East of Siberia. 10, and — 

realising » and well knowing (pres. p.^. 11, to bid farewell, £ebekool^( 

fagen. 12, mafmede SequemU(]^feiten (Norn. pL), which use with the def. 

art. in the Dat. pi. 13, » former. 14, to walk out into the street, 

in bie ©tra^e \ivx9xni\^xiiitxi, 16, = outside. 16, Supply the pron. 

* these ' before the verb take (ffil^ren, i. e. lead) ; to = into. 17, to demand 

news from home, (iinen nad^ 9la^ti^ten and bet ^eimatl^ fiagen. 18, in drink, 
im S^runfe. 19, in — threes, Jc jtoei ober brei jufammen. 20, Supply 

^as also' before 'money'; in common, gemeinf(]^aftU($. 21, My parents 

consider it their duty to help their neighbours in every emergency, meine 
Client l^alten ed f&r il^re $flid^t, il^ren 9la($bam in j[ebev ^i\\ unb ©efa^t betgufie^en. 
22, Insert 'unb gtoat' before 'without', which will improve the rendering 
very much. 23, 9«n. 24, i sh. » i !D?at! ; a month, monattid^, Jeben 

SDlonat; or a((e S^cnate. 26, bo(]^ bie ^urgerlid^en ; repeat ' Wl^xV after ' ten'. 
26, and sent « and are being sent (see S. 2, N. i). 27| = children. 
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Section 168. 

BUSSIAN FOIiITIGAIi FBISONEBS Iir BANISHMENT. 

IV. 

Daily a gendarme visits * their lodgings, inspects ' the premises when 
and how he pleases ', and now ^ and then makes some mysterious entry 
in his note book. Should * any of their number carry a warm dinner, a 
pair of newly-mended boots, or a change of linen to some passing exile 
lodged for the moment in the police-ward, it is just as likely as not 
marked against him as a crime. It is a crime to ' come and see a friend 
off, or accompany^ him a little on the way. In* fact, should the Is- 
pravnik feel* out of sorts — the effect of cards *° and drink — he *^ vents 
his bad temper on the exiles ; and as ^' cards and drink are the only 
amusements in these dreary regions, crimes^' are often marked down 
against the exiles in astonishing numbers, and ^^ a report of them sent 
to the Governor of the province. 

Winter lasts eight months, a " period during which the surrounding " 
country presents the appearance of a noiseless ^'^, lifeless^ frozen marsh. 
No roads, no communication with the outer world, no means of" escape. 
In course of time almost every exile is attacked" by nervous convul- 
sions, soon ^ followed by prolonged apathy and complete prostration. 
Some of them contrive ^ to forge passports, and by a miracle, as " it 
were, make their escape ; but the great majority of these' victims of the 
Third Section ^ either go mad, commit suicide, or die of ^ delirium 
tremens. — James Allen. 

1, visits = comes into. 2, = who inspects (untetfu ^en) the house. 

8, Do as you please, tl^un ®te, tote e6 3^nen beliebt. 4, now and then, bann unl> 
toann, or »on Beit gu 3eit, after which insert the adverbs au(^ too^l ; some = a ; 
to make an entry in a book, eine ^emetlung in ein ^ud^ eintragen. 6, Arrange 
this period in the following manner : ' Should one of them to a for the moment 
in the police-ward lodged (untetQcBrod^t) and passing (bur(^reifenb) exile ever {\t\ 
a warm dinner, a pair of newly-soled boots, or some clean linen (SBafd^e, f.) 
bring, then (fo) is (Passive) to him this very (S. i6i, N. 2) likely as a crime 
ascribed (^ur Saji gefc^rteben). 6, He came and saw his friend off, er fagte 

fcinem aBreifenben Sreunbe gcbetoo^t. 7, Will you accompany me a little on 

my way ? afiotten ©ie mic^ auf meinem Sfficge cine Heine @tre(fe begleiten ? 8,= In 
short, ^r^. ' 9, to feel out of sorts, ubler Saune fein. Insert the adv. einmal 
after the subject. 10, = card-playing ; see S. 3, N. 2, and S. 10, N. 9. 

11, he — exiles, fo ttiiiffcn ilfftti bie SSerbannten bafur biif en. 12, The adverbial 
circumstance of place * in — regions * is best placed immediately after the conj. 
18, crimes — numbers » an astonishing number of crimes is often ascribed to 
the exiles. Read App. § 5. 14, and — sent to = and reported (mefcen) 

to. 15, a — which = during which time. 16, = whole. 17, See 

S. 71, N. 2, which rule applies likewise to adjectives; 'frozen', here ju ®id 
erjlarrt. 18, gu, contracted with the art. 19, * to be attacked , here 

l^eimgefu^t iverben. 20, « upon which soon follows a state (Suftanb, m.) of 

prolonged (baucrnb) apathv (©tum^fjinn, m.) and complete (ftanjUci^) prostration 
(§infdUigfeit ber geben^frdfte). 21, He contrived to forge a passport, e« Qelang 
il^m, einen falfcj^en $af ^lerjujicHen. 22, as it were, glei^fani, which place 
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after *and'; by = through, butc^ ; to make one's escape, entfommen, insep. comp. 
str. V. intr. 23, * JDie btitte Slbtl^eUung' nennt man in flftuglanb ba« gefurc^^tetc 

S)e)}attement be^ $oUgeimimflerium0; loeld^e^ mit bet gel^eimen $oligei betrout ijl. 
24, an, contracted with the Dat. of the def. art. 

Section 169. 

TAHITI \ 

I. 

At* daylight Tahiti, an island which must for ever remain' classical 
to the voyager in the Sovith Sea, was in view. At a distance the appear- 
ance * was not attractive. The " luxuriant vegetation of the lower * part 
could not yet be seen; and as the clouds rolled^ past, only the wildest' 
and most precipitous peaks showed themselves® towards ^° the centre of 
the island. As soon as we anchored in^^ Matavai Bay we** were sur- 
rounded by canoes. After dinner we landed and enjoyed the delights*^ 
always** produced by the first impressions of a fine country. A crowd 
^men, women, and children was collected on the shore, ready to (S. 19, 
N. 7) receive us with laughing, merry faces. They*" marshalled us towards 
the house of (S. 10, N. 2) Mr. Wilson, the" missionary of the district, 
who met" us on the road, and gave" us a very fine reception. After 
sitting** a short time in his house, we separated from our host to*^ walk 
about, and^* returned in the evening. 

The** land capable of cultivation is** scarcely in any part more than 
a fringe of low alluvial soil, accumulated round** the base of the moun- 
tains, and**^ protected from the waves of the sea by a coral reef, which 
encircles the entire line of coast. Within the reef there** is an expanse 
of smooth water, like that of a lake, where *^ the canoes of the natives 
can ply with safety, and where *® ships anchor. The low land, which ** 
comes down to the beach of coral sand, is covered ^ by the most beau- 
tiful productions of* the intertropical regions. In the midst of bananas^*, 
orange, cocoa-nut, and bread-fruit trees, spots'' are cleared where yarns'^*, 
potatoes, the sugar-cane, and pine-apples are cultivated ^, 

1, Xal^iti ijl bie groftc ber ©efcHfci^aft^ittfeln (Society Islands) im jlillen 3»eere 
obcr ber @ubfee (Pacific Ocean) unb befi^t ungefd^r 9200 @int»oi^ncr, toeld^e feit 181 3 
bur(!^ cnglifd^e SWiffiondre gum (S^rijienttfum befe^rt ftnb. 2)ic S3ibe( iji in bie ©^jvatj^e 
ber (Singebornen uberfefct, unb aud^ in ben ^rdfcen unb ©ci^uten toirb xn ber Sanbe^fpra^e 
oe^jrebigt unb gele^rt. 2, = At the break of day (S3eim Xage6anbru(!6) we saw 

Tahiti. 3, = appear, erfd^einen. The words * to — Sea ' must be placed 

after the rel. pron., and are followed by * for ever ' (jiet6). 4, = view. 

5, Use the active Voice of the verb with * nton *, which should commence the 
clause. e, 'lower*, here niebriger BeUgen. 7, rolled past, an un3 

»oruberjogen. 8, Supply * to us * after * themselves '. 9, touji. 10, = in 
the middle. 11, in ber SBuci^t tton SWatottai. 12, = we found ourselves 

surrounded by (tton) canoes (S3aumfa^n, m.). 13, greuben. 14, Say 

* which the first sight of a fine country always produces (^ervor'rufen) within 
us'. 15, « These conducted us. 16, be« SBegirf^mifficndr^. 17, He 

will meet me on the road, er toirb ntir l^albttjeg« entge'genfomnten. 18, to give 

a person a very fine reception, (Sinen l^o^ji ^eunblid^ bewitlfommnen. 19, ver^ 
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tocilcn; construe this clause accord, to S. 55, N. i. 20, Inf. eineii ©j)agier« 

gang madfm. 21, =from which we returned in the evening (abettt)«). 

22, JDer fuUurfd^ige Xl^cil bcr SnfeL 23, is — soil = consists nearly every- 

where only of (au6) a narrow strip of low (niebrig be(egen) alluvial land (use the 
Gen. without the art.). 24, round the base, tingd lucrum am JJuge. 25, Say 
* and is protected * ; from, "oox, 26, there is = finds itself {^d) Befinbcn) ; 

an expanse of water, einc au^gebe^nte SBaffer^dd^c ; * smooth ', here faji fpicgclglatt. 
27, The literal rendering of this passage would not read well, say * which (to 
agree with SBafferflid^e) affords (App. § 5) perfect (woftig) safety to the canoes of 
the natives *. 28, = in which. 29, = which reaches down (|finun ter^ 

rcid^en) to (big gu) the beach consisting of coral-sand. — Use the attributive 
const., S. 48, N. 6. 30, * covered ', here Bettjad^fcn ; by, mit. 31, bcr 

gttjifjj^en ben %xo)pm Betcgenen ©egenben. 32, See S. 71, N. 2. 33, to 

clear a spot (of trees, etc.), eine <BttUi urbar mad^eu. 84, 3)amdto)utje(n. 

35, bauen. 

Section 170. 

TAHITI. 
II. 

Even the brush-wood is ^ an imported fiuit-tree, namely ^ the guava ', 
which grows in abundance here. In Brazil I have often admired the 
varied^ beauty of the bananas (S. 71, N. 2), palms, and orange-trees 
contrasted* together; and here we also have the bread-fruit", con- 
spicuous* from its large, glossy, and deeply digitated leaves. It is 
admirable '^ to behold groves of a tree, sending * forth its branches with 
th^ vigour of an English oak, loaded' with large and most nutritious 
fruit ^\ 

However" seldom the usefulness of an object can account for the 
pleasure of beholding it, in the case of these beautiful woods, the know- 
ledge of their high productiveness, no doubt, enters largely into the feel- 
ing of admiration. The ^* little winding paths, cool from the surrounding 
shade, led to the scattered" houses, the owners of which everywhere 
gave " us a cheerful ^* and most hospitable reception. 

P* was pleased with nothing so much as with the inhabitants. There*'' 
is a mildness in the expression of their countenances which at once 
banishes the idea of*^ a savage, and an intelligence^* which shows that 
they are ^° advancing in civilisation. The common people, when working, 
keep *^ the upper part of their bodies quite naked ; and ^ it is then that 
the Tahitians are seen to advantage. They are very tall, broad-shouldered, 
athletic, and well proportioned. It (S. 4, N. 4, man) has been remarked 
that^ it requires little habit to make a dark skin more pleasing and 
natural to the eye of a European than his own colour. 

1, « consists of. 2, ber ©ujattabaum, bejfen ))omeran3enart{ge (orange-like) 

Stud^te in Su^er eingemad^t ober aud^ in ®e(ee ))etn>anbe(t \)erfanbt n>etben. 3, tnan« 
ni^faltig. 4, Say * which form such a great contrast '. 5, iBrobBaum, m. 
e, conspicuous, toeld^er . . . fogleid^ aujf&ttt, i. e. strikes the eye ; from, bur(^ ; its 
deeply digitated leaves, fcine tief cingeftj^nittenen, jingcrformigen JBldtter. 
7, = splendid ; groves of a tree = a forest of trees. 8, « spreading out 

their^ etc. 9, - and are at the same time (babet) loaded. 10, Use 
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this noun in the pi. 11, Arrange this period thus : ' Although the usefulness 
of an object perhaps only seldom explains to us the pleasure, which we 
experience at the sight of the same, yet (fo, . . . bo(^) our admiration at the 
sight of these splendid groves (SBdIber) is no doubt considerably influenced by 
( = through) our knowledge of (»on) their great fertility. 12, The — shade « 
The narrow, winding (ftd^ fc^Idngelnb), shady and cool foot-paths. 13, iva 

ftttvt Uegenb. 14, getodl^ren. 15, freunblic^, but here to)o]^tto>or(enb, in 

order to avoid a repetition of the same term, since 'hospitable' must be turned 
by QaflfrcunbUiJ^ ; reception, Slufhal&me, f. 16, Say * Nothing gave (madden) 

me greater joy than just (gerabe) the inhabitants '. 17, Say * The expression 
of their faces (Sl^r @ejl(j^t«au6brtttf) bears a mildness (©anftwui]^, f.), which', etc. 
18, = of savages. 19, SnteUigen), f. 20, are advancing = make progress. 
21, —they have. It is a matter of course that the conj. 'when' must 
commence the period. 22, —and just then one sees the Tahitians (bie 

2!a]^ittaner) to advantage ( » in the best light). 28, = that after a short 

time a dark skin appears to the eye of a European more pleasing and more 
natural than his own. 



Section 171^ 

TAHITI. 
III. 

A white man bathing (S. 16, N. 4) by the side of a Tahitian was* 
like a plant bleached (S. 7, N. 3, attrib.) by the gardener's art compared * 
with a fine dark-green one growing vigorously ' in the field. Most of 
the men are tatooed, and the ornaments follow the curvature* of the 
body so " gracefully, that they * have a veiy elegant eflfect. The most 
common pattern, varying "^ in its details, is somewhat like ^' the crown of 
a palm-tree. It springs ^ from the central line of the back, and grace- 
fiilly curls ® round both sides. The simile may *° be a fanciftil one, but 
I " thought the body of a man thus ornamented " was (App. §§29 
and 30) like " the trunk of a noble tree embraced " by a delicate creeper. 

Many of the elder people ** had their feet covered with small figures, 
so*' placed as to resemble a sock. This fashion, however, is partly 
gone" by, and has been succeeded" by others. Here", although 
fashion is far from immutable, every one must abide ^ by that prevailing 
at his youth. An old man has thus " his age for ever stamped on his 
body, and he cannot assume ** the airs of a young dandy. The women 
are tatooed in the same manner as the men, and ^ very commonly on 
their fingers. 

In" retummg to the boat, we witnessed" a very pretty scene. 
Numbers** of children were playing on the beach, and had lighted 
bonfires, which illuminated the placid sea and^ surrounding trees; 
others, in ^ circles, were singing Tahitian verses. We seated ourselves 
on the sand, and " joined their party. The songs were impromptu '^ 
and'* I beUeve related to our arrival One Httle girl sang a line", 
which'' the rest took up in parts, forming" a very pretty chorus. The 
whole scene made ** us unequivocally aware that ** we were seated on 
the shore of an island in the far-famed South Sea. — Charles Darwin. 
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1, e appeared. 2, = in (contracted with the Dat. of the def. art.) 

comparison. 8, « in full vigour (Jtraft, f.). ^ StvLtoatnx,f. 5, aujf 

eine fb anmut^iQe SBeife. 6, they have a -they are of. 7, varying — 

details = the single parts of which often differ (ab'toci^cn) from each other. 
8, springs from, Qc^t . . . au« ; from — back, »om flftiicfQtat (spine). 9, to curl 
round, ^(^ um . . . iftwnn'toinben. 10, may — one -is perhaps fanciful (pl^an^ 
tafHfd^). 11, idf ba(3^tc bet wtr felBjl. 12, Use the attribut. const. 

13, tote. 14, = which is embraced (umfi^Un'gen, insep. comp. str. v.) by 

(S. 106, N, 23) a delicate (gart) creeper (©d^Ung^fianjc, f.). 15, «men. 

16, «= which were so arranged that tiiey resembled (^Uidftn, to be like, str. v. 
governing the Dat.) a sock. 17, « antiquated, »eraUet. 18, »erbrangt, 

i. e. displaced. 19, Say * Although fashion here is far from (tocit ba\)on 

entfemt) being (S. i, N. 3) immutable. 20, to abide by a thing, bci ettt)a« 

VcrMeiben. Use the attributive constr. in this clause. 21, 9luf biefe SBeife, 

which place at the head of the period. * Old ', here Bcjal^rt ; * to stamp ', here 
av^pxa^tn. 22, to assume the airs of a dandy, ben <Stu^er fpielen. 

Render * not' by 'not possibly', unmoflli^. 23, «=but generally also. 

24, = When we returned to the vessel. 26, Yesterday I witnessed a very 
pretty scene, gejlern bot jIA mir ein fe|>r ^h^6^ ©^aufpiel bay. 20, = Numerous 
children. 27, unb bie in ber M^t flel^enben SSdume. 28, = who formed 

a circle (Stxtii, m.), sang verses in their mother-tongue (i. e. native language). 
29, =and joined them (jt(3^ an'fd^ftefen, sep, comp. str. v. refl., governing the 
Dat.). 80, au« bem ©tegreif. 81, -and related (^dj begiel^en, insep. comp. 
irreg. v. refl.), I believe (inverted), to (auf) our arrival 32, the * line ' of 

a verse is generally rendered by * ©tropl^e', f. 88, which — parts, toeld^e 

»on ben iil^ti^tn inel^rflimmig aufgenommen tourbe. 84, -and formed. 

85, made — aware, legtc ungtoeiffllftaftea 3eugni| ba^on oib. 80, =that we 

found ourselves. 87, here ^ielbefungen, adj. 

Section 172. 

AUDUBOirS THE AMEBICAK ORNITHOLOGIST, BHLATES 

HOW NEARLY^ A THOUSAITD OF HIS OBIQINAIi 

DBAWINGS WEBE DESTROYED. 

I left the village ^Henderson, in Kentucky, situated' on the banks 
of the Ohio, where I * resided for several years, to proceed " to Phila- 
delphia on business. I (S. 115, N. i) looked* to my drawings before 
my departure, placed them carefully in a wooden box, and gave ^ them 
in charge of a relative, with * injunctions to see that no injury should 
happen to them. My absence was of ( = lasted) several months ; and 
when I returned, after • having enjoyed the pleasm-es of home for a few 
days, I inquired ^^ after my box, and " what I was pleased to call my 
treasure. The box was produced " and opened ; but ", reader, feel for 
me — a pair of Norway rats had taken possession of the whole, and 
reared a young family among the gnawed ** bits of paper, which, but ^^ 
a month previous, had represented nearly a thousand inhabitants of" 
the ak ! The burning heat which *'' instantly rushed through my brain 
was too great without" affecting my whole nervous system. I slept 
for (S. 166, N. 10) several nights, and the days passed like" days of 
oblivion — ^until ^ the animal powers being recalled into action, through 
the strength of my constitution, I*^ took up my gun, my note-book and 
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my pencils, and went forth to the woods as gaily as if nothing had 
happened. I** felt pleased that I might now make better drawings 
than before ; and, ere a period not exceeding three years had elapsed, 
my portfolio was again filled. — ^John Audubon. 

1» Sol^n 3ained SlubuBon, ber Berul^mte amerifaniftl^e Dtnitl^oroge (ober ^ogeU 
htnbtge); geborett ben 4. 9Rai 1780 in Souifiana, gejloiben ben 27* Sanuar 1851 gu 
^tny^tfdf befii^r bie @tt6ine unb S(&ffe bed 9Be|lend, urn bit aBdgel ju beoba^ten unb gu 
geid^nen. 2, nearly a thousand, na^e an taufenb. 8, Use the attributive 

constr., and see S. 7. N. 3, and S. 48, N. 6. 4, -• I had resided for (feit)* 

5, veifen ; on business, in ©efi^dfien. 6, to look to a thing, nad^ ttmi fel^en. 

7, to give a thing in charge to a person, (Stnem ettoad itberae ben. 8» <« with 

the express command to protect (bewa^ren) them from (Vor) any Qeber) injurv. 

9, a-and had enjoyed. The pleasures of home, bie S^^uben ber ^dudtic^feu. 

10, to inquire after a thing, nad^ ettood fragen. ll, « and after (nad^f) my 
treasure, as I was pleased to call its contents (koie i^ bejfen Snl^alt geme }U 
begeid^nen pjlegte). 12, -^ brought. 18, « but have pity on (mit) me, 
O reader ! 14, aemagt ; bits of paper, $a))ietfej^en. 16, no(!^ ))or einem 
SWonat. 16, ber igiifte, which is the poetic form. 17, -« which instantly 
took possession of my brain (®el^im, n.). To take possession of a thing, {t(^ 
einer <Sad^e bem&d^tigen. 18, urn ni^t aud^ meinaaniea 9lert)en{^flem lu etfc^itttem. 
19, like — oblivion, im g&ngUd^en SBergeflfen alCed (Sefd^el^enen. 20, =till my 
vital powers (8eben6frdfle) were reanimated (wiebet angeregt toaten, App. §17). 
through the strength of my constitution (9latur, f.). 21, Say 'and I was' 
able (im ©tanbe fein) to take up (etgreifen) my gun (SBitd^fe, f.), my sketch-book 
and my pencils to (S. 19, N. 7) go therewith again as (fo) cheerfully into the 
woods as if nothing had happened (al^ ob nid^ttf ))orgefa((en tc&re) '. 22, Say 
*It gave me pleasure jto think that I would now perhaps produce better 
drawings than ever (Je) before; and even before (nod^ eT^e) three years had 
passed away, my portfolio was again filled with drawings. 

Section 173. 

THE BATTIiE OF^ EAS8A8SIN. 

I. 

Mahsamah, Monday, August 38, 1882. 

At ' seven this morning, guns were heard in the direction of Kassassin, 
which is • four miles to our front. The troops were called * under arms, 
the Cavalry, consisting of the Household Cavalry" and 7th Dragoon 
Guards, saddled up^ and the Infantry fell ' in in readiness to ^ march to 
the assistance of the force there under General Graham. That officer, 
however, sent a ^ message saying that the firing was in the enemy's camp, 
and ' was inexplicable, except upon the supposition that the Egyptians 
were fighting " among themselves. 

At^* eleven o'clock, however, the flags of the signallers at Kassassin 
were in motion, and (S. 104, N. 19) the news came that the enemy 
were approaching ^\ The Cavalry again turned out " and rode off to 
Kassassin. As the enemy approached. General Graham opened fire 
with his two guns, and" the Egyptian artillery replied. The 19th 
Hussars" came on" to the place from Mahuta, where General Willis 
has his headquarteVs. 

The enemy made no attack, but baited at^^ a considerable distance 
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from the camp, and kept" up a continued shell-fire, but at a distance 
altogether" out of range. Their conduct" was, indeed, altogether 
inexplicable. The Cavalry remained out all day, and the Infantry here 
were kept in readiness to march at *° a moment's notice, but as the enemy 
made ^ no movement in advance, they were not called forward to the 
front. 

The heat was terrific** all day, the^' sun beating down with almost 
insupportable force upon the wide sand waste. It"* had been hard 
work for horses and men. No shade was obtainable ^, and the hot 
wind raised ^ great dust storms, which penetrated everywhere and made 
breathmg difficult. The brigade of Guards (S. 36, N. 7, A) fell in 
under arms** ready *" to march, but the Cavalry returned and reported 
that the enemy had fallen back '°, after " keeping the troops the whole 
day out in the full force of the sun. 

1, Bei The very graphic account of the Battle of Kassassin given in 
Sections 173-177 was written by the correspondent of the London * Standard \ 
who was with the cavalry at Mahsamah. Kassassin (also called Kassassin Lock) 
is four miles west from Mahsamah Station, which, only a few days previous to 
this action, was captured from the Egyptians by General Drury Lowe. The 
Egyptians had established a camp at that place, and, after the capture, the 
Household Cavalry and the Dragoon Guards were stationed there, under the 
command of General Drury Lowe, as a reserve to the small force that held 
Kassassin Lock, an important fortified position occupied by General Graham. 
The enemy, under the rebel-leader Arabi, held the strongly fortified camp of 
Tel-el-Kebir, about twelve miles west from Kassassin. Arabi's stronghold 
(Tel-el-Kebir) was stormed and captured by the English under their skilful 
Commander-in-chief Sir Garnet Wolseley (now Lord Wolesley of Cairo), on 
Wednesday, September 13, when the rebel-army was totally beaten, and the 
Egyptian war brought to a successful issue. 2, Say ' This (^eute) morning at 
7 o'clock we (man) heard the thunder of cannons (comp. n.)*, etc. 3, =is 
situated; to our front = before us. 4, to call under arms, gu ben SEBaffen rufen. 
5, Nom. PL ©orbcfuraflicre ; the ist Dragoon Guards, bad erfie JDragoner ©arberegi? 
ment. 6, fell— readiness, jleffte fldjf in 9lei§ unb ® lieb. 7, uw ben bort unter ©enetot 
©ral^am ftel^enben ^n^j^en gu J&iilfe gu eifen. 8, a — saying = a messenger with 

the information (9la(|ri(]$t, f.). 9, and — supposition, unb ba^ man ft(^ 

bodfelBe nur butci^ bie aSetmutl^ung erflaren fonne. 10, The rebels fight among 

themselves, bie (Sitn>6ter befompfen ii^ unter einanber. 11, = At 1 1 o'clock, 

however, we (man) saw the flag-signals (S. 76, N. 32, A) at Kassassin. 
12, l^eran'riitfett. Comp. 107, N. 13. 18, «got ready (jtd^ fertig mad^). 

14, which was answered (ertoiebem) by the Egyptian artillery. 15, J&ufatens 

regiment, n. 16, on — place = here (l^iel^er). 17, at a = in. 18, to 

keep up a continued shell-fire, ein ununtetbro(!^ene6 ^ombarbement (pronounced as 
in French) unter|^rten. 18, toef^e aufer bem 93ereid^e ber <S(^u§tt)eite lag. 

19, J&anblung^toeife, f. ; indeed = really ; altogether, ganj. 20, at — notice = 
any moment. 21, to make a movement in advance, ))or'ritden. 22, « ex- 
traordinary great. 23, = and the sun shone down, etc. ; * force ', here 
(5)(ut^, f. 24, = Horses and men had had hard work (here etnen fd^toeren 
<Stanb l^aben). 25, =to be found. 26, ©taubtoolfm auftreiben. 27, here 
l^inbringen. 28, to fall in under arms, unter SBaffen treten. 29, »and 
held itself ready to march (ftd^ gum SibmarfdSf bereit l^alten). 80, to fadl back, 
{t^ guriicf gie^en. See App. §§28 and 32. The auxiliary in this clause is best 
omitted to avoid its repetition, the next sentence containing the same. 
81, « after he (i. e. the enemy) had kept (juriicf ^alten, App. § 30) the troops 
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the whole day at (Bei) the great heat of the sun (comp. n. S. 76, N. aa ; use n 
as a connecting link, since fern, nouns ending in e in olden times used to take 
n as an inflection for the Gen.^ Dat.^ and Ace. Sing., as well as for the PL) in 
the field. 

Section 174. 

THE BATTIiE OF KASSASBIN. 

II. 

Ismailia^ Tuesday, August 29, 
3 o'clock in the morning. 

Scarcely had the Cavalry unsaddled, and' horses and men begun to 
eat, when the' sound of artillery was heard (S. 4, N. 4, man) again at 
Kassassin, and by^ the heavy and continuous roar'' it was evident' that 
this time the attack was^ in earnest. Again the wearied men saddled 
their no less weary horses and' prepared to advance. The" sun was still 
beating down fiercely even at that late hour, and the hot withering ^° wind 
was raising ^^ the sand clouds so high that it was impossible to see what 
was going" on, but through the dust and haze numerous" jets of smoke 
from the guns were visible. 

The cannonade increased" in violence, and the Cavalry moved" away 
to the right, the " Artillery following them, and pressed" round towards 
the flank of the enemy's Infantry. With*® the movement of such masses 
of men and horses the dust rose over the whole scene thicker than ever, 
and it was impossible to obtain" more than a general idea of what was 
going on; while the sun set in*° a red glare over the sandy plain. 

The Cavalry pushed** still further to the right until** hidden from the 
enemy by some low sand hills, and** then goaded their weary horses into 
as fast a trot as the heavy sand and their weary condition would permit. 

It was evident that it was the General's intention to repeat the tactics 
of the previous fight, and that he meant** to get round the enemy's rear. 
It was a striking proof of his confidence in*" his troops that (S. 66^ 
N. 15), with** tired horses and night approaching, he should attempt this 
manoeuvre against an enemy of unknown strength and with*^ fresh horses. 
Against any other enemy it would have been rash*®, but the result proved 
that General Drury Lowe did not over-estimate the fighting powers** of 
his men. 

I9 Ismailia, then the head quarters of Sir Garnet Wolseley, is 2 1 miles east of 
Kassassin, on the Suez CanaL In the morning, mox^tM. 2, and •= and 

scarcely had; 'men', here €teiiet; to begin to eat, mtt htm Q^tn anfangrn. 
8, the — artillery, SlrtiUmefolvm. 4, « through, burc^; heavy -= loud. 

6, ^anonmbonner, m. 6, = clear. 7, «was meant in earnest {txnfiii^, 
adv.). See App § 17. 8, itnb tfijictm fld^ jum Sorriirfm. 9, Say 

'Even at (juj this late hour the sun sent down burning rays', and insert 
the adv. wq before * burning '. 10, t^erfengenb. 11, tteii^f n. 12, to go 
on, t)or'ge^en. 18, numerous — guns, la^ixtxd^ ava bm Jtancneit auffleigf nbc 

9lau(!^fdu(cn. 14, = became more and more violent (immer with the compa- 
rative form of the adj.). 16, to more away, ah'xtittn ; to the right, nad^ 
xt^ia. 16, « whilst the A. followed them (i^r, to agree with Mwailtxit In 
the fem. Sing.) 17, ' to press round ', here ffitw4rt0 vct^bringcn j towardu, 

VOL. IV. K 
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auf; *of — infantry 'may be briefly expressed by 'of the hostile Infantry'. 
18, With — horses, 2)ur^ bie majfenl^aftc Xruv^enBctregung. 19, * to obtain *, 
here fld^ . . . tna^en ; of what was going on, ^on bem ^erlaufe be^ ®efe^t6, which 
place after the pron. fidSf. 20, in — glare, mit blenbenb rott^em ©lanje, which, 
place before the verb, which stands ? 21, ^ur'bvingcn. 22, until — enemy, 
6i« biefetbe ben Stiden M S«inbe^ . . . entjoflen tear. 23, Render *and — 
permit ' freely, and say * unb fromten bann il^rc ermiibeten $fetbe jum tnogUd^jl 
jjjneften XroBe an'. 24, gebenfen ; to — rear, bem Seinbe in ben ^ndtn gu fatten. 
The Impf. of the verb gebenfen stands', of course, after fatten, accord, to App. 
§19. 25, toel^eg er ju feinen ivxpp^n ^egte. 26, =in spite of 

the tired horses and the approaching (l^eran'na^en) night. 27, = in the 

possession of fresh horses. 28, unBefonnen, i. e. imprudent. 29, fighting 
powers, ^t&dtf f. ; ' men ', here — troops. 

Section 175. 

THE BATTXiE OF KASSASSIN. 

III. 

Soon* darkness came down rapidly upon us. The rattle and roar of* 
combat on' our left never ceased, and it was evident that the two thou- 
sand Infantry* at Kassassin were hard pressed. Presently*^ the moonlight 
streamed palely over the grey sand, but the clouds of dust obscured* the 
advancing horsemen, who sometimes trotted, sometimes^ walked. 

By about seven o'clock we had got in the rear of the firing*, and* 
wheeled in that direction, advancing *° very slowly to** allow the Artillery 
to*^ come up. We could see the flashes of" the enemy's artillery ^^<2ot 
on the horizon like the flicker of incessant summer lightning". 

We slowly drew" nearer to the scene of conflict. It was almost dark ", 
but, unfortunately, we showed up*"' a black mass against the bright 
moonlit sky and ground ", and *• the sudden rush of shell through the 
air, followed ^° by an explosion far in our rear, showed that the enemy 
had at last discovered us. They" were about fifteen hundred yards** 
away, and^ we saw nine flashes, one after another, at short intervals, 
spurt out, no ** longer like sheet lightning, but in angry jets of flame. 
Almost simultaneously the sky above us seemed to ** be torn in pieces as 
by (= through) a mighty hurricane. Shells screamed*" and burst*', and 
shrapnel bullets *'' tore up the sand on either side of us. 

The brigade now moved ** to the right to ** disconcert their aim, and 
the next salvo of shell missed us. We moved quickly forward, and the 
gunners again saw us, and the shells burst over and around. Yet, 
strangely'^, but few were hit, though it seemed as if the storm ** would 
mow men and horses down by squadrons ''^. 

1, —Soon after (borauf) the darkness (IDunfet, n.) of the night descended 
(^emie'berjleigen) rapidly upon us. 2, =of the. 3, gu. 4, Snfan^ 

terijien. 5, = Now streamed the pale moonlight, etc. 6, = concealed ; 
horsemen, {Reiterei, f. Sing. 7, jutoeilen wx^ int ©(i^ritt bal^inritt. 8, = enemy; 
got = arrived. 9, unb fci^ttjenften ber Sli^tung gu, au6 ber ba« @^icfen fow. 

10, = advanced (»or't»&rt«reiteu) however only very slowly. 11, to allow = 
to (S. 19, N. 7) give time to. 12, Inf. |>eron'fommen. 13, = of the 

hostile artillery. 14, = sheet lightning, aBette«len(^ten, n. 15, to 
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draw near, {t(^ nd^ern. 16, The fact of its being dark soon after seven at 

the end of August is explained when we remember that there is no twilight in 
Egypt. 17, = we formed. 18, ®rbboben, m. 19, unb \>ca @a«fen einet 
pUJ^ii^ bie ?uft butd^jIieQenben SBomBe. 20, = which exploded far behind us. 

21, - He (the enemy). 22, = steps, @dS>ritte ; away, »on utttf entfemt. 

23, Arrange this sentence literally thus : and now saw we nine at (in) short 
intervals one another (einanber) following cannon-shots (Jtanonenf(^uffe) spurt out 
(^troex'Uii^n). 24, mi6^t nid^t mel^r bem ^titttltnd^Un, fonbem ))et}e]^renben 

9mttftx6mm gttd^en ; to — pieces, ju jen«if en. 26, faufen. 26, plajin . . . 
irt ber ?ufl. 27, ©ranOten. 28, ab'fd&ttjenfen. 29, urn bcm Siele be« ffeinbrt 
m$ bem SBege m gel^en. 30, fonberbarer 0Detfe. 31, bet Jtuge(re9en. 

32, men and norses by squadrons = whole squadrons of (»on) men (^enfd^m) 
and horses. — To mow down, l^emie'betmdl^n. 

Section 176. 

THE BATTLE OF KASSA88IN. 

IV. 

Now * tiny flashes, with the sharp ping of bullets, told that the enemy's 
Infantry were also at work, whilst* a horse here and a man there dropped' 
in the ranks. 

The battery having (S. 30, N. 4) by this time come up, the Cavalry 
moved * to the right, in order to • allow them to come into action, and m 
a few seconds, after taking up their ground, our guns spoke " out their 
answer to the enemy's fire. 

The Cavalry now advanced '^ from the left, the * 7th Dragoons leading. 
Under* cover of these the Life Guards formed for a charge, and^® by 
word of command the Dragoons opened " right and left to allow them to 
pass. Already Herbert Stewart, General Drury Lowe's brigade-major, 
had passed" down the line the word : " The Cavalry are to charge the 
gunsl" Sir Baker Russell was in front (=at the head), and shouted: 
" Now we have them. Charge 1" 

Away ^' went the long line, disappearing" almost .instantly in the dark- 
ness and dust, and away behind them went" the 7th Dragoons, keeping^' 
(S. 16, N. 4) on either flank of the Guards. 

We ^''y remaining in the rear, had the full benefit of the storm and shot 
which was to greet the advancing horsemen (0leiterei, f.) and of whom 
from (S. 102, N. 4) this moment we saw no more till the battle was over ; 
and only (S. 109, N. 5) then we learned" what they had done. 

Led by Baker Russell, they charged " straight at the guns, sabring ^ 
the gunners as they passed, and^^ dashing into and cutting down the 
flying Infantry beyond them. Russell's horse was shot under him, but 
he seized another and kept with *" his men. 

The battle was ended ^ at a stroke, and a scene of wild confusion 
ensued ^* ; some guns were ^ still firing, bodies ^ of Infantry still kept up 
a fusillade, and numerous bodies ^'^ of horses and men dotted the moon- 
lit plain. 

Being now separated altogether from the Cavalry, with*' the enemy 
intervening between us, myself and two companions endeavoured to find 

K 2 
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our^ way round to Kassassin. It was an adventurous ride, for several 
shells burst near us, but before we reached the camp, the conflict was 
at an end. 

I9 sAt (3n) this moment (App. § 14) flashes of lightning (fteine ^It^) and 
the sharp ping {StnaUtn, n.) of bullets betrayed that also the hostile Infantry 
were f »was) engaged in the attack (beim ^ngvif betl^eiligt fein). 2, Place 

* here^ after * whilst', and * there * after * and *, 8, gu SBoben fallen. 4, * to 
move', here ab'gie^en, sep. comp. irreg. v. 5, —in order to allow (gejlotten) 
the same (to agree with ' battery ') to begin the combat. 6, spoke out 

their answer to » answered (ettoiebem), v. tr. 7, ^or'tudPen. 8, «= and 

(utib ffoax) the 7th Regiment of Dr. at (an) the head (@^)tte, f.). 9, « Under 
their (beffcti) cover (@d^ut, m.) formed the Life Guards (bie ©arbcfuraflierc) a 
line or attack (eine SlngripUme). 10, = and upon a given command. 

11, « opened ... the ranks (dleil^en). 12, to pass the word, ben ^efel^t 

ergel^ (affen ; down « all along, (dngd. 18, IDie lange Sinie fptengte ba)>on. 

14, «= and disappeared. 16, away . . • went » followed. 16, to keep, 

f!(!^ f^aitm ; on, ^n, either flank := both flanks. 17, = Since we remained 

(jurfirf 'bieiben) behind all, (fo) we had the full effect of the shower of shot 
(JtuQelreqen, m.) 18, -heard. 19, to charge straight at the guns, 

bie feinblKifte SlrtiHerie foglei^ an'greifen. 20, = sabred down ; as they ps^sed, 
auf il^rew Swge. 21, = and dashed (fijrengen) into the ranks of the flying 

Infantry behind the same, which they (fie, i. Sing, to agree with bie flleiterei) cut 
down (nie'betme|etn). 22, Bet ; men - regiment. 23, == with one 

stroke (^^lag, m.) at an end (m @nbe). 24, « followed. 25, = thun- 
dered still. 26, einjelne X^eite. 27, bodies — plain » and numerous 
bodies (^aufen) ^Cavalry were still here and there upon the moonlit plain 
visible. 28, = and the enemy stood between us. (The verb must stand 
last, since also this clause is a depending one, co-ordinated to the preceding 
clause by the conjunction 'and'.) 29, our way round, etnen ^eg 
feittD&rttf. 

Section 177. 

THE BATTIiE OF KASSASSIN. 

V. 

The Infantry there* had indeed had a hot time of it^ Hundreds of shells 
had (S. 29, N. 3) burst in the confined^ space, and the shelter trenches* 
afforded but an insufl5cient protection. On the left of the position ^ next 
to the Canal, were* the Marine Artillery, then came the 46th, and next'' 
to them the 84th*, the' slight earthworks sweeping round again in a 
semi-circle almost to the Canal. The Mounted " Infantry were in front 
under Captain Pigott, who" has received a wound, having been shot 
through the thigh. 

The Egyptians came on with great bravery, and in spite of the " heavy 
fire of our men", were rapidly gaining ground, and would soon have 
rushed" into the entrenchments, when the roar of our guns on*' their left 
rear, followed *** by the rush of our Cavaliy, proved*^ too much for them, 
and from (S. 102, N. 4) that moment they thought only of flight. 

Our casualties are surprisingly *^ small considering ^' the fire to which 
our men were exposed. Lieutenant Edwards, of the Mounted Infantry, 
was^ shot in the arm, Surgeon-Major** Shaw, of the 46th, was** killed, 
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and same ten or a dozen men, but, fortunately, the Remington bullet 
wounds rather than kills ; the hospital was crowded " with wounded men. 

About 10 o'clock the Cavalry came in** in high spirits over their bril- 
liant achievement. Many, of course, are missing in the darkness, but 
will, no doubt, turn up ** in the morning. Upon their *• return from the 
pursuit they " were unable to find the guns over which they had charged, 
but these " will doubtless be discovered at sunrise. After learning from 
them** the events '° of the charge, I" started to ride here to get off'^ my 
despatches, — ^a** distance of twenty-four miles. This solitary ride over 
the dismal desert by moonlight was not'^ the least exciting part of an 
exciting day. 

Late '" as it was, I found at (auf) the diflferent posts the men *• busy at 
work entrenching, and met troops also on*' their march to reinforce 
those at the front. 

The enemy's force ** engaged was estimated at 13,000. The Egyptians 
fought well until our Cavalry and guns took'^ them in the rear, and, 
had*® it not been for the gallantry of the defenders of Kassassin, would** 
have carried the positon before our reinforcements came upon the scene. 

At *' the time I left, the losses were unknown, but were *' supposed to 
be about twenty killed and a hundred wounded. 

As** I am writing, Sir Garnet Wolseley and** the entire army are march- 
ing to the front. — The Correspondent of the London " Standard." 

1, there, bottig, which is an attributive adj., to be placed before the noun 
* Infantry '• 2, to have a hot time of it, einen f^tt)eren ®tanb l^aben. 

8, = narrow. 4, bie ©d^anggrdBcn. 5, =camp. 6, = stood. 

7, next to them = finally. 8, Supply * regiment '. 9, = whilst the 

insignificant entrenchments (SSerf^att^ungen) swept round in a semicircle almost 
to (bi^ ni) the canal. * To sweep round,' here fid^ l^in'fci^Wngeln, of which the 
pron. fl4 ™^s^ ^^ placed immediately after the subject, and the verb? 
10, betitten, adj. 11, « who was wounded (S. 2, N. i) and had received a 
shot through the thigh. 12, Nom. ba6 lebl^afte @^iefen. 18, = troops; 

were rapidly gaining ground = advanced rapidly (f^ned ))cr'to)dtt6dt(fen; sep. comp. 
w. V. intr. Where must you place the verb ? and where the separable par- 
ticle? 14, to rush into the entrenchments, in bie ©d^ongtoerfe bringen (str. v.). 
15, on — rear, an \%xix Unfen Slanfe. 16, nnb ber barauf fol^enbe un erttartetc 

Slngriff unfeter i^a^atterie. 17, =had not terrified them (Gmm in ©d^retfcn 

iagen). 18, » extraordinarily. 19, = if one considers (bebenfen), that 

our troops were exposed to a really murderous fire. 20, ^ is wounded ; 

in, an, contracted with the Dat. of the def. art. 21, @tab«arjt. 22, was— 
kills = and ten or a dozen (gcl^n bi« Jtoolf) men (= privates, ©etneine) are killed, 
but fortunately the Remington bullet (Jhtget, f.) is but (nut) rarely fatal (ifl . . . 
»ott tobtUdSfer SBittung). 23, -quite full of. The wounded man, ber 

SBettounbete. 24, - returned ; in high spirits, l^^d^fl erfreut. 26, to turn 
up, <ld^ tt)ieber ein'jietten ; * in the morning', here morQen friift. 26, «the ; 

from their pursuit, tton i^ter SScrfolyung. 27, Literally -could the Cavalry 

the cannons, which they had conquered, not find again (n>iebetflnben). 28, « the 
same. 29, - the horsemen (Jta)>aUeriflen). 80, —details, (Sinjetl^eiten. 

81, titt idb nad^ ^m aB. 82, »= send off. 88, Commence a new period 

here, ana say : ' The distance from Kassassin to here [Ismailia] is (betr&ot) 
34 miles'. 84, —by no means, feinc6tt)eQ0, adv. 85, = Notwith- 

standing the late hour. 86, SJtannfd^aften. 87, on their march, 

iDeld^e auf bem SWarfc^ beeriffen toaren. 38, ©treitlrdfte, pi.; was -were; at 
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13,000, an 13,000 9)?ann. 89, = attacked. 40, l^&tten bie SSett^eibtger 

»ott Jtajfajfin nidjft eine fot(^e 3^a)jfiprfcit Bctoiefen, fo, etc. 41, =the enemy 

would. 42, = When I rode away. 48, = were estimated at (auO 
about, etc. 44, « Whilst. 45, = with. 

Section 178. 

HOW THE DUKE OF WEIJiIirQTOir WAS DECEIVED. 

"I (S. 115, N. i) got famously taken in^ on that occasion," said the 
Duke of Wellington once. " The troops had * taken to plundering a 
good deal. It was necessary to ^ stop it, and I issued an order announc- 
ing ^ that the ^ first man taken in the act should be hanged upon the spot. 
One day, just as we were sitting • down to dinner, three men'' were 
brought to the door of the tent by the provost. They had been taken 
in ^ the act of plundering, and I had nothing for it ' but to command that 
they (S. 4, N. 4, man) should be taken away and hanged in some place 
where they might be seen by the whole column in its march next day. 
I had a good many guests with ^® me on that day, and among the rest, I 
think, Lord Nugent. They" seemed dreadfully shocked, and could not 
eat their dinner, , I did not eat myselfs but, as I told them, I could not 
indulge my feelings ^^; I must do my duty. Well*', the dinner went off 
rather gravely ; and next morning, sure enough ^^, three men in uniform 
were seen hanging (S. 78, N. 14, B) from the branches of a tree close to 
the high road. It was a terrible example, which produced " the desired 
effect, for there was no more plundering. Some months afterwards I 
learned that one of my staff" had taken counsel with Dr. Hume, and as 
three men had (S. 29, N. 3) just died in the hospital, they had hung 
them " up and let the three culprits return to their regiments." 

"Were you not very angry, Duke"?" 

" Well ", I suppose I was at first ; but *° as I had no wish to take the 
poor fellows' lives and only wanted the example, and as the example had 
the desired effect (S. 27, N. 8), my anger soon died out'\ and I confess 
to you that ^ I am very glad now that the three lives were spared." — 
Historical Anecdotes. 

1, to be famously taken in, gd^orig ongcful^rt toerben; once, eined %a%ti. 
2, = had begun to plunder ; a good deal, tit^tig. 3, to — it = to make an 

end of this nuisance, biefem Untvefen ein (Snbe ju ma(!^en. 4, announcing 

that = according to which, toonadj^. 5, the — act = the first man (bet Clr^e) 

whom one would take in the act. To take a person in the act, ^inen auf 
frifci^er Xl^at erta^^^en. 6, to sit down to dinner, fid^ ju Xifdje feten. 7, 8eute. 
8, in — plundering, Beiw ^lunbcrn. 9, He has nothing for it, ed bleiBt i^m 

ni^td anbete^ ubrtg; but, aU; in, an; might = could, Impf. Subj.; colunm» 
army ; in its march, »orbeimovf(]&ierenb, adj. qualifying * army '. 10, Bei ; place 
*I think* after *and'; among the rest = among others. 11, = These 

seemed to be very much shocked (ergriffen) at (von) the occurrence. 12, to 
indulge one's feelings, feinen ©effi^len frcien 8auf laffen. 13, ®ttt ; went — 

gravely, ging ein h)enig crnji^afl »on jiatten. 14, au(^ wirHtd^, which place after 
the subject, and construe the sentence in the Active Voice with the pron. 
man ; men = soldiers. 15, = had. There was no more talking, ed tourbe 

nici^t me^r gefprod^en. 16, « one of my staff-ofiicers (@tab«o|fi^iere) ; to take 
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counsel in a matter with a friend, etne ®ad^ mit einem Steunbe Ufpxtd^n. 
17, « these ; culprits « condemned men (ter SSerurtl^eitte, Nom. Sing.). 18, SBarm 
dure (@».) J&ol^eit nid^t fel^r erjurnt bariiber ? 19, 9lun ia, atifang* t)i«ncidS>t 

war id^*«. 20, = however (aber), since I did not wish (tt)ol(en) the death of 

the poor fellows, but (fonbeni) only the example (Here follows the verb). 21» * to 
die out*, here erjlerben, insep. comp. str. v. 22, To avoid a repetition of 

subordinate clauses, say : ' that I am very glad (fro^f) now at (iib«) the pre- 
servation ((Rettung) of the 3 men (Seute). 

Sec Hon 179. 

A IiETTER FBOIC DB. TTRTOtY DAKSON TO^ MB. JOHN 
FOBSTEB, ON ' CHABIiES DICKKETS'S ^ SCHOOIi-LIFE. 

I. 

My impression is * that I was a schoolfellow of Dickens for nearly two 
years. He left * before me, I think about fifteen years of age. The school, 
called (S. 7, N. 3, B) the Wellington Academy, was in the Hampstead 
Road at the north-east comer of Granby Street. The school-house was 
afterwards taken down * on account of the London an(jl North- Western 
Railway. It was considered at the time '^ a very superior sort of school, 
one of the best indeed ^ in that part of London ; but it was most shame- 
fully mismanaged •, and the boys *® made but very little progress. The 
proprietor, Mr. Jones, was a Welshman"; a most^^ ignorant fellow, and 
a mere tyrant, whose chief emplo)^ent was^* to scourge the boys. Dickens 
has ** given a very lively account of this place in his paper entitled " Our 
School," but it is very mythical in many respects, and" more espe- 
cially in the compliment he pays in it to himself. I do not remember 
that Dickens distinguished himself in any way", or carried off any prizes. 
My belief is " that he did not learn Greek or Latin there, and you will 
remember" there is no allusion to the classics in af^ o/h\^ writings. He 
was a handsome, curly-headed lad ", full of animation and animal spirits, 
and ^ probably was connected with every mischievous prank in the school. 

1» an. 2, uber. 8, (Sl^arled IDicf end, geboren ben 7« Sebr. 1813 gu 

^oxHvxGViff), Qejiorben ben 9. 3utti 1870 auf feinem Satib^t^ bei Sonbon, begann feine 
fc^riftjienerif^e lll^&tigfeit unter bem angenommenen 9lamen Sog, tt)e((^er i^n fd^neU 
Berii^mt wadftte. ©r begriinbete feinen flUuf aU engUfd^er J&umorifl but(^ bie * Sketches 
of London* (1836), unb namentftc^ bwrd^ bie * Pickwick Papers* (1837), toeld^ed 
luifheitig ba« beliebtefte, abet au^ ttietteid^t ba« be^e feiner jo^^lreid^en Sffierfe ijl. @r 
arunbete 1845 bie Seitung 'Daily News', fotoie 1850 bie Seitfiftrifl 'Household 
Words *, toel^e feit i860 ben Xitel ' All the year round ' ful^rt. ©r befud^te jtoeiwal, 
tm da'^re 1842 unb 1868, bie IBereinigten @taaten ))on 9lorb 9imeti!a, ))on too er bad 
gtoeite ^Kal bnrd^ feine »ie(befu(^ten SBorlefungen ova feinen eigenen Sffierfen eine rei^e 
(Smiz Ifteiwful^rte. SBon feinen ftj&teten SBerfen jtnb 'Oliver Twist', 'Nicholas 
Nickelby ', ' David Copperfield ', ' Dombey and Son ', ' Martin Chuzzlewit ', 
imb ' A Christmas Carol ' bie befanntejlen unb beflen. ©« wag tntereffant fein, l^ier 
111 bemetfen, baf feit bem llobe be« beriij^mten unb |>6dS>jl beliebten S5erfaifer« (b. 1^. in la 
Sal^ren) »on feinen SBerfen 4,239,000 58dnbe »erfauft worben Rnb. 4, - I re- 

member still, that, etc. Place the advl. circumstance of time 'for — years* 
before ' a — Dickens '. 5, Supply ' the school * here ; before me = earlier 

than I ; I think » and as I think. 6, to take down (of buildings), nie'bet; 

reif en, 7, bamatd ; 1 consider this a very superior sort of school, tdjf I^Ue bied 
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fur cine Qonj t)orjuftU(^e ©djule. 8, one — indeed = and was indeed (aud^ 

koirftid^) one of the best. 9, This institution is most shamefully mis- 

managed, bicfe Slttftalt toicb ^an^ aufeiorbentUd^ fcS^led^t ©ertoaltct. 10, boys = 

school-boys or pupils, ©d^ulet ; to make little progress, getinge %ott^d^xittt madden. 
11, aOBaUifer. 12, most = highly, l^^d^ji ; * fellow ', here = man ; * mere *, 

here =: real,* iMl^r. 18, batin bejianb (comp. S. 87, N. 6) ; to scourge = to 

chastise, gitc^tigen. 14, Insert Ho us' after the auxiliary ; of, itber; place - 
institution; 'paper', here <S(^rift, f. Place Mn — School* after *to us'. 

15, unb itoax befonbetd in ^q\i% auf bie @d^mei(!^eteien, bie er fid^ felbfl bacin p)\it. 

16, in any way — ever, Je ; to carry off prizes, ©d^ulpreife erl^atten. Use the verbs 
in the Pluperfect Subjunctive, accord, to App. § 33; the auxiliary, however, 
must be used but once, and this at the very end. 17, = I believe ; not 
... or = neither . . . nor, 18, = and you know. Is there no allusion to 
the classics? begiel^t er ftd^ nie auf bie flaffifd^e fiiteratur ? 19, = He was a 
handsome boy with curly hair. Full — spirits « »oUer 8eben unb SeBenefraft. 
20, » who ; to be connected with an action, bei einer ^anblung bct^eiligt fein ; 
a mischievous prank, ein mut]^tt)iniger $o{fenfireidSf. 

Section 180. 

A IiETTEB FB.01C DB. HENRY DAKSON TO MR JOHN 
FOBSTEB, ON CHAItliEB DICKENS'S SCHOOIi-LIFE. 

II. 

I do not think (S. 64, N. 1 1) he * came in for any of Mr. Jones's 
scourging propensity ; in fact, together with myself, he was only a day- 
pupil, and ^ with these there was a wholesome fear of tales b^ing carried 
home to the parents. His personal appearance at that time ^ is vividly 
brought home to me in the portrait of him taken a few years later by 
Mr. Lawrence. He resided (S. 116, N. 17) with* his friends, in a very 
small house in a street leading out of Seymour Street, north of Mr. 
Judkin's chapel. 

Depend on it, he was quite a self-made man, and his wonderful know- 
ledge and command (SBel^ettf^ung, f.) of the English language must * 
have been acquired by long and patient study after leaving his last 
school. 

I have no recollection of the boy you name *. Dickens's chief asso- 
ciates were, I think ®, Tobin, Mr. Thomas, Bray, and myself. The first 
named ® was his chief ally, and his acquaintance with him appears to 
have continued many ^® years afterwards. About that time ^^ the Pehny 
and Saturday magazines (S. 71, N. 2) were published weekly, and were 
greedily read by (S. 106, N. 23) us. We kept bees, white mice, and 
other living things, clandestinely", in our desks, and the mechanical 
arts were a good deal cultivated, in ^* the shape of coach-building, and 
making pumps and boats, the motive power of which was the white 
mice. 

I think at that time Dickens took to writing " small tales, and we had 
a sort ^club for^^ lending and circulating them. Dickens was also very 
strong " in using a sort of lingo, which made us *'' quite unintelligible to 
bystanders. 
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1, B that he had to suffer from the scourging propensity (^riigelmante, f.) of 
his teacher, for, like myself, etc. 2, unb biefen gegen&ber n>ar jlettf gu htfuxd^tm, 
baf fie Bet ben (Sltent gu ^aufe a\a ber <S^u(e ))laub€rn toiirben. 8, @eitt 

bamaliaed 5lu6fel^ctt ; is vividly brought home to me « is again vividly brought 
(ful^tett) before my (S.43, N. 9, j1 and B) eyes; in— Lawrence (Liter.) =-* through 
the some years later by (t)on) Mr. L. painted picture of him ', which place 
immediately after the copula (n>trb) and the dative of the personal pronoun 
indicating the possessor. 4, Bci ; in — Street = in a side-street (comp. n* 

S. 76, N. 22, £ [n]), not far from Seymour Street. 5, must — acquired =» 

he must have acquired. To acquire, Jld^ ertoerben, insep. comp. str. v. refl. ; 
by, burd^; *long*, here tangia^rig; after — school « after his school-time. 
e, ^ I cannot remember (ji4 «iner @ad^c mnnem) the boy whose name you 
mention (an'f&l^ten). 7, ]^a«^tfd(i^U(ft, adj. 8, Inverte^i constr. 

9, (Stjlercr; render 'chief ally* by a comp. n.) and turn 'chief by ^avupt. 

10, Insert the adv. nc(^ before ' many'; to continue, fort'bauern. 11, Urn 
biefe 3eit. 12, to keep clandestinely, )Hr{le(f t Mten ; things » creatures; 
a — cultivated, eifrig geiibt. 13, in — mice = for we made coaches, pumps 
and boats, which then were set in motion by the white mice. 14, took to 
writing — began to write. 15, for — them. Liter. = among (unter) the members 
of which the same (to agree with 'tales') circulated (girfuUeren). 16, = great ; 
in — lingo, im ®ebraud^ einer gelDiffen faubmoalfd^n ©ej^eimfprad^e. 17» made 
us = was ; to bystanders » to the uninitiated, ben Uneingekoei^ten. 

Section 181. 

A IiETTEB FBOH DK. HENRY DAKSON TO MB. JOHN 
FOBSTEB, ON CHABIiES DICKHNB'B SCHOOIi-IiIFE. 

in. 

We were very strong, too, in theatricals*. We mounted' small 
theatres, and got up very gorgeous scenery to ' illustrate " The Miller 
and his Men," and other pieces. I remember the * present Mr. Beverley, 
the scene painter, assisted us in this (S. 4, N. 5). Dickens was always 
the leader * svt these plays, which were occasionally presented with much 
solemnity before an audience® of boys, and in the presence of the 
ushers. My brother, assisted by Dickens, got up'' " The Miller and his 
Men" in a very gorgeous form. Master' Beverley constructed the mill 
for us, in such a way • that it could tumble to pieces with the assistance 
of crackers. At one representation, the fireworks in the last scene, ending 
with the destruction of the mill, were so very real *° that the police inter- 
fered, and knocked violently at the door. Dickens's after-taste for 
theatricals might have had ^* its origin in these small aflfairs. 

I quite ^^ remember Dickens " one day heading us in Drummond 
Street in pretending to be poor boys, and asking the passers-by for 
charity, especially old ladies, one of whom told ** us she had no money 
for beggar-boys. 

On these adventures, and especially when the old ladies were quite 
staggered** by the impudence of the demand, Dickens would explode 
with laughter and then take to his heels. 

I met him one Sunday morning shortly after he had left the school, 
and*' we very piously attended the morning service at Seymour Street 
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chapel. I am sorry to say " Master^® Dickens did not attend in the slightest 
degree to the service, but (S. 6, N. 10) incited me to laughter by declaring 
(S. Ill, N. 6) his dinner was ready, and the potatoes would be spoiled**. 
In fact, he behaved in such a manner ^ that it was lucky for us we were not 
ejected from the chapel. — From J. Forster's " Life of Charles Dickens." 

1, in t^eatralifd^en ^luffitl^tungen. 2, = made ; to get up, toerfertigen. 

8, Say * to illustrate (in @cene fe^n) the piece ', etc. Men, Seute. 4, =that 
the ; scene painter, ^ecoration^maler, which is best placed before the name. 
69 bet XonangeBer ; at, Ibei. 6, » assembly; boys = pupils; ushers »= assistant 
masters, Untetlel^rer. 7, to get up, in (Scene fe^en, of which the part * in 

(Scene ' is to be treated like the separable particle of a comp. sep. verb. Place 
the verbjmmediately after * brother ', and supply * the piece ' before * The — 
Men'; In — form « very (flal^) gorgeously. 8, « The young. 8, ouf 

fotd^e aSBeife; with the assistance, mit Wfe- 10, realijiid^; to interfere, ft(^ 

l^ineinntifd^en. 11, might have had = perhaps had. Commence the sentence 
with * Perhaps '. ' After-taste ', aSorttebe, f . ; affairs « performances, ©or jieKungen. 
12, no^ gan} beutUd^. 18, «that Dickens led (anieiten) us one day in 

Drummond Street to pretend to be (jl<!^ gcb&rben . . . al«) poor boys and to ask 
the passers-by for (utti) alms (milbe ®aben). 14, = observed (Bemerfen). 

15, * to be quite staggered ', here ganj \)erMufft ba jic^en ; by — demand = through 
the impudent demand ; to explode with laughter, »or Sadden faji berfien ; to take 
to one's heels, fd^nett ba^on laufen ; and — heels = and ran then quickly away. 

16, '^ and we went very (ganj) piously to church in Seymour St., to attend the 
morning service (urn bem Sworaengotte^bienjie beigutooj^nen). 17, 3c^ mu^ teiber 
bcfcnncn. 18, = that the young D. not paid the least attention to the 
service. To pay attention to a thing, einer @ad^c Slufmerffamfcit toibmen. 
19, = would get cold. 20, = He behaved really so. That — us = that 
we must (Impf.) esteem (fci^&tcn) ourselves lucky, not to be ejected from 
church. — He was ejected from church, er tourbe au0 bet Stix^t getocrfen. 

Section 182. 

SIR JOSEPH PAXTON^ 

Sir Joseph Paxton was acting as gardener to* the Duke gf Devonshire 
when the Committee of the Exhibition of 185 1 advertised for plans of a 
building. The architects and engineers seem to have been very much at 
fault ' when Paxton submitted his design, and its novelty and remarkable 
suitability for the purposes intended, at once secured its adoption *. The 
first sketch was made upon a piece of blotting-paper in the rooms of tiie 
Midland Railway Company ^ at Derby ; and die first rough ® sketch indi- 
cated "^ the principal features of the building as accurately as the most 
finished drawings which were afterwards prepared. The great ® idea of 
the Crystal Palace was as palpable * on the blotting-paper as if it had 
been set forth in all the glory of water-colour and gold-framing ^\ 

Was it a sudden idea, — an inspiration of genius ", — ^flashing upon the 
mind of one ^^ who, though no architect, must at least ^' have been some- 
thing like a poet? — Not at all". The architect of the Crystal Palace was 
simply a man who cultivated opportunities ^', — a laborious, painstaking ^* 
man, whose life had been a life of labour, of diligent self-improvement, of 
assiduous cultivation of knowledge ". As ^® Sir Joseph Paxton himself 
has shown, in a lecture before the Society of Arts, the idea was slowly and 
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patiently elaborated by experiments extending over many years ". The 
Exhibition of 1851 merely aflforded him /he opportunity of putting 
forward hg idea^ — ^the right thing at the right time — and the result was 
what we Imve seen. — S. Smiles, " Self-Hklp." 

1, Sofe^l^ $art0n, geB. ben 3. Slug. 1803, gefl. ben 8. 3uni i865,tmtfbe gundd^ft 
Jhtnfigdrtner Beim <6ergog oon IDevonf^ire, gei^nete ftc6 iebod^ balb burd^ feine genialen 
^d^o^jfungen fo fe^r ava, ba$ bet ^erjog il^n }um ®artenbire!tor unb 93ertoa(ter feinev 
gro^artigen ^eft^ung in (§i)at^ovt\) emannte. IDie tounbett>o(Ien ©artenanlagen unb 
®ett>dd^d^ufer bafelbft legen nod^ l^eute Seugnif ab )oon feiner (Sienialitdt. ^ai Qtofe 
®ett>d^0]^au^,n)e(d^ed ava (Sifen unb @lad ecbaut unb 300 Su$ kng unb 140 %u^ Brett iji, 
biente il^m fpdter at6 ©tunblagebe^ ))on il^m eingereic^ten @ntnmvfed fur bad SludfleKungd^ 
geBdube oon 1 85 1 im <&^be $arf gu l^onbon unb bed fpdter von il^m in ©^benl^am errid^teten 
Jtr^jlalpalafled. (Seine SSerbienfle urn bie gro$e SBeltinbuflrieaudfleQung oon 1 85 1 tourben 
toon ber J^onigin baburc^ anerfannt, baf fie i^m bie O^itteitourbe )>er(ie]^. @ir Sofepl^ 
$arton n^urbe im Salute 1854 gum $arlamentdtttita(iebe fur (Sooentri) getodl^U unb l^at 
f[d^ um bie ^aufun^ unb bod (SifeuBal^nmefen ntanc^e S^erbienfie em)orBen. (Sr ift aud^ 
ber ^erfaffer vieler Seitfd^riften unb SDerfe iiBer bie (Sartenfunjl. 2, to act as 

gardener to a person, Bei (Sinem old Jtunflgdrtner angeflerit fein; advertised — 
building, offentU^ gur (Sinfenbung oon $idnen ^r ein StudtleKun^dgeBdube aufforberte. 
I propose to commence the period with the subordinate clause * when — 
building *. 8, to be very much at fault, in prefer SBerleftenl^eit fein ; to submit 
a design (of a building), einen ^nttourf ein'reid^en. 4, and — adoption «» and 

as the same (agreeing with (Snttourf) was quite new and remarkably suitable 
to its purpose ( jtDecfentfprec^enb), it was at once accepted. 5, in — com- 

pany = in the waiting-rooms of the railway station. 6, -» hasty, fud^tig. 

7, on'beuten. 8, = grand, grogartia. 9, flar bargeflent, p. p. 10, as — 
framings as if one had embellished (aud'fd^muden) it with beautiful water- 
colours and gold framing. 11, an — genius = the inspiration of a genius 
i@enie, n., pronounced as in French), 12, flashing — one « which suddenly 
auf einmal) filled the mind of a man. 13, Insert the adv. bod^ before * at 
least' (minbeflend) ; something like « more or less. 14, @anj unb gar nidl^t! 
15, to cultivate opportimities, l§)eUgen!^eiten gu Benu^en miffen. 16, flrebfant ; 
of = full of, ©otter. 17, of — knowledge, unb unt)erbroffenen ©treBend nad^ J^ennt^ 
niffen. 18, = Like, toie ; has shown = declared ; in — Arts, in einem »or bem 
,^n^t)ereine Qcl^altenen SSortrage, which place immediately after the subject. 
19, *by — years' may be briefly rendered by burd^ langidl^riQe SSerfud^e or 
(Srperimente, which place after *idea*; slowly = gradually ; patiently, Be^arrlit^; 
to elaborate, auS'arBeiten. 20, of — idea* to bring his idea before (»or) 
the public (DffentUd^feit, f.) ; the right thing, bod ^t^tt] at, gu, contracted with 
the def. art. 

Section 183. 

BEBECCA DESCBIBES THE SXEGE OF TOKQUrLSTOITB 
(App. § 5) TO THE WOUNDED IVANHOE K 

I. 

"And I must lie here like a bed-ridden^ monk," exclaimed Ivanhoe, 
" while the game ' that gives me * freedom or death is played out by fke 
hand of others \ Look from the window*^ once again, kind maiden, but 
beware that you are not marked by the archers •. Look out once more, 
and tell me if they yet advance ® to the storm." 

With patient* courage, strengthened by the interval which she had 
employed in mental devotion ^% Rebecca again took post " at the lattice, 
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sheltering herself^', however, by means of a large and ancient shield so as 
not to be visible from beneath ". 

"What dost thou see, Rebecca?" again demanded the wounded 
knight. • 

" Nothing but the ^* cloud of arrows flying so thick as to dazzle mine 
eyes ", and to hide the bowmen who shoot them." 

" That cannot endure "," said Ivanhoe ; " if they press not right on " 
to carry the castle by pure force of arms (S. 27, N. 8), the archery may" 
avail but little against stone walls and bulwarks. Look for ^' the Black 
Knight, fair Rebecca, and see how he bears himself '° ; for as the leader 
i>, so will his followers be *^." 

" I see him not," said Rebecca. 

"Foul craven^!" exclaimed Ivanhoe; "does he blench^ from the 
helm when the wind blows highest**?" 

1, Ivanhoe, a novel by Sir Walter Scott, is the most brilliant and splendid 
of romances in the English language. Rebecca, the Jewess, was Scott's 
favourite character. The Scene is laid in England in the reign of Richard I., 
who assumes the name of the 'Black Knight' in this story, and we are introduced 
to Robin Hood in Sherwood Forest, banquets in Saxon hails, tournaments, and all 
the pomp of ancient chivalry. Sir Wilfred Ivanhoe is the favourite of Richard I . 
and disinherited son of the Saxon Cedric of Rotherwood. Having distinguished 
himself as a crusader, he returns to England and, disguised as a palmer, goes to 
Rotherwood, where he meets Rowena, his father's ward, with whom he is in love ; 
but, through his separation from his true love, we see him more as the friend of 
Rebecca and her father, Isaac of York, to both of whom he shows repeated acts 
of kindness, and completely wins the affections of the beautiful Jewess, who, by 
her gentle, meek, yet noble and high-toned disposition, quite throws into the 
shade her more successful rival Row6na. In the grand tournament at Ashby 
Ivanhoe appears as the 'Disinherited Knight', and overthrows all comers. 
He is, however, wounded, and carried from the crowded lists by Rebecca's 
servants. After having attended to his wounds, Rebecca and her father are 
about to transport their friend in a litter to Doncaster, when they are surprised 
by a number of armed men, headed by the Templar Brian de Bois-Guilbert, 
who take them prisoners and bring them, along with Cedric and Rowena, who 
likewise have been made captives, to Torquilstone, the Castle of Front-de- 
Boeuf, Ivanhoe's enemy. During their imprisonment the castle is besieged by 
the Black Knight, who, in his adventurous spirit, having joined a band of 
yeomen and outlaws, demands the deliverance of the prisoners. The castle 
falls into the hands of the besiegers, Front-de-Boeuf perishing in the flames of 
the burning castle ; King Richard pleads for Ivanhoe to Cedric, reconciles the 
father to his son, and the young knight marries Rowena. 2, Bettldgerig. 

8, « combat. 4, Insert * either ' here; gives— brings; played out = is 

fought out ; by, \)on. 5, to look from the window, jum genjler l^inaud fel^n. 

Use the 2nd pers. sing, when Ivanhoe addresses Rebecca. 6, that — 

archers == that (=in order that, i^antit) the archers may not notice thee. 
7, oB. 8, ^cran'tfirfen. 9, unocrbroffen. 10, unb bur^ bic »oti i^r 

jur jlitten Slnbaci^t Benufete $aufe gejldrft. 11, took post = placed herself; at, 

an. 12, jx4 toerBergen, insep. comp. str. v. refl. ; say * sheltered herself how- 

ever ; ' by means of = behind. 13, as — beneatii = that she could not be 

seen from beneath (unten). 14, =a; flying so thick = which fly in such 

masses (use the Sing.) through the air; *to fly through', here bur(!^jlie'gcn, 
insep. comp. str. v. 16, as — eyes = that they dazzle my eyes; and to 

hide » and conceal from my eyes (^licf, m.); 'to shoot '| here aB'f(^ie|en. 
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16, lattgc fo fortbauent. 17, to press right on, fd^nett vcr'bringett 5 tos=and; 

to carry a fortress by pure force of arms, eine Seftung \>m^ ©ajfengetoatt einne^- 
men. 18, « will ; avail, nfi^en : but = only ; bulwarks, Scfefkigrnigeii. 

19, fuc^en. 20, ' to bear oneself, nere ftd^ l^aUen, str. v. refl. 21, fo 

bie ©efiil^rten. 22, 9)ertu(^ter Seialing ! 23, ^to give way, tutfidf* 

toti<Sfm, sep. comp. str. v. ; helms rudder, @teuerruber, n. 24, highest » 

strongest. The relative superlative of adverbs is formed by placing am 
before the superlative of the adjective, and giving it the dative termination 
ett, like the predicative form of adjectives, Comp. S. i20| N, 14* 

Section 184. 

BEBECCA DESCBIBES THE SIEGE OF TOBQUTLSTOITE TO 

THE WOnin>ED IVANHOE. 

IL 

" He blenches not I he blenches not I" said Rebecca, "I see him now; 
he leads a body of men^ close under the outer barrier' of the barbican. 
They pull down the piles and palisades ; they hew down the barriers 
with axes. — His high black plume floats abroad over the throng ', like a 
raven over the field of the slain*. — They have made a breach in the 
barriers — they rush in — they are thrust back I Front-de-Boeuf heads the 
defenders; I see his gigantic form above the press ^ They throng^ 
again to (S. 72, N. 4) the breach, and the pass is disputed hand to hand 
and man to man'', God of Jacob! it is the meeting of two fierce tides — 
the conflict of two oceans moved by adverse winds ' 1 " 

She turned her head from the lattice, as if (S. 27, N. 7) unable longer 
to endure a sight so terrible (S. 128, N. 11). 

"Look forth again, Rebecca," said Ivanhoe, mistaking • the cause of 
her retiring; "the archery must in some degree *° have ceased, since they 
are now fighting hand to hand. — ^Look again, there is " now less danger." 

Rebecca again looked forth, and almost immediately exclaimed: 
" Help, O prophets of the law I Front-de-Boeuf and the Black Knight 
fight hand to hand on ^' the breach, amid " the roar of their followers ", 
who watch ^'^ the progress of the strife. — Heaven strike^* (App. § 34) 
with the cause (©ad^e, f.) of the oppressed and the captive I " 

She then" uttered a loud shriek, and exclaimed: "He is down" I — 
He is downl" 

1, cine @(fia« itdnHjfer, 2, * barrier* may here be rendered by 5Befe* 

Qiguttgen, ©d^ang^^^lc, or SBctfci^anjungett. Every Gothic castle and city had, 
beyond the outer walls, a fortification composed of palisades, called the 
barriers, which were often the scene of severe skirmishes, as these had neces- 
sarily to be carried before the walls themselves could be approached. The 
* barbacan ' or * barbican * Was the outer wall of an ancient castle or town, 
and may be rendered by * Sttingmauer, f.' 8, flattert l^od^ iiBet bcr SWcnge in bet 
!Bufl uml^er. 4, = battle-field. 6, ©ebrdnge, n. 6, tothFong« 

to press forward, jl^ »ortt)&rt« brdngen, sep. comp. w. v. refl. 7, and — man= 
they fight for (urn) the pass (IDurci^gang, m.) and struggle (fattH)fm) man against 
man. 8, it — winds « it is like the meeting (Slneinanberjlogen) of two fierce 
tides ((Stunnjlut]^, f.), like the conflict (Sufammenfliegen, n.) of two oceans 
(SBettmeer, n.) which are moved (fort'tmben, sep. comp. str. v.) by adverse 
(entgegengefe^t) winds. 9, unrid^tig beuten« Construe accord, to S. 16, N. 4 ; 
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of her retiring « of this movement. 10, in some degree « almost. 

11» there is, ed ifl . . . vorl^anben. Comp. S. 104, N. 19. 12, t)or. 

18, it&l^tenb, with Gen. 14, $ln^&nger. 16, mit Slufmerffomfeit 

oerfolgeu. 16, = defend, v. tr. 17, «> hereupon, which place first. 

To utter a shriek, einen @d^rei audjlofen. 18, » fallen. 

Section 185. 

BEBECCA DE8CBIBE8 THE SIEGE OF TOBQIJILSTONE TO 

THE WOUNDED IVANHOE. 

III. 

•^Who is down?" cried Ivanhoe; "for^ our dear Lady's sake, tell me 
who has fallen?" 

" The Black Knight," answered Rebecca faintly ■ ; then instantly again 
shouted with joyfd eagerness*: "But* no— but no! — the name of the 
Lord of •hosts be blessed'*! — he is on foot* again, and fights as if there 
were twenty men's strength in his single arm "'. — His sword is broken — 
he snatches • an axe from a yeoman -r-he presses • Front-de-Boeuf with 
blow on blow. — The giant stoops and totters like an oak under the steel 
of the woodman ^° — he falls— he falls !" 

" Front-de-Boeuf ? " exclaimed , Ivanhoe. 

"Front-de-Boeuf!" answered the Jewess; "his men" rush to the 
rescue", headed (S. loa, N. 3) by (t)on) the haughty Templar" — ^their 
united force compels the champion" to pause. — They drag Front-de- 
Bceuf within the walls "." 

"The assailants have won" the barriers, have they not?" said 
Ivanhoe. 

"They have — ^they have"!" exclaimed Rebecca — "and they press" 
the besieged hard upon the outer wall; some plant ladders", some swarm 
like bees (S. 3, N. 2) and endeavour to ascend upon the shoulders of 
each other *° — down go ^^ stones, beams, and trunks of trees upon their 
heads, and as fast as they bear the wounded to the rear *', fresh men ^ 
supply their places in the assault. — Great God, hast thou given men thine 
own image **, that (S. 183, N. 6) it should be thus cruelly defaced" by** 
the hands of their brethren?" 

1, «for the sake of (urn . . . toitten) the holy Virgin. 2, wit fd^ioaci^fr 

©titttmc. 3, then — eagerness — but cried immediately (gteidj barauf ) with 

joyful surprise. 4, IDoc^. 5, gepriefen. 6, to be on foot, auf 

ben S3eincn fein. 7, as — arm -as if (aU oB) his arm possessed (Impf. Subj. 

App. 33) the strength of 20 men. 8, to snatch a thing firom a person, 

Ginem ctt»a« entrei'f en, insep. comp. str. v. tr. ; a yeoman, ein jjreifaffe, m. Comp. 
App. § 5 ; * axe', here = battle-axe, ©treitaxt, f. 9, * to press ', here toeitcr 

juricfbr&ngen, sep. comp. w. v. tr.; with blow on blow, wit {ebem ^(tjicL^t, 
10, = wood-cutter. 11, geute. 12, He rushed to my rescue, ereUte 

wir ju ^iilfe. 18, JDer 3!cw^el^|crr tear SBrian be S9oi«?®uilbert. Comp. S. 183, 
N. I. 14, s=hero; to pauses to stop fighting, wit bew ^tH^ivx inneju^alttn. 

15, ' within the walls * may be briefly rendered by l^inein. 16, = taken, 

einnel^wen, sep. comp. irreg. v. tr. ; turn 'barriers* by SSerfd^anjungen ; have 
they not ? mi^i ita^r ? 17, 3a — {a ! 18, here bebrSngen ; hard, ^efttg ; 

upon, auf, with Dat. 18| to plant ladders, Seiteni an bie ^wxfx ^tilm. 
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20, = of the others. 21, down go, rt toerben . . . l^erniebetgetootfia. Comp. S. 
104, N. 19. 22, and — rear » and as soon as (fo toie) the wounded are carried 
away (l^intoeatragen). Comp. S. a, N. i. 28, ^otiier combatants ((Streitet). 
He suppliedf my place in the assault of the castle, er nal^m meinc ©teHe bei ber 
(S(jiitrmung be^ ®^lo{fe^ koieber ein. 24, Say < hast thou created men (S. 134, 
N. 9) after thy own image (JBttb, n.)'. 26, tni^t\itn, insep. comp. w. v. ; 

Use the Pres. Subj. of the Passive voice, and comp. App. §§39 and 35. 26, by 
<= through, tuti^ ; the hands « the hand. 

Seciton 186. 

BEBECCA DESCBIBEB THE BrBGE OF TORQJJUjQTOTStE TO 

THE WOnin>ED IVANHOE. 

IV. 

" Think not of that (S. 4, N. 5, B)/' said Ivanhoe ; « this is * no time 
for such thoughts. Who yield ? Who push their way ' ? " 

" The ladders are thrown down," replied Rebecca shuddering ; ** the 
soldiers lie grovelling ' under them like crushed reptiles. The besieged 
have the better *." 

" Saint George, strike ' for us I " exclaimed the Knight ; " do the false 
yeomen give way'?" 

" No !" exclaimed Rebecca, " they bear ^ themselves right yeomanly — 
the Black Knight approaches the postern with his huge axe — the thun- 
dering blows which he deals * you may ® hear them above all the din ^° and 
shouts of the battle, — Stones and beams are hailed down " on the bold 
champion — ^he regards them no more than if they were" thistle-down^' or 
feathers I" 

" By Saint George," said Ivanhoe, raising (S. 1 1 1, N. 6) himself joyfully 
on his couch, "methought^* there was (S. 82, N. 7, and App. § 33) but 
one man in England that" might do such a deedl" 

" The postern gate shakes "," continued Rebecca ; *' it crashes — it is 
splintered by " his blows — they rush in — the outwork is won". — O God, - 
they hurl the defenders from the battlements — they throw them into the 
moat. — O men, if ye ^' be indeed men, spare them that can resist no 
longer I " 

" The bridge — the bridge which communicates with the casde — have 
they won *° that pass ? " exclaimed Ivanhoe. 

"No," replied Rebecca, "the Templar has destroyed the plank on 
which they crossed ** — few ^ of the defenders escaped with him into the 
castle — the shrieks and cries ^' which you hear tell the fate of the 
Others. — ^Alas I I see it is still more difficult to look upon " victory 
(S. 3, N. 2) than upon battle." — Sir Walter Scott, " Ivanhoe." 

1, « we have ; for, gu. 2, to push one's way, »ortt)drt0 bringcn. 3, auf 
bem ©aud^e. 4, to have the better, bic DBerl^anb t|aBen. 6, = fight. 

e, guriicftoeic^en. 7, * to bear oneself, here fld^ l^alten; right yeomanly = 

like true (t^^t) yeomen. 8, to deal blows, @trei(i^e ful^ren. 0, = can ; 

See S. 9a, N. 5, and App. § 14 ; above, iiBer . . . l^inau«. 10, (Sctofe, n. 

11, = thrown down. 12, than — were = than he would regard (Bcac^ten). 

18, S^tflelkooUe. 14, »I thought; see S. 64, N. 11 ; but <= only. 15, ber 
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einet fo^en Xl^ot f5^t9 todtf ! 16, toaifetn. 17» ))on, 18, « taken, 

ein'nel^men, sep. comp. irreg. v. tr. 19; i^r ; to spare a man, tint 9 SWenfd^en fd^onen ; 
render ' them * by the Gen. of the demonstr. pron. ; that — longer « who can 
defend themselves no longer. 20, crf&m^fl; that pass, biefen IDurd^gang. 
21, to cross on a plank, iiber eine $(an!e fd^reiten. 22, ^only few ; escaped = 
have escaped (entfom'men, insep. comp. irreg. v., S. 29, N. 3). 28, bod (aute 
©d^reienunb Jtkgen; you = thou; tell, »err&tlj. 24, *to look upon a 

thing ', here ttmi mit an'fe^en, v. tr. 



Section 187. 

THE FAVOUBITE HABE8\ 

I. 

In the year 1774, being (S. 55, N. i) much indisposed both in mind 
and body *, incapable of diverting myself either' with company or books, 
and yet in a condition * that made some diversion necessary ", I was glad 
of anything that would engage my attention ', without fatiguing it. 

The children of a neighbour of mine had a leveret given them for a 
play-thing ^ ; it was at that time about three months old. Understanding 
better how to tease the poor creature than to feed it, and soon becoming 
weary of their charge', they readily consented* that their father, who 
saw it pining*® and growing leaner every day, should offer" it to my 
acceptance. I was willing enough to take the prisoner under my pro- 
tection, perceiving that (S. 66, N. 15), in the management^* of such an 
animal, and in the attempt to tame it, I should find just that sort of 
employment which my case required *'. It was soon known among the 
neighbours that I was pleased ** with the present, and the consequence 
of it was, that^' in a short time I had as many leverets offered to 
me as would have stocked a paddock*'. I undertook the care" of 
three, which it is necessary that I should here distinguish by the names I 
gave them " : Puss, Tiny, and Bess. Notwithstanding the two feminine 
appellatives, I must inform ^' you they were all males. 

1, IDte in btefev unb ben btei barauf folgenben Slbfd^nttten gegeBene intereffante (Sx^af)^ 
lung ifl ben (Sd^riften bed toci^lbefannten engUfd^en i>xd^Uxe unb ©d^riftflellerd SQSifUam 
6on)))er cntnommen, koeld^er am 26. 9lo))ember 173 1 im ^fartl^aufe ))cn ©reat ^txff^ampi 
jieob iu ^ertforbf^ire geboren n^urbe unb am 25. ^^ril 1780 jiarb. @eine befle ^Aopfvm% 
tft unjlteitiQ bte »on i|m mit bem Xitel : * The Task ' benannte JDi^tung, butq toeld^ 
et feinen (Ruf aU IDid^ter begrunbete, unb ml^t ))ou feinem feinet fpateren SBerfe fibers 
trcffen iturbe. 2, to be much indisposed both in mind and body, fotoofj/i 

geijlifl ate au(i^ for^erlid^ lerrfittet fein. 3, incapable — either = and could 

neither divert myself (ftd^ gerflreuen) ; with, burd^, which repeat before books ; 
or « nor. 4, mid^ aber babei fo befanb. 6, that — necessary « that 

some diversion was necessary. 6, I shall be glad of anything that will 

engage my attention, id^ toetbe gVm atCed ergreifen, Xoca meine Slufmerffamfeit feffein 
fann. 7, jum @))ie(en, which place after the auxiliary ^had'; given them, 

gefd^enft etl^alten. 8, to become weary of one's charge, feined ©(i^u^ingd 

Sberbrufftd koetben. 8, I readily consented, ic^ l^atte ntc^td bageaen. 10, fid^ 
ab'gel^ren. 11, should offer » offered it. We offered it to his acceptance, 

toiip bcten ed il^m |um ©efd^enf an. 12, » treatment. 18, I hope he will 
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find just that sort of employment which his case requires, i^ ^offe, et toirb gctabc 
bic fur fcincn 3u(ianb >jaffenbe SSefci^aftigiing jinben. 14, My father will be 

greatly pleased with the picture, bo^ SBilD witb metttcm SSater groge ffreube ma^en. 
15, Read App. § 21. In order to avoid a repetition of the conjunction bafi, 
it is advisable to construe the clause * that — me* = there were (t$ ttjurben, S. 104, 
N, 19) offered to me in a short time so many leverets. * To offer ', here jum 
@ef(]^en! anbieten. 16, as — paddock, bag id^ einen 9Bilb^ar! bamit l^dtte 

audruften fonncn. 17, ?Pflege. 18, which — them = the names of which 

I must mention (anful^ren) here, in order to distinguish them from one another ; 
I called them. 19, benterfen; you —to the reader; they = the little animals 
(for which use the diminutive). 



Section 188. 

THE FAVOXTBITSS HABES. 

II. 

Immediately commencing carpenter, I built * them houses to sleep in. 
Each leveret had a separate apartment, so contrived ^ that it could be 
kept perfectly sweet and clean ^ In the daytime * the animals had the 
range ^ of the hall, and at night ® retired each to his own bed, never 
intruding into that of another ''. 

Puss grew presently familiar, would leap * into my lap, raise himself 
upon his hinder feet, and bite the hair from my temples. He would 
suffer ^° me to take him up, and to carry him about in my arms, and has 
more than once fallen fast asleep upon my knees. He was ill three days, 
during which time I nursed him, kept him apart from his fellows, that ^^ 
they might not molest him (for, like many other wild animals, they per- 
secute ^' one of their own species that is sick), and by constant care ", 
and with a variety of herbs, restored him to perfect health ^\ No crea- 
ture could be more grateful than (S. 104, N. 19) my patient after his 
recovery, a sentiment which he most significafttly expressed by licking ^'^ 
my hand, first the back of it^^ then the palm, then every finger 
separately", then** between all the fingers, as if (S. 27, N. 7) anxious to 
leave no part of it unsaluted ; a ceremony *• which he never performed 
but once again ^^ upon a similar occasion. 

1, I became at once a carpenter and made, etc. 2, ein'ti^ten; see S. 7, 
N. 3, -B. 8, rein unb fauBer. 4, JDe« Xaged. 5, We had the range of 

the whole house, toir fonnten itn ganjen $aufc uml^et'Iaufen. 6, be« 9flad^t«. 

7, never — other = and none ever (je) went (jtd^ bcgebcn) into the bed of another. 

8, would leap = leapt. Comp. S. loi, N. 22. 9, = placed himself. 

10, - He allowed (geftatten) me; has fallen = fell; to fall asleep, ein'fc^tafen. 

11, = in order that, bamit; might = could. 12, = torment, qudlen ; one — 
sick = the sick ones of their own species (©attiing, f.). 13, = nursing, 
$flege, f. ; with a variety = various. 14, He restored me to perfect health, 
er ftellte ntcine ©efunbi^cit gan;^ u>iebec l^cr. 16, burd^ bo^ ©elcrfcn. 16, unb 
gtoar belecfte er j^uctjl beii (Rucfen berfctben. 17, = singly, adj., to be 
placed before * finger *. 18, = and finally he licked even, beterfte er 
mic^ auc^. 19, here SormIi(!^{eit, f. 20, but once again, nur no(^ 
einntal; upon, bet. 

VOLvIV. L 
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Section 189. 

THE FAVOUBITE HASES. 

III. 

Finding him extremely tractable, I made it my ^ custom to carry him 
always after breakfast into the garden, where he hid himself generally 
under the leaves of a vine, sleeping* or chewing the cud till evening ; in 
the leaves also of that vine he found a favourite repast '. I had not long 
habituated him to this taste ^liberty, before* he began to be impatient 
for the return of the time* when he might enjoy it*. He would invite me 
to the garden'' by drumming (S. 1 1 1, N. 6) upon my knee, and by (S. 185, 
N. 26) a look of such expression^ as it was not possible to misinterpret. 
If the ^ rhetoric did not immediately succeed, he would take the skirt of 
my coat (S. 36, N. 7, -4) between his teeth, and pull it with all his force ^®. 
Thus Puss might be said to be perfecdy tamed ^^; the shyness of his nature 
was done away^*, and, on the whole", it was visible by many symptoms, 
which I have not room to enumerate ^^ that he was happier in human 
society than when (S. 27, N. 7) shut up with^' his natural companions. 

Not so Tiny; upon him the kindest" treatment had not the least 
effect. He too was sick, and in his sickness had an equal share of my 
attention"; but when, after his recovery, I took the liberty to stroke hini, 
he would grunt, strike with his fore feet, spring forward, and bite ^®. He 
'was, however", entertaining in his way ; even his surliness was matter of 
mirth 2^, and in his play he preserved such an air of gravity *^ and per- 
formed his feats with such solemnity of manner ^, that in (an) him too I 
had an agreeable companion. 

1, gut. % Use this and the following verb in the Imperfect, preceded 

by *and'; to chew the cud, fein Sutter itiebetfauen. 8, in — repast, au(!^ 

of er bie SBldttet bed SBeinjlocfd befonber« Qcm. 4, =when ; insert the adv. 

f^on after * he '. 5, to — time = to long impatiently for the time. 

e, when — it = when (S. 131, N. 4) he could again enjoy this liberty. 7, = to 
come into the garden with him. 8, Render * of such expression * by 

the adj. * expressive*; as = that, followed by man and the active form of the 
verb. 0, = his ; and construe according to the following example : He 

will never succeed, ec toirb nie feinen 3toe(f enei$en. 10, Supply the adv. 

'forward' after this noun. 11, Say 'And so (fomit) I may (biirfen) 

perhaps (tool^l) say of "Puss" that he was quite tameid*. 12, = his 

natural shyness was conquered. 13»iiber]^upt; visible = clear. 14, -which 
(S. 66, N. 15) on account of want of (an) room I cannot enumerate here. 
15, * to be shut up *, here jl(^ au«f^tiegtt<!^ bejinben ; with, bei. 16, liebreid^. 

17, in — attention » and during his sickness I nursed him with equal (gleid^) 
attention. 18, Supply * at (naci^) me * here. 19, Supply * also ' here ; 

in, auf. 20, = amusing. 21, = such a grave air (^iene, f.). 22, « solemn 
dignity. 

Section 190. 

THE FAVOUBITE HARES. 

IV. 

Bess, who died soon after he was full grown *, and whose death was 
occasioned by his being turned (S. i6i, N. 21, and S. 87, N. 6) into his 
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box, which had been washed, while it was yet damp*, was a hare of great 
humour and drollery ^ Puss was tamed by gentle usage; Tiny was not 
to be tamed at all ; and Bess had a * courage and confidence that made 
him tame from the beginning '. I always admitted them into the parlour 
after supper, when (S. 131, N. 4), the® carpet affording their feet a firm 
hold, they would frisk, and bound, and play a thousand gambols, in "^ 
which Bess, being remarkably strong and fearless, was always superior to 
the rest. One evening, the cat being in the room, it had the hardiness 
to pat Bess upon the cheek, an indignity which * he resented by drum- 
ming upon her (S. 43, N. 9, B) back with^such violence that the cat was 
happy to escape from under his paws, and • hide herself. 

I describe the animals as having had each a character of his own ^". 
Such they were in fact ", and their countenances were so expressive of 
that character, that, when I looked only on the face of either, I imme- 
diately knew which it was ". — William Cowper, " The Gentleman's 
Magazine, 1784.** 

1, w^flig avL^madf\tn fcin. 2, which — damp « which after having been 

washed (nod^ ber (Reinigung) was yet damp. 8,= was a very facetious and 

droll hare. 4, = so much. 5, = that he became tame from the 

very (gleiti^ im) beginning. 6, Place the clause * the — hold ' after * they — 
gambols *: To play gambols ^jojTicrli^c Suftftjriinge ma^en. 7, in which = 

in (bci) which games. 8, an indignity which = which offence. 9, Say 

* and to be able to hide herself*. 10, as — own = as if each of the same had 
had (Pluperf. Subj.) his own character. 11, = That was however (abcr auc^) 
really the case. 12, that — was = that from (aui) the face of each I could 

at once distinguish (erf cnnen) who it ( = he) was. 

Section 191. 

FBINCE BISMARCK'S HOME^ 

After crossing the threshold I found myself in a small, plain apart- 
ment — the reception-room — in the centre of which stands a simple little 
polished table with four legs. This is a relic of historical significance. A 
brass plate let into the square top ^ bears /Ae following inscription : " At 
this table the preliminaries of peace between Germany and France were 
signed, February 26th, 187 1, at Versailles, No. 14 Rue de Provence." In 
the centre of the table is^ a round piece ^ green cloth, and on it are 
visible a number of spots* caused by (S. 185, N. 26) the drippings ^ from 
the candles used on the momentous occasion of the negotiations between 
the Chancellor and Jules Favre*. The table was the property of the 
lady in whose house the Chancellor was quartered"', and of whom he 
bought it. In the same room stands a gigantic wardrobe richly sculp- 
tured ^ and a second wardrobe (S. 5, N. 2), according to Castellan (S. 10, 
N. 2) Hackmack's explanation, was made from ® the wood of a linden tree, 
in the shade of which Prince Bismarck, when a ^° merry student at G6t- 
tingen, had frequently reposed. The adjoining room is the Prince's 
study. A bookcase contains a small library " for immediate use and for 
reference, among its books being a French account of ^* the peace nego- 

L 2 
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tiations of 187 1. The writing-desk occupies the centre of the room. A 
polished fire-screen, highly" ornamented and of Asiatic origin, is a 
present from the Chinese Embassy in Berlin. On the mantel-piece 
stands a bronze statuette, about three feet high, representing the Grand 
Elector — a present from the Emperor. A slip of paper attached to the 
Marshal's l:^ton in the Elector's outstretched hand, bears the Imperial 
autograph": " To" Prince Bismarck— Christmas, 1880,— W." On the 
wall, behind the statuette, hangs, in a richly gilt frame, a painting by^' 
Htinten, representing the attack of dragoons of the guard on French 
infantry at Mars-la-Tour ; the Chancellor's two sons, Herbert and 
William, being ^^ in the midst of the fight. — The Correspondent of the 
London " Daily News." 

1, here ^autfeinrid^tung. 2, here %i^^ ; the plate was let into the table, 

bie $latte toax in ben Xif^ l^tneingelegt. 8, =lies. 4, and — spots == 

and upon the same one sees still some spots. 6» bod Secfen; render 

* from the ' by the Gen. of the def. art., and turn * used — negotiations * by 

* during the momentous negotiations *. 6, 3ttle« Sattre, geboren ben ai. 
!D}drg 1809 ju itfcn, mad^te {l(^ guerfl aU 9{ebnev unb gen^anbter 9lboo!at etnen Sflamen, 
bcfd^oftigte jlc^ iebod^ fpatet md^ mit bet ?Politif, too cr ftct« gur bcmofratifd&en $artei 
gel^orte. 9la(^ ber SeBruarre))olutton ))on 1848 iturbe er ©eneralfefretdr im 9){inifieriuttt 
bed 3nnem, bann 9)>?itglieb ber 9lationaI))erfammlung, in ber er aid ©egnet bed guiit 
$rdftbenten getodl^lten $rin}en l^ubtoig 9lapo(eon auflmt. 3nt Saj^ve 1858 in ben 
gefe^gebenben Jtorper geivdtiU, tourbe er nac^ bent ^turge bed Jtaifetreid^d unb ber 
^tHdrung ber 9te)}ubU! SJ^itglieb bet Olegierung ber ^lationalt^ertl^eibigung unb ^inifier 
bed Nugent, aid toelc^er er im 3al^re 1871 gu ^erfaiUed unb Sranffurt a/Wl mit bem 
giirjien ©idntard iiber ben grieben unter^onbelte. 9lm 2. Slupjl 1871 gog er fi(6 febod^ 
»ottH)otitifd^en fieben guriicf unb ftarb am 19. Sanuac 1880. 7, = lived (S. 116, 
N. 17). 8, richly sculptured, ntit reiti^er SBilbl^auerarbeit vergiert, which use 
attributively, as explained in S. 7, N. 3, ji); * wardrobe *, here S03anbf(^ranf. 
8, aud. 10, when a = as. 11, Supply 'intended' (bejiimmt) here, 
and place the words * intended for (ju, contracted with the def. art.) — refer- 
ence ' before * library '. 12, iiber. 13, ^6)^ fiinflterifc^ ; and — origin = 
and made (verfertigen) in Asia, ail to be placed before * screen ', 14, ttdgt 
bie ))om ^aifer eigeni^dnbig gefd^tiebenem SBorte. 15, IDem. 16, ))on. 
17, = are, fid^ befinben. 

Section 192. 

BOTAIi BENEVOLENCE. 

Frederick the Great, King of Prussia \ once rang the bell * of his 
cabinet; but as nobody answered', he opened the door of the ante- 
chamber, and there found his page fast asleep * upon a chair ^. He went 
up to awake him, but, coming nearer, he observed a paper in his pocket, 
upon which something was written*. This excited his curiosity. He 
pulled it out, and found that it was a letter from the page's mother, the 
contents of which were nearly as follows "': " She returned her son many 
thanks* for the money he had saved out of his salary and sent to 
her, which had proved a very timely assistance ®. God would certainly 
reward him for it, and if he continued to serve God and his king faith- 
fully and conscientiously, he could not fail of success *° and prosperity in 
this world "." Upon reading (S. 55, N. i) this, the king stepped softly into 
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his closet, fetched a rouleau''^ ducats, and put it with the letter into the 
page's pocket (S. 43, N. 9, B). He then rang again till the page awoke 
and came into his closet. " You have" been asleep, I suppose ?" said the 
king. The page could not deny it, stammered out an excuse ", put, in 
his embarrassment, his hand into his pocket, and felt the rouleau of 
ducats. He immediately pulled it out, turned ^' pale, and looked at the 
king with tears in his eyes. " What is the matter with you ?" said the 
king. " Oh I " replied the page, " somebody has contrived " my ruin : I 
know nothing of this money." " What God bestows "," resumed the 
king, "He bestows in sleep. Send the money to your mother (App. § 5), 
give my respects to her ^®, and inform her that I will take care " of both 
her and you." — W. Buck. 

1, ^tieM^ &er ©tofie/ Stoni^ »on $teuflen, tourbe am 24. Sanuar 171 2 in 
SBerlin geBoren unb tear ber <Sol^n be^ ^onigd ^riebrid^ SGi^ill^elin I, ber ben ben Jhtnjien 
uttb SBiffenfd^aflen ergcgeBen Siingling oft ttjranntfd^ unb i^art bel^nbette unb il^n felbfl gecjen 
fcine Sleigung int Sa^re 1733 wit ber $ringeffin ©Ufabeti^ (S^^rifttne »on ©wunfd^tceigj: 
i8evern vemtdi^Ite. 9la(^ bent Xobe feined SSaterd Beflie^ et ant 31. 9D?ai 1740 ben 
^reugifd^en Xt|ron, auf bent et balb ©elegenl^eit fanb, feine bebeutenben i£atente ate ^taatii 
ntann unb Selbl^err ju bett^dtigen. !Die ©efd^id^te nennt il^n n>o^l ntit ^td^t ben grof ten 
giirflen, ffetbl^errn unb @taat6ntann feiner Scit, unb afe er ant 17. Slugufi 1786 auf feinem 
£uftf^Ioffe ju @on«fouci flarb, l^intecUef er feinent SflacS^folger ein unt 1325 Cluabrat? 
meilen »ergr6ferte« (Rei^, einen @ci^a^ »on iiber 70 SKillionen Xl^atern, eine Slmtee »on 
200,000 u)?ann unb ttnen frdftig emporbliil^enben ®taat. 2, to ring the bell, 

bie ©lotfe giel^en; of=in. 8, = appeared. 4, in tiefeni @(^tafe. 

6, Supply here fi^en. 6, The clause * upon — written ' may be briefly 
rendered by * befci^rieben ', to be placed before paper, inflected as an adj. 

7, were ... as follows, folgenbemiafien lantete. 8, to return a person many 
thanks, @inent ))ie(ntate banfen. Construe this and the following passages 
according to App. §§ 28, 30 and 31. 9, Place the words 'sent to her.' before 
* money *, attributively, and render ' which — assistance * by unb i^t fe^r gelegen 
ftelommen fei 10, You cannot fail of success, ba« ®liicf !ann bir ntd^t fe](|len. 
11, = life. 12, (RoKe, f. 13, = Thou hast, after which place the 
adv. tDdf)l = I suppose. 14, = stammered some words of (bee) excuse. 
15, = became. 16, erfonnen. 17, = gives. 18, give — her, 
gtuf e fic »on ntir. 19, to take care of a person, fu|: Sinen forgen ; of — 
you = of both of you. He saw both of us, (5r fol^ un« beibe. 

Section 193. 

TBIiEOBAPHY (S. 3, N. 2) AMONG BIBDS. 

I watch ^ a flock ^ ^ crows who, by some own correspondent of theirs, 
have learned that Farmer Blyth will hold a ploughing match on his 
grounds', and have in consequence summoned their brethren* to a diet of 
worms. How unconcerned they look, as . if worms were nothing to 
them * I How grave, as if it were an Ecclesiastical Convocation ®, and 
they had no thought of earthly things "'I Yet point® a gun, or anything 
like it towards them, and in a moment (App. § 14) the young birds even 
whose backs seemed turned to you ® will give a flutter ^° of their wings, 
which appears an involuntary struggle ^\ but in reality is as significant a 
danger-signal as a red flag on a railway ^^, and is sufiicient to clear the 
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field. Nor [= And yet .... not] are those crows exceptionally wise. All 
their feathered brethren " have made a sacred compact " that never with 
their consent shall salt be put upon their tails. The sparrows are not 
so idle that " they do not pass the word to each other when crumbs are 
falling thick" from some rich man's table. The doves, though they look 
so innocent (S. 27, N. 8) do not spend" all their time in cooing love- 
songs and cradle-lullabies ", or in pruning their rainbow-feathers. They 
have a Telegraphy of their own ^®, and *° by a mere peck, or a [baS] ruffle 
of their feathers, can direct each other to the fields where the autumn 
wheat '^ is germinating best, or** the garden where the green peas are 
fullest and brightest *^. — Professor C. Wilson. 

1, beoBac^ten. 2, <Bdfaax, f. 8» to hold a ploughing match on one's 

grounds, auf feinem ^tiU ^fliigen laffen. 4, = friends ; * diet ', here @cri(^t, n. 
5, This is nothing to me, bied Qti)t ntic!^ nici^td an. See App. § 33. 6, Stixi 

d^ent)erfommlung, f. 7, to have no thought of earthly things, an nici^W 3rbif^e0 
benfen. 8, The huntsman pointed a gun towards me, ber Sagcr rid^tete eine 

^iintt auf mic^. 9, whose — you = that apparently seemed to turn their 

(S. 43, N. 9, B) back to thee. 10, to give a flutter, eine leid^te ^lattembc 

©etcegung mac^en ; of = with. 31, an involuntary struggle « quite involuntary 
(untoinfurlic^). 12, «in the railway-service (S. 36, N. 7, A). 13, = All 
birds. 14, Supply * among (unter) one another ' here. ^ 15, aU bafi ; to 

pass the word = to give a hint. 16, to fall thick, int Uberjfuffe auf bie ®rbe 

fatten. 17, tJetbringen. 18, in — lullabies, mit bem ®irren »on giebe^^ unb 
9Biegen(iebern. 10, We have a library of our own, njir ^aben unfere eiftcnc 

©ibliotl^ef. 20, Here follows the verb * can' ; supply * with the beak ' after 
* peck '. 21, =^ where the wheat in autumn. 22, The prep. * to ' must 
be repeated here. 23, == stand thickest and best (f(^cn). See S. 183, 

N. 24. 

Section 194. 

THE HAN8E \ 
I. 

About the end of the twelfth century commerce began to extend to- 
wards the north of Europe. Along the German shores of the Baltic 
(S. 36, N. 7,-4) sprang up* thriving towns, which sent out ships to (S. 72, 
N. 4) Russia, Norway, England, and other parts, and exchanged the raw 
materials which they thus acquired (S. 48, N. 6) for the merchandise of 
Southern Europe and the Levant, which reached them both by land and 
sea'. Before* fke middle of the thirteenth century, this trade had become 
so valuable as to excite ' the rapacity, not only of numerous pirates who 
infested • the seas, but "^ of princes (S. 3, N. 2) and nobles, who exacted 
arbitrary and excessive tolls. 

To defend their interests against these assailants, the chief® ports 
entered into a league, binding themselves • to [gu] qford mutual aid and 
protection. Liibeck and Hamburg stood at the head of this association ; 
Bremen ranked next*°; and one after another the principal towns gave in 
their adhesion, the movement spreading from east to west^^ The numbers 
of the league " fluctuated, but at one time it is known (S. 4, N. 4, man) 
to have comprised more than ninety different towns. In the fourteenth 
century its authority" extended greatly, for" it rallied around it the chief 
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commercial towns of the interior, such as Cologne, Dortmund, Mtinster, 
Branswick, Magdeburg, etc. The Hanse had for its object the protection 
and development of commerce, the maintenance of existing and the 
acquisition of new privileges". The association was governed by a 
Diet ^•, to which each town sent representatives, and which met once in 
three years*"' in LtibecL As the confederation expanded, it became 
necessary to divide it into several provinces ", of which the capitals were 
Lilbeck, Cologne, Brunswick, and Dantzic. 

1, !Die J&anfa. 2, entjlel^en, insep. comp, irreg. v, 3, totld^t fit fotool^l auf 
bent l^anb^ aid audi <^uf ^^^ ^eelteae be^ogen. 4, = Already before. 5, = that 
it excited; place *not only' before 'rapacity*. 6, unfiditx inat^cn. 

7, «but also that (to agree with ' rapacity*). 8, =most important; 

to enter into a league, ein S3unbttifi wit einanber fd^lte^cn. 0, = whereby they 
bound themselves (jtc^ »ervf[i(^ten). Aid and protection, @d^ut unb Xru^ 
10, = hereupon came Bremen. 11, and — west « and afterwards one great 
town after the other joined the league, which expanded (fid^ aud'Breiten) from 
east to west. 12, Liter. = The number of the towns in the league. 

13, = power. 14, for — it, benn e« traten il)m . . . Bet. 15, The — 

privileges = The protection and the development of commerce, the mainte- 
nance of existing and the acquisition of new privileges were the object (Stt^df, 
m.) of the Hanse. 16, — The business (Slngelegenl^eiten, pi.) of the league 

was conducted by (burd^) a Diet (here ben ^anfetag). 17, atte brei Sal^re 

einmol. 18, here JBejirfe (or Cluartiere)« 

Section 195. 

THE HANSE. 
II. 

In Russia the Hanse found a valuable and most virgin field ^ for its 
commercial enterprises. Thence it drew " large supplies of timber, flax, 
hemp, ropes, skins, furs, wax, and tallow ; bestowing in return ' (for the 
trade was only one of barter), salt, herrings, and coarse cloth, for the 
mass of the peasants ; and ^ brocades, jewels, wines, and other articles of 
luxury, for the wealthy boyards and princes. A factory at Novgorod 
conducted these transactions. Another factory at Bergen placed the 
Hanse in direct contact ^ with Norway and Sweden. This was an estab- 
lishment of considerable magnitude, comprising twenty-two courts, and 
serving not only as a lodging for the staff of agents and clerks ^ but as 
a warehouse ^/br /ke goods. The chief exports from this quarter were* 
timber, resin, sperm oil, andy above alP, salted fish — a (S. 53, N. 9) 
commodity ^" in great demand at a time when Europe was still Catholic 
and fasted faithfully on the appointed days. The Hanse had" two 
other large factories, one in Bruges, employing three hundred agents, 
and another in London. 

Year by year^" the Hanse grew more rich and powerful. New 
branches of business were opened up, new factories were founded. 
Kings and princes were glad ^' to be on good terms with so influential a 
body. Ambassadors from the Kings of England, France, Sweden, and 
Denmark, and even from the Emperor himself, waited on ^* the Diet, to 
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ask" favours, and to offer trading privileges in return. The original 
object of the league — mutual protection — was reasonable and legitimate, 
but was gradually expanded into ^® a policy of forcible aggression and 
imperious monopoly. Not only were foreigners, in '^ their voyages to 
(S. 72, N. 4) the Hanse towns, compelled to employ Hanseatic ships, 
but^*^ the commerce of the north-east and west of Europe was almost 
exclusively in the hands of the league. 

1, and most virgin field = and hitherto quite unused field. 2, Begiel^cn, 

insep. comp. irr. v. tr. 8, bestowing in return = Liter, which it (fie, to agree 
with bie ^anfa) for (gegen) . . . exchanged. The verb stands, of course, after 
* princes ', and the clause * for — barter ' is best placed after it. 4, Repeat 
the preposition gegeu here. 5, Place * in — contact ' after • Sweden '. 

e, for — clerks, ben f&tamtm wnb UnterBeamten, which place after *only'. 
Render * as a * by ju, contracted with the dat. of the def. art. 7, = but 

was also used as a (aU) warehouse. 8, bejianben au«. 9, =but especially. 
The prep, ava must be repeated here. 10, 9lrti!el, m. ; in — demand, 

toe^er ... in grower (Jlad^frage ftanb. 11, Supply the adv. noc^ here. 

12, aSon Sal^r ju 3a^r. 18, frot) ; to be on good terms, auf fceunbf(!^aftli^em 

Sug (lel^en ; with — body, mit bem tndc^tigen @t6btebunbe, which place after * glad*. 
14, -^appeared before (t)or). 15, erbitten; favours, ©unftbegcugunflen ; in 

return, bafur. 16, gu; of — monopoly, bee ©etoatt^errfiaft unb bed 3)?ono^ot«; 
'to expand', here umgejlalten. 17, ouf. 18, but . . . was, fonbem ed 

befanb {t(^ aud^ ; of»in. 

Sec Hon 196. 

THE HAIl'SE. 

III. 

There were no bounds to its greed and selfishness *. It did its utmost 
' to crush all growing trade ', navigation, and even manufactures, which 
in the least interfered with its gains '. It warned away * all strangers * 
from the Baltic ; and when it found them there, it seized and destroyed 
their vessels *. In order to maintain this monopoly, it ^ was ready to 
make ® the greatest sacrifices, to equip fleets, and sustain long and costly 
campaigns. With Denmark it waged a desperate war ; and it also came 
into collision ® with Sweden and Norway. From ^^ these contests it came 
off victorious, and the whole of Scandinavia was compelled to acknow- 
ledge its commercial supremacy". It^^ had a rupture also with the 
Netherlands, whose flag it banished from the Baltic ^*. 

These unbounded pretensions naturally excited a great deal of ill 
feeling " against the Hanse, and, in the end, proved fatal ^'^ to it. One 
after another ^•, the markets which it had been accustomed to regard as 
its own private estates, threw off their allegiance, and admitted*^ the 
traders of other nations. Then " tf was that the league began to suffer 
in another way from its narrow-minded selfishness. As long as it had 
exclusive command of^® foreign sources of supply, it did not trouble 
itself to develop the resources of Germany — indeed it rather endeavoured*** 
to repress them, when it thought that others were likely to profit by them ; 
but when one by one its monopolies exploded ^^, it found reason to re- 
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pent that it had neglected to cultivate ^ the productive powers of its own 
country. 

These causes, combined ^ with the change ** of route to India, led to 
the gradual decline of this famous confederation**; and at the last 
general assembly, held at Ltibeck in 1630, the deputies from the several 
cities appeared merely to declare their secession ^, In a modified form ^, 
however, the Hanse lingered on ^ till the beginning of the present cen- 
tury — the** shadow of a great name. The Free Cities of Liibeck, 
Hamburg, Bremen, and Frankfort-on-the-Maine, are now only nominally 
the representatives of the Hanse. — J. H. Fyfe. 

If » Its greed and selfishness had no bounds. 2, to crush all growing 

trade, alien J&atibel . . . im ^timt gu etjlicfen ; the adj. * all ' must be repeated before 
the two following nouns. 8, which — gains, fobalb bic Sntercffen Ue 99unbc« im 
getingften babutd^ Beeititrdd^tigt tourben. 4, = drove away. 5, = foreign ships. 
e, their vessels = them. The passage * and — vessels ' is best rendered by the 
Passive Voice. * To seize ', here mit SBcfd^lag betegen. 7, = the league. 

8, to make a sacrifice, etn Dp^tx bringen. 8, to come into collision with a 

person, fi(3^ mit Qimm entgtoeicn. „ 10, Slu«; to come off, l^eworac^cn ; it = the 
same. U, bcffcn fommcrgicttc Ubcttegcn^cit. 12, It is better, for the sake of 
distinctness, to change the pronoun * it* into * the league*. 13, Use the 

Passive Voice to render * whose — Baltic*. 14, a — feeling = great hatred. 

15, to prove fatal* to become dangerous. 16, Place * one — another ' 

after * threw*, and commence the sentence with * The markets ' ; it = the same ; 
as — estates, aU i^re eigcncn ©ebiete; threw off" their allegiance, toarfen . . . ba« 
il^nen aufgebrungene 3od^ oon {td^. 17, ' to admit a person *, here @inem bm 

Butritt Qc^attcn. 18, = Upon that. 19, ^erifc^aft ubcr; sources of 

supply, 3ufu^vqucl[en. 20, cr Umu^t fic^ oielmcl^r. 21, but — exploded = 
but when its monopolies (^anbel^^rtvttegien) were one after another taken away 
(cntreigcn) from it (i^m, to be placed after * monopolies*). 22, to culti- 

vate = the cultivation (^Jflege, f.) ; * the — country * may be briefly rendered by 
ber in(anbif<^en $robuftiondfraft. 23, - in combination. 24, ^erlegun^, 

f. ; route, Sanbioeg, m. 25, ^tdbtebunb, m. 26, ber $lu6tTitt ava bent 

IBunbe. 27, befd^idnft. 28, however, the Hansa lingered on, fri^ete 

bie $anfa jebo^ no^ . . . ein funtmerUd^ed ^afein. 28, =the mere. 



Section 197. 
coMnra to termbK 

One of the most distinguished artists in Paris* painted for a lady 
occupying a brilliant position in society her portrait', with * the intention 
of placing it in an exhibition afterwards. The lady, although a long 
time celebrated for her beauty *, had arrived at that age • which is seldom 
admitted (fifty years), but ' endeavoured to conceal it through cosmetics, 
and showed herself as beautiful and captivating as in her yotmger days 
[=years]. Paris is full of resources, and ointments are to be obtained 
there ^ to heal the woimds of time. 

Our heroine had her portrait taken ' in the most graceful attitude ; 
splendidly dressed, and leaning on an arm-chair, she looked smiling into 
the glass, which should return^ her the most amiable compliments. 
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The painter made " a most striking likeness, but this was a great mis- 
take — ra flattering one was expected ^', and the lady subsequently *' de- 
clared that she did not recognise herself (App. § 28) in this painting, and 
the portrait was left on the painter's hands ". The artist, feeling himself 
hurt in his pride, was too good a philosopher to keep a portrait worth 
three thousand francs quietly on his hands", and an idea of vengeance 
presented itself to his mind ", which he put into execution at once. 

A short time before the day fixed for *' the opening of the art-exhibi- 
tion at the Louvre ", the lady was secretly informed that her portrait was 
ornamented with certain accessories rather compromising her^'. She 
went immediately to the artist. There was the portrait ! It was the 
same striking likeness certainly ; but the painter had thinned the hair, 
and the lady so faithfully painted ^ held in her hand two large tresses of 
false hair. On the toilet table were several small bottles, labelled thus**: 
" White- Wash," "Vegetable Red,*' "Cosmetic*', to efface wrinkles," 
" Lotion, to dye the hair in a minute ^.'* 

" It is abominable," said the lady, greatly excited. 

" Of what do you complain ?" coolly replied the artist. " Did you not 
declare (S. 48, N, 2, and App. § 28) that it was not your portrait? You 
are right, it is a mere fancy sketch ^, and as such I shall send it to the 
exhibition." 

" What, Sir, do you intend to exhibit this painting?" 

" Certainly *', Madam ; but as a cabinet picture *', since the catalogue 
will indicate it under the title of * The Coquette of Fifty Years.' " 

At this the lady fainted, but soon recovered, and then paid at once for 
the portrait". The accessories were effaced** in her presence, the 
portrait was restored to its original state, and the three thousand francs 
were transferred *" to the purse of the painter. — The Young Ladies' 
Journal. 

1. =The Compromise. 2, An artist in Berlin, ein ©erttner JTunfltcr. 

8, * painted — portrait * may be briefly rendered = painted the portrait of a 
high-placed (l^oc^gcjleHt) lady. 4, in. 5, = Although the lady was for 

a long time (feit lange) celebrated for (tcegcn) her beauty (see S. 37, N. 8). 

6, = she had now reached that age ; admitted =» confessed (einge^anben). 

7, = however, to be placed after * endeavoured '. 8, and — time = and 
oflfers (barbieten) ointments, which heal all the wounds of time. 8, to have 
one's portrait taken, jic^ matcn laffcn. 10, = tell. 11, ffiafcn, str. v. 
tr. ; a most striking likeness, cin l^od^jl dlftnlic^ed 99itb. 12, = the lady ex- 
pected one that flattered her (S. 48, N. 6). 18, mttl^tn, to be placed after 
* declared '. 14, and — hands = and refused the acceptance of the same (to 
agree with 'painting*). 15, to keep a portrait quietly on one's hands, ein 
portrait ganj rutjig bet jid^ ticgen taflcn. 16, and — mind = and devised a plan 
of vengeance (S. 36, N. 7, A), 17, ju. 18, im ?ou»re. 18, baf 
i^r portrait mit getoiffen jie fonq)romitttercnben 3uf3|en »etgiert fei. 20, unb 
bte treu na^ bcr 9^atur gcnialte JDamc ; a tress of false hair, cine fatfd^e ^aarflec^te. 
21, «withf/&tf following labels ((Sttfettc,f.). 22, @(^6n^eit«»affcr. 23, .^aar^ 
tinftur gum augenblirf (ici^en Sorben bcr ^aare. 24, = it is only the production 
of my fancy. 25, SlHerbing^. 26, al« ®enreT)itb, the first component of 
which being pronounced as in French. 27, for — portrait = the price of 
the picture. 28, befcitigcn. 29, ein tcrlciben, p. p. eint)erleibt. 
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Section 198. 

FAIjSE tridb. 

Have pity on* the youth who -is ashamed to be seen carrying * a parcel. 
Such a youth will never climb the hill*; he will never be honoured and 
respected by sensible, respectable * men. And yet how many there are 
(S. 82, N. 7) who have the failing". Do you know the story of the 
young man who came doum from a country town of New Hampshire, 
and entered the great wholesale establishment of the Lawrences — Abbot 
and Amos — in Boston •? He was a young merchant who had just 
commenced business ''. He had money enough wM which to purchase a 
certain quantity ^gopds, and wished to get as many more on credit *, if 
they (S. 134, N. 4) would trust* him. 

Mr. Lawrence shook his head. The young man could offer no secu- 
rity, and the old *® merchants did not consider it good policy to give 
credit to an unknown and untried young man. The youthful customer 
did not blame them. He said he should probably do the same himself 
by one whom he did not know ". ** However," he added, " I hope I 
may grow into your confidence one of these days *^." 

Then he paid for the goods he had purchased ; and when they had 
been done up *', he was asked where he would have them sent ". " I will 
take *" them myself," was the answer. " But the parcel is heavy," said the 
clerk. " And I am young and strong," answered the customer. " No, 
I will take the parcel on my shoulder. I cannot earn half a dollar more 
easily or more honestly." And he had taken the parcel on his shoulder, 
and had approached the door, when Mr. Lawrence came out of his office, 
where *• he had been a spectator of the scene, and called the youth back. 
" You can have all the goods you want, young man"," he said. " Make 
your own selection, and set your own time for payment ". He who is 
willing to help himself, will not betray** those who are willing to help him." 

And the old merchant was not mistaken. That young man became 
one of his most valuable customers, and one of his valued "^ friends. 

When Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, son of (S. 25, N. 5) King Jerome 
of Westphalia and nephew of the Emperor Napoleon I., was a student 
o{^^ Harvard College, in Cambridgeshire, he was one day carrying a 
bundle of clothing ^ from his washer-woman's to his dormitory '*, when 
he was met by a companion ^, who asked him, with much surprise, why 
he had not had the bundle sent to his room. 

"Why should I do that?" asked the prince. "Why"," said his com- 
panion with a little touch of embarrassment, " you know it doesn't look 
well to carry one's own bundle like a common labourer." 

" Bah **," cried Jerome, laughing, " I trust I shall never be ashamed 
to be seen bearing ^ anything (S. 3, N. 7) that belongs to a Bonaparte I" — 
The New York Herald. 

1, mit. 2, = with. 8, = Such a one will never get on (»otl»&rt« fommcn). 
4, folibe. 5, = this fault. 6, from — Boston = from (au«) a small town 

in N. H. to Boston, and there entered the great (grofartig) wholesale establish- 
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ment (SBaarentagcr) of Messrs. Lawrence — Abbot and Amos ? 7, I have 

just commenced business, i^ fyibc mid^ foeben etabUert. 8, to get a thing on 

credit, etwad auf Jtrebit entncl^men ; as many more, noc^ einmal fo >)icte. 8, to 

trust a person, (Sintm SOertraum fd^enfen. 10, = experienced. 11, by — 

know, cinem Unbcfannten gegenftber, to be placed after 'should' and the gram- 
matical object * e0'. To do the same oneself, c0 aud^ fo madden. 12, I may — 
days = that I shall gain (jid^ erkDcvben) one of these days (bermalcinft) your confi- 
dence. 18, = were packed. 14, « where they should be sent. 
15, = carry. 16, »on tt)o ; to be a spectator of a scene, eine @cene mit 
an f<^^«n. 17, §err. 18, to set one's own time for payment, ben 3^^^ 
(ung^termin felbjl bejlintmen. 19, betrugcn. 20, =best. 21, was — 
of= studied in. 22, mit SBafd^c. 28, =' lodging ' here. 24, I was 
met by a companion, ein ffreunb begegnete mix. 25, (Si ; his = the ; with — 
embarrassment, ttscae »ericgcn ; you know, bod^, to be placed after the verb ; to 
carry = if one carries. 26, « Nonsense! 27, to be seen bearings 
to bear. 

Section 199. 

ANECDOTES OF^ GREAT STATESMEN. 

I. 

Abraham Lincoln ^ 

The night previous to the meeting of the Convocation ' of Chicago, 
Mr. Lincoln did not get home until* eleven o'clock ai night. In the 
morning * Mrs. Lmcoln, who possessed a most amiable disposition, re- 
monstrated with her good husband at breakfast. She kindly, but firmly, 
informed him * that politics ^ were leading him into bad habits, especially 
(S. 87, N. 6) to keeping late hours® and drinking at the rum shops. 
She did not like it ; she had to sit up •, and also the children were kept 
awake ^^ " And now, Abraham," she continued, " let me tell you ^^ that 
to-night I will go to bed at ten o'clock. If you come before that 
hour, well and good ^^; if not^^ I will not get up and let you in^*.'* Ten 
o'clock came that night, and true to her word, Mrs. Lincoln went to bed 
with her children ^*. About an hour later Mr. Lincoln knocked at ^* the 
door. He knocked once, twice, and even three times before ^^ an upper 
window was raised and the nightcap of a female looked put. " Who is 
there ?" " I." " You know what I told you, Abraham ?" " Yes, but, 
wife, I have got something very particular to tell you. Let me in !" "I 
don't want to hear. It is political stuff "." " Wife, it is very important 
There is ^® a telegraphic despatch, and I have been nominated for the 
Presidency ^°." " Oh, Abraham, this is awful ! Now I know you have 
been drinking. I only suspected it before, and you may just go and 
sleep where you got your liquor ^^ I" And down went the window with a 
slam ^^. The next day confirmed the truth of the news that the humble 
husband had been nominated to rule ^ over millions. — The New York 
Herald. 

n. 

Prince Bismarck (S. 138, N. 12) and Lord Beaconsfield **. 

Amongst a number of amusing anecdotes of Lord Beaconsfield is one 
of^* the State banquet given at Berlin at the time of the Congress, 
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when ^' he sat next to Prince Bismarck apd opposite to the Crown Prin- 
cess of Germany. Near to him was a trophy of " bonbons,*' on the 
papers of which were ^ miniature photographs of the German Emperor 
and other members of the Prussian royal family. After the feast was 
over*, the lord was busily engaged (S. 87, N. 6) in securing** some of 
these sweets to take home as a [gum] remembrance of the occasion ^^ 
when Prince Bismarck suddenly caught him by the arm and so startled 
him that he dropped his spoil and exclaimed : " I see, not only does 
Prince Bismarck give nothing away, but (S. 6, N. 10) he does not allow 
anybody to help himself." The German Chancellor, on discovering 
(S. 55, N. i) that he had interrupted Lord Beaconsfield in a feat of an- 
nexation ", burst into a hearty laugh, and retorted : " It is true that '* I 
give nothing away ; but, as you see, I am always ready for an honest 
alliance." So saying, he turned to the table and executed an energetic 
raid upon '' the " bonbons," part of which he handed over to his British 
colleague. — The Correspondent of " The London Daily Telegraph." 

1, vbtx, with Ace. 2, Slbtaf^am 2incoln, $rd{{bent bev ISeretnigien 

(Staaten oon 9lcrb ^mtnta, tear ber @o^n eined einfad^en Sanbmanned unb tourbe am 

12. Sebruar 1809 im ^Btaatt Sttntndi geboten. @etne 3ugenberjie^ung loar nur eine 
i)ddf\i mangel^afte, benn man fogt, er l^abe nur ein 3a^r bie <Sd^ule befuc^t ; tro^ ber um 
gunjiigflen SSeri^&ltniffe gekng ti if)m abet bennoc^, ft(^ burdb be^artlid^ed (Selbjlftubium 
lum gemanbten ^bvofaten, tiic^tigen Otebner unb einflufrei^en $oliti!er l^erangubilben. 
($r touibe 9lbgeotbneter fur bie Segidlatur bed <Staated 3l(Unoid, ^itglieb bed ^cngreffed 
unb bed ®enatd, unb toarb enblid^ im ^aljxt i860, gerabe in bem fritifc^en 9lugenbU(!e, 
too bie ©iibjlaaten, tt)e((]^e bie 5ludbe^|nun9ber@fla»ereiforberten,f!d^ megen SSertoeigerung 
biefer gorberung \)on ber Union lodfagten, \)on ben Oiepublifanern gum ^Prdjtbenten ber 
SSereinigten ®taaten gewd^lt. ©kid) nac^ feiner SEBa^t gur i^ii^rund bed ®taatdniberd 
erfolgte ber ^udbru(^ iened jietd benfn^urbigen Surgerfrieged feitend ber Union unb ber 
ftd^ emporenben Siibfiaaten, midfn funf 3a^re lang mit morberifc^er ^nti) bad Sanb 
getritttete unb enbli(!^ mit ber gangUd^en ^bf(!^af ung ber ^f(at)etei unb ber ^efiegung ber 
©ubjiaaten enbete. Jtaum toar er ieboc^ im ^drg 1865 gum gtoeiten S)?ale bur(^ un- 
QiijtVLXt <Stimmenme^r^eit von ber Union gum $rdf!benten envd^lt toorben, unb faum 
toarcn bie <Streitfrdfte ber (Siibjlaaten auf immer gebroc^en unb oernid^tet, aid ber gcfeicrte 
®taatdmann am 14. ^pril 1865 bei ©elegenl^eit einer Xl^eatervorfieUung im 9orb'f(^en 
Sl^eater gu SEBaf^ington ber ruc^lofen ^anb eined von ber bemofratifd^^en $artei angereigteu 
^orberd, bed @(]^aufpielerd 3o^n Silfed ^oot^, gum Dpfer fte(. (So enbete bad i^eben 
eined 9)?anned, n)e(d^er aid guter, red)tf^ajfener burger, ixii eiti^uf rei(^er (Staatdmann unb 
aid ebetmitt^iger ^efreier von fhnf Sl'^iUionem ©flaven von feinem ^aterlanbe jletd in 
banfbarem ^nbenfen gef^alten n)erben toirb. 8, Convent, m. ; of, gu. 4, not 
until, erft. 6, Say * The next morning at (beim) breakfast *, and comp. App. 
§ 14. She remonstrated with her good husband, (le mac^te i^rcm guten SWannc 
einige SSorjieMungen uba* fein langed 5ludbleiben. The words ' einige — Sludbleiben ' 
must stand at the end of the period. 6, = She told him in a kind, but 
(bo(^) determined tone. 7, bie $olitif, always used in the Sing. ; into, gu. 
8, to keep late hours, fpdt na(3& J&aufe fommen. App. § 28 and 30. To drink 
at the rum shops, bie SOBirtt^dl^dufer befuc^en. 8, auf bleiben. 10, = could 
not sleep. 11, = 1 will tell you. 12, «» well, then, I will be glad. 

13, Liter. =comest thou however not. 14, ind .&aud taffen. 15, Say 
* Now, when it (Slid ed nun) struck ten that night, Mrs. Lincoln with her chil- 
dren went to bed, as she had promised, 10, an, with Ace. 17, etje ; 
an — raised = a window was opened up-stairs (obcn). 18, Uufinn. 19, (Sd 
tjl . . . gefommen. 20, for the Presidency = President. Comp. S. 27, N. 4, 
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21, = go again and sleep there where you have been drinking ! 22, = and 
the window was closed with a slam (wiebcr gu«»orfen). 23, to rule = ruler. 

24, ^eitiamitt ^i^raeli, 2ovb ^eacon^jtel^, geboren in li^onbon am 21. S)e« 
i^ettiberi8o4,geftorB€n am 19. 9lprili88i auf feinem 8anbflje ^ug^enben, au^gejeid^neter 
?iterat, hrii^mtet ©taat^mann, gldngenber Sicbner unb langia^iriger jju^rer bcr fonfcwa^ 
ti»cn ^artei, flc^it bci fcinen Bctounbernben Sanb^teuten {e^t no^ in fo ftifd^cm Slnbcnfcn, 
bag e^ bcm SSerfaffer ber Jtiirge icegcn erlaubt fein mogc, auf feine gldngenben @rfotgc 
toeiter nid^t eingugel^cn. 25, in ©egug auf ; use the attributive construction, 

as explained in S. 7, N. 3, -^, and S. 48, N. 6. 26, bei bem. ' 27, on — 

were = which were ornamented with. 28, nad^ oufgc^obencr Xafet. 29, here 
^^ an eignen. 30, on ba« gejl. 81, Slnnexion^tjerfu^, m. 32, It — that, 
Steilid^. 88, » and made an energetic (tud^tig) attack upon (auf). 

Section 200. 

THE FOWJsSK OF MUSIC. 

On one occasion when young Chopin ^ had been travelling for several 
days in the slow fashion of German diligences, he was delighted and 
surprised, on stopping at a small post-house, to discover a grand piano- 
forte in one of the rooms ^ and still more surprised to find it in tune * — 
thanks, probably, to the musical taste of the postmaster's family. He sat 
down instantly and began to improvise in * his peculiarly happy manner. 
One by one the travellers were attracted by the unwonted sweet sounds. 
One of them even allowed * his beloved pipe to go out in his ecstasy, 
and the postmaster, his wife, and his two daughters joined the group of 
listeners. Unmindful of his audience, of the journey, the lapse of time*, 
and everything but the music, Chopin continued to play, and his com- 
panions ' to listen in rapt attention, when they were suddenly roused by 
a stentorian® voice, which made the windows rattle, calling out': " The 
horses are ready, gentlemen I " The postmaster roared out an anathema^^ 
against the disturber — the postillion — and the passengers cast angry 
glances at him. Chopin started from his seat, but was instantly sur- 
rounded by his audience, who entreated hijn to continue. " But we 
have been here for some time," said Chopin, consulting his watch, " and 
are due in Posen already"." " Stay and play, noble young artist," cried 
the postmaster, " I will find you courier's horses if you will only remain 
a little longer." "Do be persuaded ^^" added the postmaster's wife, 
almost threatening the artist with an embrace ". What could he do but 
resume his place at the instrument ? When at last he paused, the ser- 
vant appeared with wine ; the host's daughter served the artist first, and 
then the travellers, upon which the postmaster proposed a cheer for** the 
musician, in which all joined^*. The ladies in their gratitude filled the 
carriage pockets with the best eatables and wine the house contained ; 
and when at last the artist rose to go *', his gigantic host seized him in 
his arms and triumphantly bore him to " the carriage I Long ^® years 
afterwards Chopin would recall (S. loi, N. 22) this little incident with 
pleasure, and declare that the plaudits of the press had never given him 
more delight than the homage*® of these simple music-loving Germans. — 
Manchester Tit-Bits. 
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1, ffrcbctic 5tanfoi« (Sl^o^in, ber Bcrfil^mte JtCaMemrtuofeunbiTomjJonift^beffen 
metobicenreid^c 9»afurfa«, SOBatjer, 9lottutno«, SBattaben, *Bolcnaifen unb (Stuben feinen 
9lainm uBeraQ befannt gemad^t l^oBen, tourbe im 3a]^te 1810 ju SetajoiDatooIa bei 9Bar$ 
fd^au geboren, unb ftarb am 17. Dctober 1849 in *Pan«, too er fld^ fcit bem Sal^re 1831 
niebergelaffen l^atte. On one occasion, einfl. 2, he — rooms = and was 

stopping at (»or) a small post-house, he was delighted and surprised to discover 
a grand pianoforte (Slugcl, m.) in one of the rooms. 8, to — tune = when 

he found it in good tune. 4, auf; peculiarly = pecuh'ar ; happy = charming. 
5, laffen. 6, 3eit»ettauf, m. 7, Say * whilst his travelling-companions 

listened to him', etc. 8, = mighty. 8, = through which even the 

windows rattled (erf(irren), and which cried. 10, einen Slud^ au^flofen. 

11, I am due in London already, i(3^ foHte bmit« in gcnbon fein. The words 
'said — watch' are best placed after the quotation. 12, fid^ fibcrreben 

laffen. 18, bie in il^rem ^ntptf en ben J^nfiler fafi umarmt ^dtte. 14, to 

propose a cheer for a person, cin »§o^ auf @inen nu^brinQen. 15, here ein* 

^immen. 16, here gut Slbreifc. 17, in . . . l^inein. 18, 9lcd^ »ifle. 

19, bie @]^tenbeiettgungen. 



Section 201. 

THE TWO SCHOOI.BOY8, OB XTSTES AKD NO EYES'. 

I. 

" Well, Robert, where have you been walking^ this afternoon ?" said a 
tutor to one of his pupils, at the close ' of a holiday. 

Robert. — I have been to Millthorp-Heath, and so round by * the wind- 
mill upon Camp-Mount, and home through the meadows by the river 
side. 

Tutor. — Well, that is a pleasant round *. 

Robert. — I thought • it very dull, sir; I scarcely met with a single 
person. I would much rather have gone "^ along the tumpike-road. 

Tutor. — To be sure, if seeing men and horses is your object*, you 
are, indeed, better entertained on the high-road. But did you not see 
William (S. 48, N. 2) ? 

Robert. — We set out together*; but he lagged behind in the lane, 
and so " I walked on and left him. 

Tutor. — That was a pity. He would have been company for you. 

Robert. — Oh, he is so tedious, always stopping to look at this thing 
or thatl I would rather walk alone". I dare say he is not come 

yet. 

Tutor. — Here he comes. Well, William, where have you been ? 

William. — Oh, the pleasantest walk'^l I went all over Millthorp- 
Heath, and so up to the mill at the top of the hill, and then down among 
the green meadows by the side of the river home again. 

Tutor. — Why, that is just the round Robert has been taking, and he 
complains of iU dulness and prefers the high-road. 

William. — I wonder at that. I am sure I hardly took a step that did 
not delight me; and I have brought home my handkerchief full of 
curiosities ". 
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Tutor. — Suppose", then, you give us an account of what amused 
you so much. I fancy it will " be as new to Robert as to me. 

William. — I will do it readily. The lane leading to the heath, you 
know, is close " and sandy, so I did not mind it much, but made the 
best of my way ". However, I spied a curious thing enough ^* in the 
hedge. It was an old crab-tree, out of which grew a bunch of some- 
thing green*®, quite different from the tree itself. Here is a branch 
of it. 

Tutor. — Ah 1 this is mistletoe, a plant of great fame ^ for the use 
made of it by the Druids of old ", in their religious rites and incantations. 
It bears ^ a very slimy, white berry, of which bird-lime may be made, 
whence ^ its Latin name " viscum." It is one of those plants which do 
not grow in the ground by a root of their own **, but fix themselves upon 
other plants ; whence ^^ they have been humourously ^ styled " parasit- 
ical," as being hangers on, or dependents. It was the mistletoe of the 
oak that the Druids particularly honoured. 

1, ober (Se^en unb nid^t ®el^en. 2, walking, aufbeinem ^^jagiergange. Use the 
2nd pers. sing, when the tutor addresses the boy, but the 3rd pers. pi, when 
the boy addresses the tutor. 8, am Slbenb. 4, and — by=bann bei . . . 

^oriiber. Camp-Mount, ber SagerBcrg; Millthorp-Heath, bie SKtntl^orpcv J&cibc. 
5, = tour or walk. 6, = I have found. 7, Use the Pluperfect Subj. 

accord, to App. § 33 ; along — road, bie Sl^auffee. 8, =if you want to see 

men and horses. — I am better entertained there, id^ tocrbe nii^ bort beffet amuf 
ftercn. 9, = We went away from home together. 10, = therefore ; and 
left him ~ and troubled no more about him (ftd^ urn (Stnen f itmmern). 11, 3ld^ 
gel^e ^iti lieber adein. I dare say, tDo^l, adv., to be placed after the auxiliary. 
12, «0h, it was a splendid walk! All over = through the whole of; and so= 
then ; and then = and from there ; among = through. 18, = curious things. 
14, Sflun. 15, = It will certainly. 16, einge^fcvd^t. 17, so — way = and 
therefore I left almost everything unnoticed there and went on as fast as pos- 
sible. 18, « something most curious. 18, a — green = a green plant. 
20, = a well (aUgemein) known plant. 21, = the old Druids ; in, Uu 
22, = has. 23, unb ba^er. 24, which — own, mld^e nic^t in ber @rbe 
tvurgeln. 25, m^i^alb. 26, fd^erj^after SSBeife ; parasitical, $araftten ; 
as — dependents, bod ^eift ®d^maro|et ober Slb^dngUnge. 



Section 202. 

THE TWO SCHOOIiBOTS, OB EYES AISTD NO E7ES. 

II. 

William. — A little further on I saw a green woodpecker * fly to a tree, 
and run up the trunk like a cat. 

Tutor. — That was ' to seek/br insects which Uve in the bark of trees. 
For that purpose the woodpeckers bore holes into the bark with their 
strong bills, whereby they do ' a great deal of damage to the trees. 

William. — What beautiful birds they are * 1 

Tutor. — Yes ; the woodpecker has, from its colour and size, been 
called the EngUsh parrot (S. 4, N. 4, man). 
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William. — When I got upon the heath, how charming it was* ! The 
air was so fresh, and the prospect on every side • so free and unbounded ! 
The heath was all covered with gay flowers, many of which I had never 
observed before. There were^ at least three different kinds (S. 36, 
N. 7 il) of heath (I have them in my handkerchief here) and gorse, and 
broom, and bell-flowers ; and many others of all colours, of which I will 
beg you presently to tell me the names K 

Tutor. — That I will do readily. 

William. — =1 saw, too, several birds that were new to me. There was 
a pretty grayish one, of the size of a lark, tha^was hopping about some 
great stones; and when he flew he showed a great deal of white above 
his tail '. 

Tutor. — That was a wheat-ear ^°. They are reckoned very delicious 
birds to eat ", and frequent the opm downs in " Sussex, and some other 
counties, in great number. 

William. — There was a flock of lapwings upon a marshy part of the 
heath ^' that amused me much, As I came near them, some of them 
kept flying round and round ", just over my head, and crying, " Pewit,*' 
" Pewit," so distinctly, one might almost fancy they spoke ^*. I thought 
I should have caught " one of them, for he flew as if one of his wings 
was broken (App. § 33), and often tumbled close to the ground 3 but as 
I came near, he always contrived ^' to get away. 

Tutor. — Ha, ha I you were finely taken in, then" 1 This was all an 
artifice of the bird's, to entice you away from its nest, for the lapwings 
build upon the bare ground, and their nests would easily be observed, 
did they not draw off^' the attention of intruders, by their loud cries and 
counterfeit lameness. 

William. — I wish I had known that '^, for the bird led me a long 
chase ^^, often over shoes in water. However, this was the cause [bat)on, 

5. 161, N. 21] of my falling in with^* an old man and a boy, who were 
cutting ^ and piling up turf for fuel. I had a great deal of talk with 
them about the manner of preparing the turf,, and the price it sells at'*. 
They gave me, too, a creature I never saw before — a young viper, which 
they had just killed. I have seen several common snakes, but this is 
thicker in proportion, and of a darker colour than they are. 

1, ®runft)ec^t,m. ; to,(ruf. 2, - That he did. 3, ju fugen. 4,= They 
((5^) are really charming birds ! 6, = But upon the heath it was charming ! 

6, nac^ aUen ®eiten l^tn ; all = quite. 7, (Sd xoatm bort. 8, beren 9lamen id^ 
mix no^ ton Sl^nen erbitten toitt. 8, and — tail, unb beim gliegen iibet bem 
©d^wanje tt>eig bcpebert toax. 10, ®teitH)acf cr, m. ; or SQBcigfeld^en, n. 11, They — 
eat = These birds are very mqch valued (fd^ajcn) on account of their flesh. 
12, —and live in the downs of. 18, = In the marshy part of the heath I 
saw a flock ((S^aar) ?/* lapwings. 14, round and round, immcr im ,^rctfe 
l^erum. 15, one — spoke, bag ic^ fafl tca^ntt, fie fpre^en gu ^orcn. 16, « T 
should be able to catch. 17, gelang ed i^m intmer. 18, bann btfi bu fi^on 
angefii^rt ttjorbe n ! 19, did — off, fud^ten ftc nid^t . . . baton abjulenfen, in- 
truders « unbidden guests. 20, 5)a« ^dtte i^ oorbcrwiffen fottcn. 21, =for 
the bird caused (teranlaffen) me to run a longtime after it (l^inter dimm l^etjagen). 
22, of — with -that I met 23, jieci^en, str. v. 24, about — at, 
uber bif Subereitimg^ioeifcunb bie aSer!a'ufi3^?mfe M Xoxfte. 

VOL. IV. M 
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Section 203. 

THE TWO SCHOOIiBOTS, OB EYES Ain> NO EYEa 

III, 

Tutor. — ^True. Vipers frequent* those turfy, boggy grounds* pretty 
much, and I have known several turf-cutters bitten by them. 

William. — They are very venomous, are they not ? 

Tutor. — ^Enough so ' to make their wounds painful and dangerous, 
though they seldom prove fatal. 

William. — Well, I then. took my course* up to the windmill on the 
mount. I climbed up the steps of the mill, in order to get a better view 
of the country round •. What an extensive prospect I I counted fifteen 
church steeples ; I saw several gentlemen's houses ' peeping out from 
the midst of green woods and plantations^; and I could trace the wind- 
ings' of the river all along the low grounds, till it was lost behind a ridge 
of hills *. But I will tell you what I mean to do *^, if you will give 
me leave. 

Tutor.— What is that " ? 

William. — I will go again and take with me Carey's county map *•, 
by which I shall probably be able to make out most of the places. 

TutOR. — ^You shall have it; and I will go with you, and take my 
pocket spying-glass. 

William.— I shall be very glad of that. Well, a thought struck me, 
that, as the hill is called Camp-Mount, there might probably be some 
remains of ditches and mounds *' with which I have read that camps 
were surrounded. And I really believe I discovered something of that 
sort ** running one side of the mount. 

Tutor. — ^Very likely you might *'. I know antiquaries have described 
such remains as existing there, which some suppose to be Roman, others 
Danish *•. We will examine them when we go. 

William. — From the hill I went straight down to the meadows below, 
and walked on the side of a brook that runs*^ into the river. It" was 
all bordered with reeds and tall flowering-plants (S. i6, N. lo), quite 
dififerent from those I had seen on the heath. As I was getting down ^* 
the bank to reach one of them, I heard something plunge into the water 
near me. It was a large water-rat, and I saw it swim over to the other 
side, and go ^ into its hole. There were ** a great many large dragon- 
flies all about the stream. I caught one of the finest, and have him here 
in a leaf. But how I longed to catch a bird that I saw hovering ^ over 
the water, and every now and then darting into it 1 It was all over a 
mixture of the most beautiful green and blue, with some orange colour ". 
It was somewhat less than a thrush, and had a large head and bill, and 
a short tail. 

1, «live in. 2, ©egenbm. 8, = venomous enough. 4, —there- 

upon I went. 6, I had a fine view of the country round, i^ fonnte bie 

Untgegenb gut itberbticfen. 6, ]^errf(]^aftUd^e .^aufet. 7, $arfan(agm. 8, ber 
{t<!^ f(|(&noelnbe Sauf, as Nom.; low grounds = meadows. 8, ^ugelrutfen, m. 

10» - will do. Supply < bqu ' after ' leave \ 11^ SBod benn \ 12» ^bt* 
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girldfatte ; bv which « by (tnit) the help of which ; * to make out *, here (efiitiraien, 
w, V, tr. ; places, Drtfc^a^m. 13, Well — mounds. This passage may be 

construed thus : ' Now, since (!Da nun) the hill is called Camp-Mount, a thought 
struck me that there are (fl4 Beftnben) probably some remains of ditches and 
mounds (^rbtoaU, m) '. I have read » as I have read. 14, ehood berartiae6 \ 

running one side « on the one side. 16, — That is quite (getne) possible. 

16, to be — Danish, baf fte x6mi\^vx, anbere cAtt, baf fie b&nifi^en Uvfprungtf ftnb. 

17, flc^ erQiff en. 18, = The brook ; bordered — overgrown, Ben>a4fcn. 
19, l^tnunterfleigen ; to reach ^ to pluck. 20, » creep. Read S. 78, N. 14, B^ 

21, di U)aten bort, after which place the words 'all — stream', am Sac^e. 

22, um^nflicgen : every — then, bann unb toann ; * to dart ', here l^inuntetf^iefen ; 
into it Shinto tne same. 28, It — colour « His plumage (®eficber) con- 
sisted of (ava) a mixture of the fmest green and blue with a small aadition 
(Sufaj^ m.) of orange colour (Drangengcl^). 

Section 204. 

THE TWO SCHOOIiBOYS, OB EYES AlTD NO EYES, 

IV. 

Tutor. — I can tell you what that bird was — a kingfisher, the cele- 
brated halcyon of the ancients, about which so many tales are told. It 
lives on^ fish, which it catches in the manner you saw. It builds in holes 
on the banks, and is a shy, retired ' bird, never to be seen far from the 
stream it inhabits. 

William. — I must try to get another sight of him, for I never saw 
(S. 48, N. i) a bird that pleased me so much. Well, I followed this little 
brook till it entered' the river, and then took* the path that runs along 
the bank. On the opposite side, I observed several little birds running 
along the bank, and making a piping noise "• They were ' brown and 
white, and about as big as a snipe. 

Tutor. — I suppose they [eS] were sand-pipers ''; one of the numerous 
£unily of birds (S. 36, N. 7, A) that get their living^ by wading among 
the shallows and picking up worms and insects. 

William. — There were a great many swallows, too, sporting • above 
the surface of the water, that entertained me with their motions. Some- 
times^® they dashed down into the stream"; sometimes they pursued 
one another so quickly, that the eye could scarcely follow them. In one 
place, where a steep sand-bank rose high above the river, I observed 
many of them go in and out of holes with which the bank was bored 
fuD". 

Tutor. — Those [® aS] were sand-martins *', the smallest of our species 
of swallows. They are of a mouse-colour above, and white beneath. 
They " make their nests, and bring up their young, in these holes, which 
run a great depth, and by their situation are secure from all plunderers. 

William. — A little further I saw a man in a boat, who was catching 
eels in an odd way". He had a long pole with broad iron prongs** at 
the end ; just like Neptune's trident ^^, only there were five prongs instead 
of three. This he pushed straight down into the mud, in the deepest 
parts of the river, and fetched up the eels sticking between the prongs. 

Tutor. — I know the method. It is called the spearing of eels ^'. 

M 2 
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William. — ^While I was looking at him, a heron came flying over my 
head, with his large flagging wings. He alighted ^' at the next turn of 
the river, and I crept softly behind the bank to watch his motions. He 
had waded into the water as far as his long legs would allow him ^ and 
was standing there motionless with his neck drawn in, looking ^ intently 
on the stream. Presently he darted his long bill as quick as lightning 
into the water, and drew out a fish, which he swallowed. I saw him 
catch another in the same manner. He then took alarm ^ at some noise I 
made, and flew away slowly to a wood at some distance, where he 
setded. 

1, »on ; in — saw, auf bie \)on bit beobad^tete SGBeife. 2, bie dinfamfcit tiebenb ; 
never — inhabits = which goes never far away (jld^ cntfernen) from the stream 
(©etodffer, n.) where it has its nest. 8, fld^ ergicgen, str. v. refl. 4, betreten, 
str. V. tr. 6, running — noise, om Ufct entfang |u3pfen unb ^)fcifen. 6, = looked; 
and = and were. 7, (Sttanbldufcr. 8, *to get one's living*, here jtd^ fcine 
(Jlal^rutig »crfc^affen. Read S. 87, N. 6 ; among the shallows, on ben feicj^ten @tetten ; 
to wade, um^cr toatcn ; and picking up = in order to pick up. 9, * to sport ', 

here fcin ©|)iel treiben ; that = and. 10, batb. 11, = water. 12, I — 
full =■ I observed that many of them crept into the holes that were in great 
number (SWcnge, f.) bored (^)inein bol^ren) into the bank, but then (bann aber) 
came out again. 13, Uferfci^toalben. 14, Commence this period with 

* In these holes — plunderers' ; to make a nest, ein Sflcjl baucn ; to bring up the 
young, bie 3ungen grof gie^en. 15, auf tounberli^e SBeife. 16, ^mU, f. 

17, !Dreija(f, m. 18, ba« 9(atfte(^en. 19, ji(3^ auf bie (5rbe niebertoffen. 

20, Insert the grammatical object e^ before *him\ 21, =and looked in- 

tently (mit gefpanntcr Slufmerffamfeit) down upon the water (auf . . . l^emieber). 
22, to take alarm at something, bur(^ ettDad in Surd^t gefe^t n^erben. 

" Section 205. 

THE TWO SCHOOLBOYS, OB EYES AKD NO EYES. 

V. 

Tutor. — Probably his nest was there, for herons build upon the loftiest 
tree they can find, and sometimes in society together, like rooks. Form- 
erly, when these birds were valued for the amusement of hawking *, many 
gentlemen had their heronries ^ and a few are still remaining. 

William. — I think (S. 64, N. 11) they are the largest wild birds 
we have. 

TuTOR.< — They are of great length and spread df wing', but their 
bodies are comparatively small. 

William. — I then turned homeward, across the meadows, where I 
stopped awhile, to look at * a large flock of starlings, which kept flying 
about at no great distance. I could not tell at first what to make of 
them ^ for they rose altogether from the ground as thick as a swarm of 
bees, and formed themselves into a kind ® of black cloud, hovering over 
the field. After taking a short round ^, they settled again, but presently 
rose in the same manner. I dare say ® there were hundreds of them. 

Tutor. — Perhaps so • ; for in the fenny counties their flocks are so 
numerous ^° as to break down whole acres of reeds, by settling on them ". 
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This disposition ^ of starlings to fly in close swarms was remarked even 
by Homer, who compares the foe (S. 48, N. 6) flying from one of his 
heroes to a cloud of starlings retiring dismayed at the approach of 
the hawk. 

William. — After I had left the meadows, I crossed" the corn-fields 
in the way to om* house, and passed close by a deep marl-pit Looking 
into it, I saw, on one of the sides, a cluster of what ^* I took to be shells ; 
and upon going down, I picked up a clod of marl ^\ which was quite 
full of them ; but how sea-shells can get there, I cannot imagine. 

Tutor. — ^I do not wonder at your surprise, since many philosophers 

.have been much perplexed to account for the same appearance". It is 

not uncommon to find ^^ great quantities of shells and relics of marine 

animals, even in the bowels of high mountains, very remote from 

the sea. 

William. — I got " to the high field next to our house just as the sun 
was setting, and I stood looking at it till it was quite lost ^'. What a 
glorious sight 1. The clouds were tinged with purple, crimson, and 
yellow of all shades and hues, and the clear sky varied from blue to a 
fine green at the horizon. But how large the sun appears just as it sets ! 
I think it seems twice as big as when it is over-head. 

1, for — hawking » on account of the amusement which they afforded 
through hawking (bie Salfenjagb). 2, (Reil^erflanb, m. 8, They — wing = 
They have very large, long wings. 4, = to observe ; to keep flying about, 
uw^crjIieQen ; at — distance, in nut Qeringer ©ntfemimg »on mir. 5, = I could 

not recognise them at first. *To rise', here jt<!& in tie 8ufl e«H)orfc^tt)in9en ; 
thick, bi(]^t. 6, a kind, gteic^fam ; hovering — field, a\i fit uUx bem gelbe l^in 

unb l^cr fc^toeBtem 7, = After they had been flying about ybr a short time. 

8, ' I dare say ' may be briefly rendered by the adv. getoif . Read S. 104, N. 19. 

9, ^ca ifl tei^t mcglid^. 10, =they exist (oorl^nbm fein) in such masses; as 
to = that they. 11, = when they settle upon the same (to agree with * reeds*). 
12, = peculiarity. 18, — I went through the corn-fields home again. 
14, a — what, eine ^ufammengebaUte 9)?affe, toel^t. 15, Nom. ein J^(um))en (m.) 
aSetgel ; of them = of shells. 16, since — appearance, ba f^on »iele 9latiir* 
forf(6er fld^ iiber bie erfldrung biefer ^rfc^einung ben Jtopf gerBro(3^ett l^aben. 17, = that 
one finds. 18, gelangen; to, auf ; high field, Slnl^o^, f. 18, = till it had 
entirely disappeared at the (am) horizon* 

Section 206. 

THB TWO SCHOOIiBOYS, OB EYES AITO ITO EYES. 

VI. 

Tutor. — ^It does so^ ; and you may probably have observed the same 
apparent enlargement of the moon at its rising '. 

William. — I have^; but pray what is the reason of this? 

TuT0R.-^It is an optical deception, depending upon principles which I 
cannot well explain to you, till you know more of diat branch ^science. 
But what a number of new ideas this afternoon's walk has afibrded you. 
I do not wonder that you found it amusing *, and it has been very in- 
structive too. Did you see (S. 48, N. 2) nothing of all these sights, 
Robert? 
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Robert. — I saw some of them, but I did not take particular notice 
of them. 

Tutor. — Why not? 

Robert. — I do not know. I did not care about them ; and I made 
the best of my way home \ 

Tutor. — That would have been (App. § 33) right, if you had been 
sent on a message'; but as you only walked for amusement % it would 
have been wiser to have sought out as many sources of it as possible \ 
But as it is" : one man walks through the world with the eyes open, and 
another with them shut, and ^^ upon this difference depends all the^^ supe- 
riority the one acquires above the other. I have known sailors " who 
have been in all the quarters of the world, and could tell you nothing 
but" the signs of the tippling houses they frequented" in dif- 
ferent ports, and the price and quality of the liquor. On the other 
hand", a Franklin could not even cross the Channel without making 
some observation useful to mankind". While many a vacant, thought- 
less youth is whirled throughout Europe ", without gaining " a single 
idea worth crossing a street for ", the observing eye and inquiring mind 
find matter of improvement and delight ^ in every ramble tn tcwn or 
country. Do you then, William, continue to make use of your eyes ; and 
you, Robert, learn that eyes were given you to use. — Dr. Aikin. 

1, - Quite right. 2, of — rising, Beim Slufgange be« 9Wonbe«. 8, = Yes. 
4, = interesting. 6» and — home » and went home as quickly as possible. 

6, if — message, l^&tte man bid^ au^gefd^icft, urn eine SSefotgung gu )>emd^ten. 7, to 
walk for amusement, einen @))agtergang ma^en. 8, to — possible, l^dttefl bu 

benfelben fo \iVt\ toie mogli^ au6j(ubeuten gefu(^t. 0, ^^ ifl abet nun einmal fo ; one 
man, bet Q^ine ; another, b(t ^nbete. 10, and just (getabe). U, = the great. 
12, (Sd(|if et. 18, and — but, bennod^ abet )>on niil^td anberem gu etg&l^Ien tvuf ten, 
a(0 oon. 14, » visited. 15, 9lubetetfeit6 l^inge^en. 16» Use the attribu- 
tive construction. 17» gang @uto^a butd^flteat. 18, ft^ an eignen. 
18, worth — for = for (toegen) which it would have been worth while to go over 
the street. 20, gut ©elebvung unb gum ®enuife. The words * in every 
ramble ' must be placed after * mind *. 



Section 207. 

THE KING Ain> THE MTTiTiTTR. 

I. 

In the reign* of Frederick the Great (see S. 192, N. i), king of Prussia, 
there was* a mill near Potscjam which obstructed the view from the 
windows of the palace of Sans Souci. Annoyed by this drawback to his 
favourite residence ', the king sent * to the owner of the mill inquiring 
the price for which he would sell it. " For no price," was the reply of 
the sturdy Prussian ; and in a moment of anger the monarch gave orders' 
that the mill should be pulled down. " The king may do this," said the 
miller, quietly folding his arms; "but there are (S. 82, N. 7) laws in 
Prussia, and he will find them out'"* Forthwith he commenced a law- 
suit against the monarch, the issue of which was^ that the court gave a 
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decision against His Majesty, compelling him • to rebuild the mill, and 
in addition • to pay a large sum of money as a compensation for the 
injury he had done". The king felt mortified (S. 87, N. 6) at having 
been worsted by one of his subjects, but had the magnanimity to say, 
addressing" his courtiers: "I am glad to find that there are just laws 
and upright judges in my kingdom who are bold enough to decide 
against me when they think I am in the wrong." Many years after- 
wards (App. § 14), a descendant of the honest miller, who had in due 
course of time succeeded to the hereditary possession of the property ", 
found himself involved in pecuniary difficulties that had become 
insurmountable. 

1, = At (jtt) the time of the reign. See S. 5 3, N. 9. 2, there — Potsdam - 
stood near (bei) Potsdam a mill. 8, JDw feinem 8ieMmfi«fd^loif( l^ievburc^ 

ettoac^fenbe IRad^tl^U oerbrofi ben Stoni^ fel^r. 4, = and he sent. 6, »* the 

order. 6, « and he will soon convince himself of it. 7, the — was, 

loelc^et batnit enbete. 8, « and compelled him. 9, and in addition, unb noc^ 
oBenbmn ; sum — compensation, @ntfd^&biQuna«fuinmf, f. 10, Supply * to the 
miller'. 11, »to. 12, Liter. « who in course of time aiui through 

inheritance had come into the possession of the mill. 

Section 208. 

THE KING Ain> THE MTTiTiTni. 

II. 

In his distress he wrote to Frederick William IV, who was at that time 
king of Prussia, reminding him of the refusal experienced by Frederick the 
Great at the hands ^ of his ancestor the miller, and stating * that ' if His 
Majesty now wished to obtain possession of the property, he would, in 
his present embarrassed circumstances, most willingly dispose of the mill. 
The king immediately wrote, with his own hand ^, the following reply : 

" My Dear Neighbour, 

I cannot allow you to sell the mill. It must remain in the pos- 
session of your family as long as one of your descendants survives '^, for 
the building belongs * to the history of Prussia, and is a standing^ memo- 
rial of the integrity of our judges and the impartiality of our laws. I am 
sorry, however, to hear that you are in straitened circumstances, and 
therefore send you six thousand dollars ' to pay oflF your debts, and hope 
the sum will be sufficient for the purpose. Consider me * always 

Your affectionate^® neighbour, 

Frederick William.*' 

The mill still stands, and is occupied by the ^^ descendants of the reso- 
lute miller who had the fortitude to thwart the despotic monarch in his 
desire" to improve the prospect from the windows of his palace. — 
Chambers's " Short Stories." 

1, reminding — hands « reminded him of the refusal (abf^t&gtge ^(nttoort) 
which Fred, the Gr. had received at the hands (feitend). 2, = stated. 

dy - that he would in his present embarrassed circumstances most willingly 
sell the mill, if, etc. * To obtain possession of the property ', here ba« ©c« 
ft^tl^um f&uf[i^ enoerbcn. 4, with — hand, eigml^anbtg, adj., which use after 
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* following'. 6, no(!& om, 8ebm feiti. 6, an geWreti. 7, Bteibcnb, adj.'; to, 
an. 8, %%QXtt (m.), formerly the standard coin in Germany, and equal to 

3 sh. English. 9, = I remain always. 10, here tool^twoUenb, adj. 

11, = and is still in the possession of the. 12, to thwart — desire = to 

oppose ({Id^ einet ®ad^e koiberfe^en) the desire of the despotic king. 

Section 209. 

A FBXBim IN NEED (S. 3, N. 2). 

I. 

One wet wintry night, when a gentleman was hurrying along* one of the 
crowded thoroughfares of London, his attention was arrested by a lean, 
hungry-looking dog which rushed past him. He observed that it had a 
collar* round its neck, to which a basket was attached. If it was (App. 
§ 36) a dog that ran on errands ', he thought that surely its owner would 
feed it better, and its ribs would not look so spare. Thinking that there 
was some mystery connected with the animal *, he resolved to follow it *. 
After a ® time it turned up a narrow lane into a stable-yard, where some 
coachmen and hostlers were loitering about. It then got up on its hind- 
legs, and began walking about in circles '^. The bystanders, surprised 
at this strange proceeding, formed round in a ring and looked on. It 
walked five times round, standing ^ erect, and looking fixedly before it 
like a soldier on duty ®, evidently doing its utmost ^'^ to make the company 
laugh. After taking a short rest, it began its performance " again, but 
this time on its fore-feet, pretending to stand ^^ on its (S. 43, N. 9) head. 
Tiring of this ^*, it lay down in the middle of the ring, feigning to be 
dead ^*, and going through all the convulsions of a dying dog, breathing 
heavily, panting, suffering the lower jaw to fall ", and then turning over 
motionless. It did this so well, that a woman in the crowd exclaimed : 
" Poor beast 1 " and drew her hand across her eyes ". Having lain still 
a minute, with its eyes closed, it got up and shook itself, to show that 
the performance " was over. It then went round begging on its hind- 
legs, standing " a little while before each of the spectators, and earnestly 
watching " to see whether they put their hands into their pockets or not. 
The basket round its neck had a slit in the lid, into which the coppers 
might be dropped.. 

1, to hurry along, burd^cilen, insep. comp. w. v. Place 'one — night' after 
' gentleman * ; wet = rainy ; thoroughfares = streets. 2, here ^afebanb, n. ; 

round its neck, um. 3, to run on errands, SScfcrgunQen au^'rid^ten ; and — 

spare <= and it would not look so dreadfully lean. 4, — Since the matter 

appeared very mysterious (ratl^fell^atft) to him. 6, = the animal. 6, furj ; 
turned up = ran into ; into = which led to. 7, tm ^reife. 8, = held himsetf. 
9, auf bem *4Jojlctt. 10, = and did evidently his best. 11, here = tricks, 

^unjlfiiicfe. 12, = and did (fl(i^ anjleKen) as if he stood (App. § 33). 

13, = Hereupon. 14, to feign to be dead, j!(i^ tcbt jleUen. The Present 

Participles in this passage must be rendered by the Imperfect in German. 
15, = dropped (fallen laffen) the lower jaw. 16, mit ber ^anb uber bie Slugm 

fal^rcn. 17, ©orfieaung, f. 18, jlitte jle^fen. 19, = and watched 

(beobac^ten) them quite earnestly (emftl^aft). 
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Sectio7i 210. 

A FBIEND IN NEED. 

II. 

The gentleman put in a shilling, and stooped down to read a crumpled 
piece of paper which hung loosely from the collar. It bore these words, 
written in a * shaky hand : " This is the dog of a poor man who is bed- 
ridden. It earns bread for its master. Good people, do not prevent it 
from returning to its home." On receiving (S. 65, N. i) any money, 
the poor creature returned thanks by a wag of its tail. Almost every one 
of the spectators gave the dog something, and when it had finished col- 
lecting the money, it barked once or twice, as if to say good-bye, and 
then scampered off. On entering the principal street, it quickened its 
pace ^ and the gentleman finding it impossible to keep up with it ', hailed * 
a cab, and, much to the driver's amazement *, cried : " Follow that dog." 
After a time the dog bolted up a narrow alley •, through which the cab 
could not pass ''. The gentleman alighted, and followed the dog through 
a dark close up* to the garret of a rickety dwelling. Pulling the string 
attached to the latch, the dog opened the door, and the stranger followed. 
Its master lay dying * on a wretched bed, supported ^° by the earnings of 
the faithful creature, who practised " the same tricks alone as it used to 
do under its master's superintendence. Death soon ended" the poor 
man's sufferings, and the dog followed the coffin to the grave. The 
gentleman took home the dog, but next morning the poor beast howled 
impatiently for ^ the basket to go its rounds as usual. It went with the 
pennies to the cemetery and laid them on a grave, whining ^* mournfully, 
and trying to scratch up the earth. Twice more it went out all day, and 
brought back the money for its master ; but, on finding the money un- 
touched, it lay down at full length upon the grave. The next morning 
it did not go its rounds, for it was dead — Chambers's '* Short Stories." 

1, in a = with. 2, here 8auf, m. S, to keep up with a person, glei^en 
©d^ritt wit (Sincm l^atten. 4, an'tufeti, sep. comp. str. w.tr. 5, =to the 

great amazement of the driver. 6, ^jlo^Ud^ in einen IDurd^gang l^iiiein'laufen. 

7, Vafiieren. 8, ^aifage, f. ; to = into ; rickety, baufdttig. 9, im ©terben. 

10, = and was supported (uttterl^aften or wrforgen). 11, here autf'uben. 

12, einer ©a(!^e (Dat.) ein (Inbe mad^n. 13, na(i^; 'to go one's rounds', 

here feine (Runbe toieber an'treten. 14, = whereby he whined. 

Section 211. 

MY FIRST GUINEA. 

I well remember^ when I was very young, possessing for the first time 
a guinea. I remember too that this circumstance cost me no little per- 
plexity and anxiety. As I passed along the streets, the fear of losing my 
guinea induced me oftentimes to take it out of my pocket to look at it. 
First I put' it in one pocket, then I took it out and put it in another; 
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after a while I took it out of the second pocket and placed ' it in another, 
really perplexed" what to do with it (S. 27, N. 7). 

At last my attention was arrested by a book-auction. I stepped in 
and looked about me. First one lot ^ was put up, and then another, and 
sold to the highest bidder ^ At last I ventured to the table, just as the 
auctioneer was putting up " The History of the World," in two large 
folio volumes. I instantly thrust" my hand into my (S. 43, N, 9) pocket, 
and began turning over ' my guinea, considering whether I should have 
money enough to buy this lot. The bidding proceeded ^ and at last I 
ventured to bid too. " Halloo I my little man 1" said the auctioneer, 
"whatl (S. 27, N. 7) not content with less than the world?" This 
remark greatly confused me, and drew the attention of the whole com- 
pany • toward me, who •, seeing (S. 30, N. 4) me anxious ^® to possess 
the books, refrained from bidding against me ; and so, '' The World " 
was knocked down ^^ to me at a very moderate price. 

How to get ^' these huge books home was the next consideration ^\ 
The auctioneer offered to send them, but I, not knowing what sort of 
creatures auctioneers were", determined to take them myself; so, after*' 
the assistant had tied them up, I marched out of the room with these 
huge books upon my shoulder, like Samson with the gates of Gasa, amid 
the smiles of all present. 

When I reached my home, after the servant had opened the door, the 
first person I met was my sainted mother. 

" My dear boy," she said, " what have you gof there? I thought you 
would not keep your guinea long." 

" Do not be angry, mother," said I, throwing the books down upon 
the table. " I have bought * The World * for nine shillings." 

This was on a Saturday, and I well remember sitting up*' till it was 
well-nigh midnight, turning over " this " History of the World." The 
books became my delight, and were carefully read through and through. 

When I grew older, I became at length a Christian, and my love of 
books", among other things, led me to desire to be a Christian minister ". 
To the possession of these books I attribute, in a great measure, any honours 
that have been added to my name in connection with literature. I have 
not mentioned this anecdote to gratify any foolish feeling *®, but to en- 
courage in all whom I see before me that ** love of literature which has 
afforded me such unspeakable pleasure — pleasure ^ which I would not 
have been without for all the riches of the Indies'*. — ^The Rev. Dr. 
Vaughan. 

1, Supply 'the time' here; to remember, jt(i^ erinnem, governs the Gen.; 
possessing = and possessed. 2, {leden. 8, jt4 in grof et SSerlegenl^eit 

Bejinben. 4, $artie, f. ; to put up to auction, to public sale, gut SSer^eigerung 
Bringeit, unter ben ^awwer bringcn, or gum 6jfentli(!^en SBerfauf fteflen. 5, ber 

SKeipietmbe ; to, an. 6, l^erum'brel^cn ; considering = and considered (ubec* 

le'gen, insep. comp. w. v.). 7, »ott @tatten gel^cn. 8, = of all the per- 

soijs present (bie 9lntt)efenben) ; toward, auf. 8, Finish first the clause * who 

regained from bidding against me ', and then commence the other, and use 
this construction in all cases where it can possibly be employed. 
10, We are anxious to buy the property, wir moc^ten ba^ ^eft^t^um getne faufeiu 
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Uy to knock down an article to the last bidder, etnen 9itifet Im gtiTttt ^ieitttbttt 
)u fi^lagen. 12, to get home, na^ ^ufe fc^jfen; IS^ dhtoddung, f. 

14, —but since I had not yet any experience in such matters, I determined, 
etc. 16, so, after » and when. 16, »that I sat up. 17> -and 

turned over (burd^btat'tem, insep. comp. w. v.). 18, Sieb^abmi (f.) fftr 8ft^v. 
18, = to become a Christian Minister (®etftU<^cr). 20, Supply < of vanity ' 

here. 21, » the ; of, gtt, contracted with the Dat* 01 the def. art. 

22, » a pleasure (©enuf, m.) 28, -of India. 

Section 212. 

•THE GBEEN VAtTIiTS IN DBBSDEST. 

Dresden, May 11, 1845. 

We were fortunate in seeing the Green Vaults or " Das grttne Gewdlbe,** 
a collection of jewels and costly articles^, unsurpassed in Europe (S. 7, 
N. 3, A), Admittance is only granted to six persons at a time, who pay 
a fee ' of two thalers. The customary way is to employ a " valet dc 
place '," who goes round from one hotel to another, untU he has col- 
lected the required number, when * he brings them together and conducts 
them to the keeper who has charge of the treasures. The first hall into 
which we were ushered contained works in bronze •• They were all 
small, and chosen with regard to their artistical value. The next room 
contained statues, and vases ornamented with reliefs, in ivory. The 
most remarkable work was the fall of Lucifer and his angels, containing 
ninety-two figures in all •, carved out of a single piece r/ ivory sixteen 
inches high ! It was the work of an Italian monk, and cost him many 
years of hard labour ^ 

However costly the contents of these halls (S. 27, N. 7), they were 
only an introduction to those which followed. Each one exceeded the 
other in splendour and costliness. The walls were covered to the ceiling 
with rows of goblets, vases, etc., of polished jasper, agate, and lapis 
lazuli. We saw two goblets, each prized at six thousand thalers, made 
of gold apd precious stones; also the great pearl called the Spanish 
Dwarf, nearly as large as a pullet's egg ; globes and vases cut entirely 
out of ^he mountain crystal ; magnificent Nuremberg watches and clocks, 
and a great number of figures made ingeniously of rough * pearls and 
diamonds. The seventh hall contains the coronation robes of Augustus II) 
king of Poland, and many costly specimens of canting in wood*. A 
cherry-stone is shown in a glass case, which has one hundred and twenty- 
five faces, all perfectly firiished, carved upon it ". The next room we 
entered sent back a glare of splendour" that perfectly dazzled us. It 
was all gold, diamond, ruby, and sapphire. Every case sent out a glow 
and a glitter that it seemed like a cage of imprisoned lightnings ^^ 
Wherever the eye turned it was met by a blaze of broken rainbows. 
They were there by hundreds ", and every gem was a fortune. We here 
saw the largest known onyx, nearly seven inches long, and four inches 
broad I One of the most remarkable works is the throne and court of 
Aurungzebe, the Indian king, by Dinglinger, a celebrated goldsmith of 
the last century. It contains one hundred and thirty-two figures, aV 
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of enamelled gold, and each one most perfectly and elaborately finished. 
It was purchased by Prince Augustus for fifty-eight thousand thalers, 
which was not an exorbitant sum, considering that the making of it occu- 
pied Dinglinger and thirteen workmen for seven years 1 

It is almost impossible to estimate the value of the treasures these 
halls contain. That of gold and jewels alone must be many millions of 
dollars, and the amount of labour expended on these toys of royalty is 
incredible. — Bayabd Taylor, " Views Afoot." 

1» Stoftliiihiim. 2, dintrtttdaelb, n. 8, Generally one engages a * valet 
de place ' (ein go^iiBebientet, Nom.;. 4, = and then. 5, ©ronjefat^en. 

6, im ©angen. 7, hard labour, ongejlreitgte Slrbeit. 8, here ungef^liffen. 
9, $o(gf(!tm^veiett. 10, which — it = upon which are carved 125 faces, 
which are all perfectly finished (au^gebilbet). 11, toieberjlra^fUc tton einem 
l^errli^en ®(aiige ; * perfectly *, here formli(!&. 12, kva iebew Sta^tn erftra^lte 
fo M ®(an) unt £id^t, bag e^ f^ten, ed entMniten il^m toufenb SU^e. 18, » There 
were (Qi kooren bcrt) hundreds of gems. 

Section 213. 

THE DEATH OF IiITTIiE NEIiL. 

She was dead. No sleep (S. 27, N. 7) so beautiful and calm, so free 
from trace * of pain, so fair to look upon. She seemed ' a creature fresh 
from the hand of God, and waiting for the breath of life ; not one who 
had lived and suflfered death. Her couch was dressed with here and 
there some winterberries and green leaves, gathered in a spot she had 
been used to favour. " When I die, put near me something ' that has 
loved the light, and had the sky above it always." These were her 
words. 

She was dead. Dear (S. 10, N. 2), gentle, patient, noble Nell was 
dead. Her little bird — a poor, slight thing *, the pressure of the finger 
would have crushed — ^was stirring nimbly in its cage; and the strong 
heart of its child-mistress '^ was mute and motionless for ever I Where 
were the traces of her early cares, her sufferings and fatigues? All gone*. 
Sorrow was dead, indeed in her^; but peace and perfect happiness were 
born* — imaged in her tranquil beauty and (S. 10, N. 9) profound 
repose. 

And still her former self lay there, unaltered in this change ^. Yes, the 
old fireside • had smiled upon that same sweet face ; it had passed like 
a dream through haunts of misery and care — at the door of the poor 
schoolmaster on the summer evening, before the furnace-fire upon the 
cold wet night, at the still bedside of the dying boy ", there had been 
the same mild and loving look. So shall we know the angels in their 
majesty after death. — Charles Dickens, " The Old Curiosity Shop." 

1, =from the traces. 2, « seemed to be a creature (J^reatur, f.). Fresh — 
God, erfi foeben ava bet $anb @otte« l^ervorgegangen, which use attributively before 
* creature ' ; breath, Dbcm, m. 3, bann gcbet mir tttoai wit. 4, em armfe* 
%« Mmi JDing. 5, finblt^e J&errtn, Nom. 6, Sitter »ar tterf(i^wunben. 

7, tear in i^x et^tbmj were bom, toaren bafur wiebet in i^t erjlanben; imaged in. 
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toie ed . . • Be^eugte; her tranquil beauty » her tranquil beautiful face (Slntlt^^,- 
n.). 8, Liter. = And still (bcnno^) lay her former self in this change (SSctlpanbs 
lung) unaltered there. 9, ber ^audlid^e $etb ; ' to smile upon ', here auf 

tttxxa l^ernie'berldc^eln. 10, = brother. 

Section 214. 

THE CHUiDHOOD OF BOBEBT OLIVER 

Some lineaments of the character of the man were early discerned in 
the child. There remain ' letters written by his relations when he was in 
his seventh year ; and from ' these letters it appears that, even at that 
early age, his strong will and his fiery passions, sustained by a constitu- 
tional intrepidity ^ had begun to cause great uneasiness to his family. 
" Fighting,'* says one of his uncles, " to which he is out of measure 
addicted, gives l)is temper such a fierceness and imperiousness, that he 
flies out on every occasion*." The old people of the neighbourhood 
still remember to have heard from their parents how Bob Clive climbed 
to the top of the lofty steeple of Market Drayton, and with what terror 
the inhabitants saw (S. 78, N. 14, B) him seated on a stone spout near 
the summit They also relate how he formed all the idle lads of the 
town into a kind of predatory army •, and compelled the shop-keepers 
to submit to a tribute of apples and halfpence, in consideration of which "^ 
he guaranteed the security of their windows. He was sent from school 
to school, making very little progress in his learning ®, and gaining for 
himself everywhere the character of an exceedingly naughty boy. One 
of his masters, it is said, was sagacious enough to prophesy that the idle 
lad would make a great figure in the world*. — Lord Macaulay, " Lord 
Clive." 

1, flIicBert Sorb ©(i»e, getoten ben 29. ©ejjtembev 1725, gejlorben ben 22. 9lo»embet 
1774, \XiQX ber ^egriinbet bed btitif(!^en (Reid^ed in 3nbten. 2, (S6 exijHeren nod^. 

8, au0 ; it appears, ergtebt jtd^. 4, tt>e((^e but(!^ bie t^m angeborene Unerfd^rocfen^ 

l^eit noc^ unterflii^t icurben. 5, bag er bei jeber ©elegeni^eit in ^efttgen 3orn gerdtl^. 
e. He formed of them a kind of predatory army, er bilbete au« i^nen etne 2lrt 
(Rauberbanbe. 7, in — which, ttJofiir. 8, = studies. 8, to make 

a great figure in the world, etne grof e (RoUe in ber ffiett f^)ielen. 

Section 215, 

AN ADVENTUBB WITH A IiION. 

L 

It is well * known that if one of a troop of lions is killed, the others 
take the hint *, and leave that part of the country. So ' the next time the 
herds were attacked, I went with the people, in order to encourage them 
to rid themselves of the annoyance by destroying * one of the marauders. 
We found the lions on a small hill about a quarter of a mile in length ®, 
which was covered with trees. A circle of men was formed round it, and 
they gradually closed up •, ascending pretty near to each other. Being 
down below on the plain with a native schoolmaster, named Mebalwe, a 
most excellent man (S. 53, N. 9), I saw one of the lions sitting (S. 78, 
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N. 1 4, i?) on a ftece of rock within the now-closed circle of men, Mebalwe 
fired at him before I could ^, and the ball struck the rock on which the 
-animal was sitting. He bit at the spot struck, as a dog does at a stick 
or stone thrown at him ; then leaping away •, broke through the opening 
circle, and escaped unhurt. The men were afraid to attack lum on 
account of their belief in [an] witchcraft When the circle was re-formed, 
we saw two other lions in it; but were afraid* to fire lest we should strike 
the men, and they allowed the beasts to burst through also. If (App. 
§36) the Bakatta had acted according to the custom of the country, .they 
would have speared the lions in their attempt to get out. Seeing we 
could not get ^^ them to kill one of the lions, we bent our footsteps ** 
towards the village ; in going round the end of the hill, however, I saw 
one of the beasts sitting on a piece ^rock as before, but this time he had 
a little bush in front. Being about thirty yards ^' off, I took a good aim 
at his body through the bush, and fired both barrels into it. The men 
then called out: "He is shotl he is shotl" Others cried: "He has 
been shot by another man, too ; let us go to him I " I did not see any 
one else shoot at him, but I saw the lion's tail " erected in anger behind 
the bush, and turning to the people, said : " Stop a litde till I load ^^ 
again." 

1, -= generally. 2, e« fH gur SBamung biencn laffen, 8, So, §110 nun ; 

the next time, loieberum, which place after the subject. 4, burd^ 93ertt(gun^ 
which place, with * one — marauders ', immediately after the reflective pronoun 
* jt^ *. 5, Use the attributive construction. 6, and — up, toeld^c fld^ 

aHm&l^Uc!^ ettger an einanbet an{d^loifen ; ascending = and ascended (ben ^erg l^inauf? 
^cigen). 7, elffe \^ ed tl^un fonnte. 8, =and when, hereupon, he sprang 

away, he, etc. 9, =but ventured not; lest, au^ Surest, baf; render 

'should' by the Imperf. Subj. of mogen. 10, bal^in bringen. 11, we went 

(f(i^reiten). 12, = steps ; distances are generally measured by steps in Ger- 

many. 18, a lion's tail^ ®(!^toeif, m. ; in, au0. 14, »have loaded. 

Section 216. 

AN ADVENTUBE WITH A IJON, 

II. 

When (S. 27, N. 7) in the act* of ramming down the bullets, I heard 
a shout. Starting, and looking half round, I saw the lion just in the act of 
springing * upon me. I was upon a little height ; he caught my shoulder 
as he sprang', and we both came to the ground below together. Growl- 
ing (S. 55, N. I, ttjdl^renb) horribly close to my ear, he shook me as a 
terrier dog does a rat. The shock produced a stupor sunilar to that 
which seems to be felt by a mouse after the first shake of the cat It 
caused a sort of dreaminess, in which there was * no sense of pain nor 
feeling of terror, though I was quite conscious of all that was happening. 
It was like what ^ patients, particularly under the influence of chloroform, 
describe, who see all the operation, but do not feel the knife. This sin- 
gular condition was not the result of any mental process. The shake 
annihilated fear, and allowed no sense of horror • in looking round at the 
beast. This peculiar state is probably produced in all animals killed by 
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the camivora^; and, if so', is a merciful provision by our benevolent 
creator for lessening the pain of death (S. 76, N. 22, B, i). Turning 
round to relieve myself of the weight, as he had one paw on the back of 
my head *, I saw his eyes directed to Mebalwe, who was trying to shoot 
him at sc distance of ten or fifteen yards. His gun, a flint one ^^ missed 
fire in both barrels ; the lion immediately left me, and attacking Mebalwe, 
bit ^^ his thigh. Another man, whose life I had saved before, after he 
had been tossed ^' by a buffalo, attempted to spear the lion while he was 
biting Mebalwe. He left Mebalwe, and caught this man by the shoulder ; 
but, at that moment, the bullets he had received took effect ^', and he fell 
down dead. The whole was the work of a few moments, and must have 
been his paroxysm of dying rage. In order to take out the charm from 
him, the Bakatta on the following day made a huge bonfire over his 
carcass, which was declared to be that of the largest lion they had ever 
seen. Besides crunching the bone into splinters, he left ^* eleven teeth 
wounds on the upper part of my arm. — Dr. Livingstone. 

1, ' to be in the act of doing anything ', here bei etlixii befd^&fligt fein. Read 
S. 87, N. 6, which rule applies in this case likewise. 2, * in the act of 

springing', here » about (im ^egriff) to spring. 8, as he sprang, im ©J^runge. 
with which commence the clause. 4, in — was- which possessed. 5, » 1 
found myself in that state (Suflanb, m.), which. 6, unb jlof te mir fetnm 

^(^redm eitu 7, here reigente X^iere. 8, sand if this is the case, it 

IS, etc. 9, on — head, auf meinem $iitterfoj)fe. 10, His — one, (Seine 

Slinte; to miss fire, loerfagen. U, and — bit = attacked M., and bit. etc. 

12, in bie £uft fd^leubetn. 18, to take effect, ju toixUn anfangen, 

14, gurucflaffen. 

Section 217, 

THE BUBNINQ OF MOSCOW. (Comp. S. 156, N. i.) 

I. 

On the 14th ^September, 181 2, while the rear-guard of the Russians 
were in the act (S. 216, N. i) of evacuating Moscow, Napoleon reached 
the hill called the Mount of Salvation ^, because 1'/ ts there where the 
natives kneel and cross themselves at first sight of the Holy City. 

Moscow seemed as lordly and striking" as ever, with the steeples of its 
thirty churches, and its copper domes glittering in the sun ; its palaces of 
Eastern architecture mingled with trees, and surrounded with gardens^ ; and 
its Kremlin ^ a huge triangular mass of towers,*^ something between a 
palace and a castle, which rose like a citadel out of the general * mass of 
groves and buildings. But not a chimney sent up smoke ^ not a man 
appeared on the battlements, or at the gates. Napoleon gazed * every 
moment expecting to see a train of bearded boyards arriving to (S. 19, 
N. 7) fling themselves at his feet, and place their wealth at his disposal. 
His first exclamation was : "Behold at last that celebrated city!" His 
next: "It was fulP time !" His army, less regardful of the past or the 
future ^^ fixed their eyes on the goal of their wishes, and a shout of 
" Moscow I Moscow!" passed from rank to rank. 

Bonaparte, as if unwilling to encounter the sight of the empty streets, 
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Stopped immediately on entering the first suburb. His troops were 
quartered in the desolate city. During the first few hours after their 
arrival's an obscure rumour, which could not be traced", but one of 
those which are sometimes found to get abroad before the approach of 
some awful certainty ", announced that the city would be endangered by 
fire in the course of the night '*. 

1, Nom. ber fetigma(!^eitbe ©erg.. 2, = majestic. 8, feinen xm oriental: 

Uf(!^en (Stile erbauten, mit ©dumen unb ®&tten umgeBenen $atdflen. 4, ^eml, m. 
6, einem unflel^euren, breiecfigeit, wit ttielen Xf^utrntn ttergietten ®eBdube; something — 
castle, »e((^e« jtt)if(^en einem SJakjle unb einem ©c^loife bie SKitte ^icU; which = and. 
6, = great; groves, SBaumgnHJpen. 7, = smoked ; not a man = nobody. 

8, BUcfte . . . barauf ^in. 9, «=high. 10, less — future, Liter. = which 

troubled itself (jt(^ befiimmeni) only about (um) the present (©egentoatt, f.). 
11, Here follows the predicate 'announced*. 12, = the origin of which 

could not be traced (au^flnbtg madden). See S. 4, N. 4 (man). 13, = event. 

14, » that the town during the night would be exposed to a great conflagration. 

Section 218. 

THE BUBNING OF MOSCOW. 

II. 

The report seemed to arise from* those evident circumstances 
which rendered the event probable, but no one took any notice of it, 
until' at midnight, when the soldiers were startled from their quarters 
by the report that the town was in flames (App. § 28). The memorable 
conflagration began amongst' the coachmakers* warehouses and work- 
shops in the Bazaar, which was the richest district of the city. It was 
imputed to accident, and the progress of the flames was 'subdued by the 
exertions of the French soldiers. Napoleon, who had been roused by 
the tumult, hurried to the spot * ; and when the alarm seemed at an end ^ 
he retired, not to his former quarters in the suburbs, but to the Kremlin, 
the hereditary palace of the only sovereign whom he had ever treated as 
an equal ^ and over whom his successful arms had now attained such an 
apparently'' immense superiority. Yet he did not suffer himself to be 
dazzled by the advantages he had attained, but availed himself of the 
light of the blazing Bazaar, to write to the Emperor proposals of peace 
with his own hand '. They were despatched by a Russian officer of rank, 
who had been disabled by indisposition from following the army. But 
no answer was ever returned •. 

Next day the flames had disappeared, and the French officers 
luxuriously^* employed themselves (S. 87, N. 6) in selecting out of the 
deserted palaces of Moscow, that which best pleased the fancy of each 
for his residence. At night the flames again arose in the north and 
west quarters of the city. As the greater part of the houses were built 
of wood, the conflagration spread with the most dreadful rapidity. 

1, =to have arisen from (entjiel^en (au«), conjugated with fein). 2, Supply 
* at last' here and omit the comma and the conj. 'when*. To be startled 
from one's quarters, »on feinem 9fla(^t(ager aufgefd^rccft loerben. 8, «in; 

warehouse, a&agagin, n. 4, l^erbei'eilcn. 5, =and when the danger seemed 
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to be over. 6, toie feitte«glei(^m. 7, apparentiy, tote ti fii^iett, which 

place after the adv. * now '. 8, Say * to write to the Emperor with his 

own hands (etgen^dnbi^ adj. used attributively) a letter, in which he offered him 
proposals ot peace (S. 76, N. 22, B), 9, =The same (to agree with 'pro- 

posals of peace ') remained however imanswered, 10, ^md^tlieBeubi which 

use as adj. before ' French officers'. 

Section 219. 

THE BTJBJSnNQ OF MOSCOW. 

III. 

This was at first imputed to the blazing brands [= pieces of wood] 
and sparkles which were carried by the wind; but at length it was 
observed, that, as often as the wind changed', — and it changed three 
times in that terrible night, — ^new flames broke always forth in that 
direction, where* the existing gale was calculated to direct them on" 
the Kremlin. These horrors were* increased by the chance® of explosion. 
There was, though as yet unknown to the French, a magazine of powder 
in the Kremlin ; besides that, a park of artillery, with its ammunition, 
was drawn up • under the Emperor's window. Morning (S. 3, N. 2) 
came, and with it a dreadful scene. During the whole night, the 
metropolis had glared'' with a thick and suffocating atmosphere, of 
almost palpable smoke. The flames defied the efforts of the French 
soldiery, and it is said that the fountains of the city had been rendered 
inaccessible, the water-pipes cut, and the fire-engines destroyed or 
carried off. 

Then came the reports of fire-balls having been found burning in 
deserted houses ; of men and women, that, like demons, had been seen 
openly spreading the flames, and who were said to be * furnished with 
combustibles for rendering their dreadful work more secure. Several 
wretches against* whom such acts had been charged, were seized (S. 2, N. i) 
upon, and, probably without much inquiry, were shot on the spot. While 
it was almost impossible to keep the roof of the Kremlin free of the 
burning brands which the wind showered down*^. Napoleon watched 
from the windows the course of the fire which devoured his fair conquest, 
and the exclamation burst from him" : " These are indeed Scythians 1" 

1, as — changed, bet Jebem 9Binbe«H)cd^fet ; it = the wind. 2, where = which 
through (burc^) ; to calculate, bered^nen (auf) ; read S. 87, N. 6. 3, = to. 

4^ Insert here the adv. no^. 5, = possibility ; of, ^oti, followed by the plural. 
e, =put up, auffteKcn. 7, =had been filled. 8, The Emperor is said 

to be dead, ber ^aifer foK tcbt fciti. 9, against — charged = who were (luaren) 

accused (bef^u(bigcn) of such a deed. 10, « which were carried away by 

(S. 106, N. 23) the wind in great number (SWcnge, f.)» 11» =and he ex- 

claimed involuntarily (untoiQfurUc^). 

Section 220. 

THE BUBNIKG OF MOSCOW. 

IV. 

The equinoctial gales rose higher and higher ^ upon the third night, 
and extended the flames, with which there was no longer any human 

VOL. IV. N 
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power of contending*. At the dead' hour of midnight, the KremKn 
itself was found to be on fire. A soldier of the Russian police, charged 
with being incendiary *, was turned over • to the summary • vengeance of 
the Imperial Guard. Bonaparte was then, at length, persuaded, by the 
entreaties of alt around him, to relinquish his quarters in the Kremlin, to 
which, as the visible mark of his conquest, he had seemed to cling with 
the tenacity of a lion holding a fragment of his prey. He encountered both 
difGiculty and danger in retiring from the palace, and, before he could gain 
the city gate, he had to traverse with his suite streets arched with fire ^, and 
in which the very air they breathed was suffocating. At length he gained 
the open country, and took up his abode in a palace of the Czar's called 
Fetrowsky, about a French league from the city. As he looked back on 
the fire, which, under the influence of the autumnal wind, swelled and 
surged round the Kremlin, like an infernal ocean around a sable Pande- 
monium ', he could not suppress the ominous expression : " This bodes 
us great misfortune I" 

The fire continued to triumph unopposed, and consumed in a few days 
what it had cost centuries to raise. ''Palaces and temples," says a 
Russian author, " monuments of art, and miracles of luxury, the remains 
of ages which had passed away, and those which had been the creation of 
yesterday ; the tombs of ancestors, and the nursery^cradles • of the present 
generation, were indiscriminately destroyed. Nothing was left of Moscow 
save the remembrance of the city, and the deep resolution to avenge 
its fall." . 

The fire raged till the 19th of September with unabated violence, and 
then began to slacken for want of fuel. It is said four-fifths of this great 
city were laid in ruins, — Sir Walter Scott. 

1, imwet jl&rfer toerben ; upon - during, with which commence the period. 
2, there was no longer ... of contending == could no longer contend. 
8, » quiet. 4, This man is charged with being incendiary, man Befd^ulbigt 

biefen SWann ber 93ranbjliflung. 5, fiberge'Ben, with Dat. 6, here = im- 

mediate, fcfortig, adj. 7, itber betien ))on beiben ©eiten ein Seuermeer em^^orfc^Iug. 
8, itm ein [(^mrged $anbdmcnium. (ein ^dmcnentem))el, bo^ Oleid^ be^ ©otan^). 
8, bie O^eburt^^atten, N. PI. 

Section 221. 

CHBISTHAB IN GEBMANY. 

I. 

Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Jan. 3, 1845. 

We have lately ^ witnessed the most beautiful and interesting of all 
Germaa festivals — Christmas — which is celebrated in a style truly 
characteristic of the * people. About the commencement of December, 
the Christmarkt, or fair, was opened in the Romerberg", and has 
continued to the present time. The booths, decorated with green 
boughs, were filled with toys of various kinds, among which, during 
the first days, the figure of St. Nicholas was conspicuous. There were * 
bunches of wax candles to illuminate'^ the Christmas tree, gingerbread 
with printed mottoes in poetry®, beautiful litde earthenware, basket-work. 
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and a wilderness^ ^playthings. The sixth of December, being Nicholas 
day^^ the booths were lighted up, and the square was filled with boys, 
running from one stand to another, all shouting and talking together in 
the most joyous confusion K Nurses were going around, canying the 
smaUer children in their arms, and parents bought presents decorated 
with sprigs of pine and carried them away. 

Many of the tables had bundles ^rods with gilde4 bands, which were 
to be used that evening by the persons who represented St. Nicholas. 
In the family with whom we reside, one of our German friends dressed 
himself* very grotesquely with a mask, fiir robe, and long tapering cap. 
He came in with a Imnch q/'rods, a sack, and a broom for^® sceptre. 
After we all had received our share of the beating, he threw the contents 
of his bag on the table, and while we were scrambling for the nuts and 
apples, gave us many smart raps over the fingers. In many families 
the children are made to say ^^ : '^ I thank you ^\ Herr Nicholas," and the 
rods are hung up in the room until Christmas, to keep them in good 
behaviour". This" was only a forerunner of the " Christkindchen's " 
coming. The Nicholas is the punishing spirit, and the " Christkindchen " 
the rewarding one. 

I9 !urgUd^. 2, Render ' of the ' by the Dat. of the def. art., and use the 

attributive construction for * truly — people *. 8, auf bem Stontttberge, a 

large square ($(a(, m.) in the City. 4, Qli taKtren bort. 6, gur (Sxf 

leuJ^tung. 6,= verses. 7, « great number, SKenojc, f. 8, = excitement. 
0, ftd^ 9et!(eiben. 10, aid. 11, \aft man bie ^inber fagen. 12, dud^. 

13, um bie Stidntn baron gu erinnem, ftd^ gut gu betragen. 14, IDec @t. (S. 103, 

N. 33) 9lico(audtag; forerunner, SSorfeier, f. 

Section 222. 

CHBI8TMA8 IN GEBMAlEnr. 

II. 

When this time was over, we all began preparing secredy our presents 
for Christmas. Every day there was^ a consultation about the things 
which should be obtained '. It was so arranged that we should inter- 
change presents, but nobody must' know beforehand what he would 
receive. What pleasure there was in all these secret purchases and pre- 
parations 1 Scarcely anything was thought or spoken of but Christmas, 
and every day the consultations became more numerous and secret The 
trees were bought some time before-hand, but as we Americans were to 
witness the festival for the first time, we were not allowed to see them 
prepared, in order that the effect might be as great as possible. The 
market in the Romerberg Square grew constantly larger and more bril- 
liant. Every night it was illuminated with lamps and thronged with 
people. Quite a forest sprang up in the street before our door. The old 
stone house opposite, with the traces of so many centuries on its dark 
face, seemed to stand in the midst of a garden. It was a pleasure to go 
out every evening and see the children rushing to and fro, shouting and 
selecting toys from the booths and talking all the time of the Christinas 

ir 2 
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that was so near (S. 48, N. 6). The poor people went with * their little 
presents hid under their cloaks, lest their children might see them ; every 
heart was glad, and every countenance wore a smile of secret pleasure. 

Finally, the day before Christmas arrived. The streets were so full, 
I* could scarcely make my way through', and the sale of trees went on'' 
more rapidly than ever. These were * usually branches of pine or fir, 
set upright • in a little miniature garden of moss. When the lamps were 
lighted at night, our street had the appearance of an illuminated garden. 
We were prohibited from entering the rooms upstairs in which the grand 
ceremony was to take place, being obliged " to take our seats in those 
arranged for the guests, and to await with impatience the hour when the 
*^ Christklndchen " should call us. 

1, ftatt'flnben. 2, -procured, anfti^ajfett. 8, =but that nobody 

should. 4,, went with » had. 5, =that I. 6, to make one's 

way through, fld^ einen SEBeg buK^ bie SKenge bal&nen. 7, »on jlatten gel&en. 

8, bejlcl^en (a««), 9,ti>el^e . • . l^ineingejlent toaren. 10, « and were obliged^ 

Section 223. 

CHBISTMAS rCT QEBMANY. 

III. 

Several relatives of the family came (S. 104, N. 19), and, what was more 
agreeable, they brought with them five or six children. I was anxious to 
see how they would view the ceremony ^. Finally, in the midst of an 
interesting conversation, we heard the bell ringing at the head of the 
stairs. We all started up, and made for " the door. I ran up the steps 
with the children at my heels, and at the top met* a blaze of dazzling 
light, coming from the open door. In each room stood a great table, on 
which presents were arranged, amid flowers and wreaths. From ^ the 
centre rose the beautiful Christmas tree, covered with wax tapers to the 
very top, which made the room nearly as light as day •, while every bough 
was hung with sweetmeats and gilded nuts. The children ran shouting 
around the table, hunting^ their presents, while the older persons had 
theirs pointed out to them. I had a little library of German authors as 
my share; and many of the others received quite valuable gifts. 

But how beautiful was the heartfelt joy that shone on every counte- 
nance I As each one discovered his presents, he embraced the givers, and 
it was a scene of unmingled joy *. It is a glorious feast, this Christmas 
timel What a chorus from happy hearts went up on that evening to 
Heaven I Full of poetry and feeling, and glad associations, it is here 
anticipated with delight, and leaves a pleasant memory behind it. We 
may laugh at such simple festivals at home, and prefer to shake our- 
selves loose from every shackle • that bears the rust of the past, but we 
should certainly be happier if some of these beautiful old customs were 
better honoured. They renew the bond of feeling^** between families and 
fi-iends, and strengthen their kindly sympathy ; even life-long associates 
require occasions of this kind to freshen the tie that binds them together". 
— Bayard Taylor, " Views Afoot," 
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1, ta)te fie fl(^ bei bent %t^t Benel^men toitrbm. 2, at the head of, oBen auf. 

8, = ran towards. 4, » found. 5, -In; rose » stood. 6, as — 

day, tagc^l^eK; 'to make', here ttUvt^Un. 7, »and searched for (na^). 

8, « em)}fangen. 0, Use this noun in the pi., ffeffeln ; bears » bear. 

10» =love ; to — together, vaa bad {te i^etbinbenbe 93anb fe^er )tt f^itrgen. 
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irBW-YEAB*S EVE (S. 153, N. i) IN aiSBMANT. 

New- Year's Eve is also favoured with a peculiar celebration * in Ger- 
many. Everybody remains up and makes himself merry until midnight. 
The Christmas trees are again lighted, and while the tapers are binning 
out, the family play for ' articles which they have purchased and hung on 
the boughs. It is so arranged that each one shall win as much as he 
gives, and the change ' of articles creates much amusement One of 
the ladies rejoiced in the possession of a red silk handkerchief and a 
cake of soap, while a cup and saucer and a pair of scissors fell to my lot. 
As midnight drew near, the noise became louder in the streets, and com- 
panies of people, some of them * singing in chorus, passed by on their 
way to the Zeil ^ Finally, it struck a quarter to twelve, the windows 
were opened, and every one waited anxiously for the clock to strike 
twelve. At the first sound, such a cry arose as one may imagine when 
thirty or forty thousand persons all set their lungs going' at once. 
Everybody in the house, in the street, over the whole city, shouted : 
"ProstNeujahr^l" 

In families, all the members embrace each other, with wishes of hap- 
piness for the new year. Then the windows are thrown open, and they 
cry to their neighbours or those passing by. 

After we had exchanged congratulations, three of us set out for the 
Zeil. The streets were full of people, shouting to one another and 
to those standing at the open windows. We failed not to cry: '' Frost 
Neujahrl" wherever we saw a damsel at the window, and the words 
came back to us more musically than we sent them. Along the Zeil 
the spectacle was most singular. The great wide street was filled with 
companies of men, marching up and down, while from the mass rang up 
one deafening, unending shout, that seemed to pierce the black sky 
above. The whole scene looked stranger and wilder in the flickering 
light of the swinging lamps', and I could not help thinking it must re- 
semble a night in Paris, during the French Revolution. — ^Batakd Tatlor, 
" Views Afoot." 



1, is — celebration = is celebrated in (attO a peculiar way. 2, ttnt. 

8, Slaufc^ or 9initan\(b, m. 4, = of whom some were. B, bie 3ei( is 

one of the principal streets in Frankfort %/M. 6, to set going, in 

Sctocgimg fcjjfit. 7, Propcriy: profit 9ttttiafftl A happy New- Year to 

you ! 8, Before the introduction of gas, the lamps bung in the middle 

of the street on ropes whicfa were attached to the bouses on both sides of the 
street. 
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Section 225. 

THE TWO BOBBERS. 
I. 
We often condemn in others what we practise ourselves. 

(Alexander the Great in his tent. A man with a fierce countenance, 
chained and fettered, brought before him.) 

Alexander. — What, art thou the Thracian robber, of whose exploits I 
have heard so much ? 

Robber. — I am a Thracian, and a soldier. 

Alexander. — ^A soldier ? — a thief, a plunderer, an assassin I the pest 
of the country I I could honour thy courage, but I must detest and 
puni^ thy crimes. 

Robber. — What have I done of which ydu can complain*? 

Alexander. — Hast thou not set at defiance my authority, violated the 
public peace, and passed thy life * in injuring the persons ' and proper- 
ties of thy fellow-subjects *? 

Robber.— Alexander ! I am your captive. I must hear what you 
please to say, and endure what you please to inflict. But my soul is 
unconquered ; and if I reply at all '^ tD your reproaches, I will reply like 
a free man. ' 

Alexander. — Speak freely. Far be it fi*om me to take • the advantage 
of my power, to silence those with whom I deign to converse ! 

Robber. — I must then answer your question by another. How have 
you passed your life ? 

Alexander. — Like a hero. Ask Fame ^, and she will tell you. Among 
the brave, I have been the bravest ; among sovereigns, the noblest ; 
among conquerors, the mightiest. 

1, ^^d) iiBer ttmaS beflagen. Use the 2nd person Plural when the robber ad- 
dresses Alexander. 2, unb bein Seben bamit ju^ebtad^t. 89 = the personal 
safety. 4, beiner S^lebenmenfd^cn. 5, uber^au^jt. 6, = to use. 

7, * Fame,* here gawa, bie ©ottin be« Olul^wcd. Fame, or Fama, was a poetical 
deity, represented as having wings and blowing a trumpet. A temple was 
dedicated to her by the Romans. 

Seaion 226. 

THE TWO BOBBEBS. 
II. 

Robber. — And does not Fame speak of me too? Was there (S. Sz, 
N. 7) ever a bolder captain of a more valiant band ? Was there ever — 
but I scorn to boast. You yourself know that I have not been easily 
subdued. 

Alexander. — Still, what are you but a robber, a base, dishonest 
robber ? 

Robber. — ^And what is a conqueror ? Have not you, too, gone about 
the earth ^ like an evil genius, blasting ^ the fair fruits of peace and in- 
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dostiy, plmideniig, ravaging, killing* withoat law, without justice, merely 
to gratify an insatiable lust for dominion ? All that I have done to a 
single district with a hundred followers, you have done to whole n ions 
with a hundred thousand. If I have stripped individuals ^ you (S. 27, 
N. 8) have ruined kings and princes. If I have burned a few hamlets, 
you have desolated the most flourishing kingdoms and cities of the earth. 
What is then the difference *, but that, as you were bom a king, and I a 
private man *, you have been able to become a mightier robber than I ? 

Alexander. — ^But if I have taken like a king, I have given like a king. 
If I have subverted empires, I have founded greater. I have cherished* 
arts, commerce, and philosophy. 

Robber. — ^I, too, l^ve freely given to the poor, what I took from the 
rich. I have established order and discipline among the most ferocious 
of mankind^ and have stretched out my protecting arm over the oppressed. 
I know, indeed, little of the philosophy you talk of; but I believe neither 
you nor I will ever atone to the world for the mischiefs we have done. 

Alexander. — Leave me 1 — Take off his chains, and use him well. 
Are we, then, so much like ? — ^Alexander and a Robber ? — Let me re- 
flect •. — ^Dr. Aikin. 

1» ^to go about the earth' here Hbtt bie (Srbe f^n'^xtf^ conjugated with fctn. 
2, = to (um • . - gu) blast, oemu^ten. 8, = Have you not plundered, ravaged 
and killed. 4, = robbed common citizens. 6, SSe^e^t bcnn gtoifi^ un< 

Beibeit ein onberer Unterfd^ieb al^ ber, bag; followed by 'you have — than I', ac- 
cording to S. 211, N. 9. 6, = common citizen* ?» here — protected. 
8, = of all men. 9, 3^ toiU bariibtt mdfttnUiu 

Section 227. 

A TOUCHIira SCENE AT SEA. 

L 

Two weeks ago* on board an English steamer, a little Aigged boy, 
aged nine years, was discovered on the fourth day of the voyage oui 
from Liverpool to New York, and carried before ihe first mate, whose 
duty it was to deal with such cases. When questioned as to his object 
in being stowed away ', and who brought him on board, the boy, who had 
a beautiful sunny face, and eyes that looked like the very mirrors of truth, 
replied that his stepfather did it, because he could not afibrd ^ to keep 
him, nor to pay his passage ou^ to Halifax, where he had an aunt who * 
was well oflF, and to whose house he was going. The mate did not 
believe the story, in spite of the winning face and truthful '^ accents of 
the boy. He had seen too much of stow-aways • to be easily deceived 
by them, he said ; and it was his firm conviction that the boy had been 
brought on board and provided with food by the sailors. The little 
fellow was very roughly handled in consequence. Day by day he was 
questioned and re-questioned, but always with the same result. He did 
not know a sailor on board, and his father alone had secreted him, and 
given him the food which he ate. At'' last the mate, wearied by the 
boy's persistence in the same story, and perhaps a little anxious to 
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inculpate the sailors, seized him one day by the collar, and dragging 
him to the fore', told him that (S. 211, N. 9) unless he would teU 
the truth in ten minutes from that time, he would hang him from the 
yard-arm. 

1, 95or »iergel^n %a^tn, after which place predicate and subject [one dis- 
covered], since, as a rule, only one part of the adjuncts to the predicate 
should be placed before it 2, as — away » toarum et aufiJ ®(£iff gefd^mnggeft 
fei (App. §§38 and 30). S, I cannot afford to keep you, tneine ^ittel q^ 

flatten mir ni^t, bi^ }u etndl^ren, 4, The relative clause * who — off* may be 
avoided by using the adjective ' too^l^oBenb ' before * aunt '. 6, here glaub? 

tofirbig ; accents, @prad^. 6, * the stow-away ' may perhaps be rendered 

by ber Singtfd^muggeltc. 7, It will easily be seen that, on account of the 

length of this period and of the many dependent clauses contained therein, 
it requires an altogether different form of construction in German. The 
author will, however, refrain from indicating the form to be used, the student 
being by this time expected to have attained sufficient skill and practice for 
dealing with such cases. 8, aufis ^orbectl^eU bed ©d^ijfed. 



Section 228. 

A TOUCHING SCENE AT SEA. 

II. 
He then made him sit down under it on the deck. All around him 
were the passengers and sailors of the watch, and in front of him stood 
the inexorable mate, with his chronometer in his hand, and the other 
officers of the ship by his side. It was the finest sight, said our informants 
that he ever beheld — to see the pale, proud, sorrowful face of that noble 
boy, his head erect, his beautiful eyes bright through the tears that 
suffused them. When eight minutes had fied^ the mate told him he 
had but two minutes to live, and advised him to speak the truth and save 
his life ; but he replied with the utmost simplicity and sincerity by asking 
(S. Ill, N. 6) the mate if he might pray. The mate said nothing, but 
nodded his head, turned as pale as a ghost ^ and shook with trembling 
like a reed with * the wind. And there, all eyes turned on him, the brave 
and noble little fellow, this poor waif, whom society owned not, and 
whose own stepfather could not care for him — there he knelt, with 
clasped hands, and eyes turned up to heaven, while he repeated ^ audibly 
the Lord's Prayer, and prayed the Lord Jesus to take him to heaven. 
There then occurred (S. 104, N. 19) a scene as at Pentecost Sobs 
broke* from the strong hard hearts, as the mate sprang forward to 
the boy, and kissed and blessed him, and told him how sincerely he 
believed his story, and how glad he was that he had been willing 
enough to face death ^ and to sacrifice his life for the truth of his 
word. — Rev. E. Davies. 

1, Place 'said — informant (here ©ewdl^rdmann, m.) ' after * that — beheld '. 
% « were over. 8, as — ghost, geijlerMeid^. 4, =in. 6, » said; 

audibly = aloud. 6, ($in (Sd^lu^^en entrant ft^ followed by the Dat. 7» to 
face death, bem Xobe iva 9ltttU| fi^auen, or bem Sobe Xro| bieten. 
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Section 229. 

AS OnATlGN ON THE FOWEIB OF HABIT. 

I. 

I will now speak of a habit which I believe ^ is, more than any othen 
debasing, degrading, and embrating to man ', both ' physically, intellec- 
tually, and morally. I am not going to give you an address *yi<// of my 
&vourite theme [temperance], but I must speak of it *. I must speak of 
it before this assembly, for I shall never see you again till we meet on 
that day when we shall see things as they are '. Let me then speak of 
one habit which, in its power, and'' influence, and' fascination, seems to 
rear its head like a Goliath or Saul above all its kindred agencies of 
demoralization ; I allude to ' the habit of using intoxicating liquors as a 
beverage, until that habit becomes a fascination ^\ You will allow me 
to give " my opinions upon these points freely. I consider drunkenness 
not merely to be a moral evil, but also a physical evil, and ^' it depends a 
great deal more upon the temperament, and the constitution, and dispo- 
sition of the young man, whether if he falls into the drinking usages of 
society, it becomes a habit or not, than it does upon his strength of mind 
or firmness of purpose ^'. 

Take a young man, and he shall be full of fire^^ and poetry. He 
shall be ^'^ of a nervous temperament and generous heart ; fond of society, 
and open and manly in everything he does. Every one loves him. 
That is the man most liable to become intemperate. 

1, »as I believe. 2, is ... to man, auf ben SWenf^tn toirft. 8, 'both', 
f^itx unb gtoar. 4, to give an address to a person, (Smm tint (Rebe f^alttn ; of, 
uber. 6, id^ mufi badfe(be abet toenigflen^ Umf^xtn (allude to). 6, Render 

* for — are' Liter. = for we shall see one another only (S. 109, N. 5) on that 
day, when (too) we shall see (fci^auen) the things in their true form (®efialt, f.). 
?» «■ in its. 8, = and its. 9, = I mean; of using — 

beverage = of drinking intoxicating liquors. 10, until — fascination, bid 

bicfe ®ttoof^nfit\t tintn gauberl^aften (Reij auf ben fD^enfd^en audubt. 11, = express. 
12, Say 'and when a young man once follows the general habit of taking in- 
toxicating liquors, it depends, etc' 13, his — purpose, feinc ®ei(lc«;obet 
3BiI(cn«hap. 14, = who is full of (^oKtr) fire. 16, The student will 
do well to omit the words ' He shall be ' and join this period to the pre- 
ceding one. 

Sec/ton 230. 

AS OBATION ON THE FOWEB OF HABIT. 

II. 

• 

He enters * into the outer circle of the whirlpool, and throws care to 
the winds'. There he thinks to stay, but he gets nearer and nearer 
to the fatal gulf, until he is swept into the vortex before he dreamed of 
danger. This thing, habit ^ comes gradually. Many a man who has 
acquired * a habit of drinking, but does not exactly proceed to excess *, 
is rescued simply by possessing certain physical qualities which his poor 
unfortunate fiiend had not You say : " I am not so foolish as to become 
a drunkard 1" So He thought once. You say: " I can leave it off* when 
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I like," as if He at first had not had (App. § 33) the power to leave it off 
when he liked. You say: "I have too sound an intellect to become 
a drunkard/' as if He were bom without an intellect You say : " I have 
too much pride in myself, too much self-respect," as if He were not once 
as proud as yoa'' The way men acquire this habit, is by looking on 
those ^ who proceed to excess as naturally inferior to themselves. The 
difference between you and the drunkard is just this, that you could leave 
off^ the habit, but won't;, he would' with all his heart and soul, but 
cannot I tell you, young men ^^, that while the power of a bad habit 
is stripping you of nerve [pL], and (S. 10, N. 9) energy, and freshness of 
feeling ^^, it does not destroy your responsibility. You are accountable 
to God for every power, and talent, and influence with which you have 
been endowed. 

1, = approaches. S, to throw care to the winds, ji(!^ f eine ^otgen ma(!^ett« 

8, » What one calls habit. 4, to acquire a habit, in eine ©etool^n^eit t)erfaUen. 
6, ber biefftte iebo(^ eigenttic^ ni^t ubertreibt. 6, to leave off^ auftoren. 7, = by 
considering (^dten) those ; to proceed to excess, {t(^ bent Ubermaf ergeBen ; as — 
themselves = as (fiitr) being worse than themselves. 8, here oufgeBen. 

9, » and that he would give it up. 10, Conunence the period with ' Young 
men '. U, ®efu^l«fcif(^e, f. , 

Section 231. 

AN OBATION ON THE FOWEB OF HABIT. 

III. 

If you say : " Should I find the practice by experience to be injurious, 
I will give it up," surely that is not common sense ^. You might as well 
say : " I will put my hand into the nest of the ratdesnake, and when I 
find out that he has stuck his fangs into me', I will draw it out and get 
cured." 

I remember riding from' Buffalo to the Niagara Falls, and said to a 
gentleman: "What river is that, Sir?" "That," he said, "is Niagara 
River *." " Well, it is a beautiful stream," said I, " bright, and fair, and 
glossy; how far off are the rapids*?" "Only a mile or two," was the 
. reply. " Is it possible that (S. 66, N. 15) only a mile or two from us we 
shall find the water in the turbulence which it must show when near the 
falls?" "You will find it so. Sir." And so I did find it; and that first 
sight of the Niagara I shall never forget. Now, launch your boat on 
that Niagara river; it is bright, smooth, beautiful, and glossy. There 
is a ripple at the bow •, and the silvery wake "^ you leave behind adds to 
your enjoyment. Down the stream you glide; oars, sails, and helm 
are in proper trim, and you set out' on your pleasure excursion*. 
Suddenly some one cries out from the bank: "Young men, ahoy**'!" 
" What is it " !"— " The rapids are below you ^^ !"— " Ha, ha I we have 
heard of the rapids, but we are not so foolish as to get there ^'. If we 
go [=If it goes] too fast, then up with the helm", then set the mast in 
the socket", hoist the sail, and speed to land". Then on", boys; 
don't be alarmed — there's no danger !" 
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I9 = reasonable. S, stuck — me » bitten me. 8, riding from = that 

I during a journey from ; change ^ and said to ' into 'asked '. 4, Use the 

def. art. 5, bit ©tromfc^neUen. 6» IDotf SBaffcr fr&nfctt ^<^ am IBng M 93ootel. 
7, JheltDafier, n. 8, ' to set out on ', here an'trrtcn, v. tr. 9, Seignugnnd^tour. 

10, D^oi! of which pronounce every vowel separately and slowly in the 
German way. 11, SBod gieHtf. 12, are below you, ^nb bort unten nid^t 
toeit t)on eu^ ! 18, as — there, fo tont gu fafyctn. 14, bann f^nett ba^ 
©teuemiber (inetn. 16, bann xidftm mc bat 9)9a^ auf. 16, unb eUm and 
£anb I 17, IDa^ nvr tntnet voncarttf. 

6V^://i?» 232. 

AN OBJlTLON OJSr THE FOWEB OF HABIT. 

IV. 

" Young men, ahoy, /here /" — " What is it ?" — " The rapids are below 
you !" — " Ha, ha ! we will laugh and quaff; all things delight us. What 
care we for the future ? No man ever saw it ' Sufficient for the day is 
the evil thereof ^' We will enjoy life while we may"; we will catch 
pleasure as it flies. This is enjoyment ; time enough ^ to steer out of 
danger when we are driving swiftly with the current." — " Young men, 
ahoyl" — "What is it?" — "Beware! Beware! The rapids are below 
you!" — Now you see water foaming^ all around you. — See how fast you 
pass that point! — Up with the helm! — Now turn"! — Pull hard* — 
quick ! — quick ! — ^puU for your lives ! — pull till ^ the blood starts from the 
nostrils, and the veins stand like whipcord upon the brow 1 Set the mast 
in the socket ! hoist the sail ! Ah, ah ! — it is too late ! Shrieking, 
cursing, howling, blaspheming, over you go • ! — ^Thousands go over the 
rapids of Intemperance • every year, through the power of evil habit, 
crying out all the while" : "When I find out that it is injuring me, I 
will give it up ! " The power of evil habit, I repeat, is fascinating ^\ is 
deceptive; and man may go on arguing and coming to conclusions 
while on the way down to destruction ". — J. B. Gough. 

1, dd ifl gtnug, baf ein iegli^or Za^ feine etgnic $(age f^U I 2, fo tange 

toir c^ n0(^ !onnen. 8, ed bCeibt un0 tux^ 3eit gtnug.. 4, fc^&umenbel 

S03afftr, 5, * to turn ', here um'fel^ten. 6, Pull, flUubett ; * hard *, here 

au^ fielBcdfrdftcn. 7, Supply the pron. eu4 here ; starts = streams ; from 

the nostrils, ava bet 9lafe. 8, {tiiT)t i^r in ben ^bgrunb l^inunter ! 9, Xrunf^ 
\ud)t, f., seems to be the right expression here, although the dictionaries 
translate the word by tlnmafigfeit, f., and ^otUtti, f. 10, unb rufen immer. 

11, here befhirf enb ; is = and. 12, and — destruction » and often we are 
still occupied with arguing a matter (eine ®a6e grunblici^ }n erortem) in order 
to come (gcfangen) to a definite conclusion, wnen we are (jl(^ bejlnben) already 
on the way to destruction (93erberben, n.). 

Section 233. 

A CUBIOUS STOBY^ 

I. 

We heard a curious story * at Tristan * about two Germans who had 
settled nearly two years before on Inaccessible Island '. Once a year. 
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about the month ^December, the Tristan men go* to the two outlying 
islands to pick up the few seals which are* still to be found there. On 
two of these occasions they had seen the Germans, and within a few 
months smoke had risen from the island, which they attributed ^ to their 
having fired (S. 161, N. 21) some of the brushwood; but as they had 
seen or heard nothing of them since, they thought the probability was 
that they had perished. Captain Nares * wished to visit the other islands, 
and to ascertain the fate of the two men was an additional object in 
doing so ^ 

Next morning we were close under Inaccessible Island, the second in 
size of the little group of three. The ship was surrounded by multitudes 
of penguins ^ and as few of us had any previous personal acquaintance 
with this eccentric form of life •, we followed their movements with great 
interest. The penguin as a rule swims under water, rising now and then 
and resting on the surface, like one of the ordinary water-birds, but more 
frequently with its body entirely covered, and only lifting its head from 
time to time to breathe. 

The structure of Inaccessible Island is very much the same as Tristan, 
only the pre-eminent feature ^* of the latter, the snowy cone, is wanting. 
A wall of volcanic rocks, about the same height as the clifjf at Tristan, 
and which one is inclined to believe to have been at one time con- 
tinuous with it, entirely surrounds Inaccessible Island, falling for the 
most part sheer ^^ into the sea, and it seems that it slopes sufficiently 
to allow a tolerably easy ascent to the plateau on the top at one point 
only. 

1, This story is taken from Mr. W. J. J. Spry's most interesting account, 
of * The Cruise of the Challenger '. The Tristan d* Acunha group of islands 
(bie Grfrif(i^un9«infeln), so named from the Portuguese navigator who discovered 
it early in the i6th century, lies in mid-ocean, about 1300 miles south of 
St. Helena and 1500 miles west of the Cape of Good Hope, nearly on a line 
between the Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn ; it is thus probably the 
most isolated and remote of all the abodes of men. The group consists of 
the larger Island of Tristan and two smaller islands — Inaccessible Island, about 
18 miles south-west from Tristan, and Nightingale Island, twenty miles south 
of the main island. Tristan only is permanently inhabited, the other two are 
visited from time to time by sealers. In the year 1829 Tristan was inhabited 
by 27 families ; in 1836 it possessed a population of 42 ; in 1852 the population 
had risen to 85, and in 1867 this number was only exceeded by one. 2, $[uf 
ber Snfel Xrtilan, which place at the head of the period ; about, uber^ with Ace. 
8, The author finds that the best German maps use the English name of ' In- 
accessible Island * unaltered. This is also the case with ' Nightingale Island '• 
4, fal^ten : Ho go', when used in the sense of 'travelling, riding (in a 
carriage), driving, sailing, etc.', is mostly rendered by tetfett (gener- 
ally used for greater distances) or by fal^tett. When used in the 
sense of ' riding on horseback,' it is rendered by teitetl. 6, = which 
they attributed to the circumstance. 6, Captain Nares was the commander 
of * The Challenger ' at that time. 7, and — so = and as he was anxious 

(begierig) to ascertain (erforfd^en) the fate of the two men, the voyage [there, 
bal^in] was at once determined upon. 8, bet $influin, pi. e. 9, with — 

life, mit btefer eigentl^umUd^en SScgelart. 10, » the characteristic peculiarity. 

II9 "Straight. 
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Section 234. 

A CUBIOUa 8TOB7. 
II. 

There is a shallow bay m which the ship anchored in fifteen fathoms 
on the east side of the island; and there, as in Tristan, a narrow belt of 
low ground, extending for about a mile along the shore, is interposed 
between the cliff and the sea. A pretty waterfall tossed itself down, 
about the middle of the bay, over the cliff from the plateau above. A 
little way down it was nearly lost in spray, like the Staubbach of 
Schaffhausen, and collected itself again into a rivulet \ where it regained 
the rock at the lower level. A hut built of stones and clay, and roofed 
with spars and thatch, lay in a little hollow* near the waterfall, and the 
two Germans, in excellent health and spirits, but enraptured at the sight 
of the ship and longing for a passage an3rwhere out of the island, were * 
down on the beach, waiting for the first boat Their story is a curious 
one *, and as Captain Nares agreed ° to take them to the Cape, we had 
ample time to get an account of their adventures, and to supplement 
from their experience such crude notions of the nature of the place as we 
could gather during our short stay •. 

Frederick and Gustav Stoltenhoff are sons of a dyer in Aix-la-Chapelle 
{^a^tvl). Frederick, the elder, was employed in a merchant's ofiice in 
Aix-la-Chapelle at the time of the Franco-German war (1870). He was 
called on to serve in the German army, where he attained the rank of a 
lieutenant, and took part in the siege of Metz and Thionville. At the 
end of the campaign he was discharged, and returned home to find his 
old situation filled up. 

1, geflaltete <t(^ iebo(!^ koieber gu einem !(etnen fBa^it. 2» S^ertiefutig, f. 

8, = stood. Consult S. 5, N. 2. 4, -=very ftoAfi) curious. 6, •granted 
them their request. 6, Let the student endeavour to construe this pas- 

sage by means of the attributive construction, which will prove excellent 
practice* 

Section 235. 

A CUBIOnS 8TOB7. 

III. 
In the meantime, his younger brother, Gustav, who was a sailor and 
had already made several trips, had joined^ on the ist of August, 1870, 
at Greenock, as an ordinary seaman, the English ship " Beacon Light," 
bound for Rangoon. On the way out', the cargo, which consisted of 
coal, caught fire * when they were from ^ six to seven hundred miles 
north-west of Tristan d' Acunha, and for (S. 166, N. 10) three days all 
hands " were doing their utmost to extinguish the fire. On the third day, 
the hatches, which had been battened down, to exclude the air, blew up •, 
the main hatch carrying overboard'' the second mate who had been 
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Standing on it at the time of the explosion. The boats had been pro- 
visioned beforehand, ready to leave the ship. Two of the crew were 
drowned through one of the boats being swamped ^ and the survivors, to 
the number of sixteen, were stowed in the long-boat. Up to this time 
the ship had been nearing Tristan with a fau- wind at the rate of six 
knots an hoiu' ^^, so that ^ey had now only about three hundred miles 
to go. They abandoned the ship on Friday ; on Saturday afternoon they 
sighted Tristan, and on the following day a boat came ofif to their assistance 
and towed them ashore. 

The shipwrecked crew remained for eighteen days at Tristan d' Acunha, 
during which time they were treated with all kindness and hospitality. 
They were relieved by the ill-fated ** Northfleet," bound for Aden with 
coal, and Gustav Stoltenhofif found his way back to Aix-la-Chapelle. 

1, to join a ship, ^d^ einem @(^tffe ))er]^cuem. 2, <» On the voyage thither 

(borti^tn). 8, to catch fire, in SBranbgeratBen. 4, = about, ungefa^r. 

6, 'all hands', here = all sailors, bte gan^e ^an^qa.% alle fD^atrcfen, aUe @(]^if^leute. 
69 in bte Sufi fprenaen ; the hatches, bie iuttn ; the main hatch, bie grof e £ufe. 

7, = and the main natch carried overboard (fihtt Sorb fd^(rubcrn). 8, = through 
the sinking of one of the boats. 9, 'at the rate of, referring to the 
rapidity of motion, is rendered by 'tttit einet ®ci&neUi0fett Wn% but when 
referring to price, is generally rendered by ' §ttm ^tcife tfott'. 10, an 
hour, in bet ^tunbe, pet ^tunbe, or bie ^tutibe. He receives 20 marks 
a week, tx txifiU 20 Wlaxt bie SBo(^e (or kucd^entU^). 

Section 236. 

A CUBIOUS 8TOB7. 
IV. 

During his stay at Tristan he heard that a large number of seals were 
to be had among the islands ^, and he seems to have been greatly pleased 
with the Tristaners and to have formed a project of returning there. 
When he got home, his brother had just got back from the war and 
was unemployed ; he infected him with his notion ", and the two agreed ' 
to join in a venture to Tristan to see what they could (App. § 33) make* 
by seal-hun\ing and barter. 

They accordingly sailed for' St. Helena in August 187 1, and on the 
6th of November left St. Helena for Tristan in an American whaler 
bound on a cruise • in the South Atlantic. The captain of the whaler, 
who had been often at Tristan d'Acunha, had some doubt of the re- 
ception which the young men would get^ if they went as permanent 
settlers' there, and he spoke so strongly of the advantages of Inaccessible 
Island, on account of the greater productiveness of the soil, and of its 
being the centre • of the seal-fishing, that they changed their plans and 
were landed on the west side of Inacc&sible Island on the 27th of 
November 187 1, — eariy in summer. A quarter of an hour after, the 
whaler departed, leaving them the only inhabitants of one of the most 
remote spots on the face of the earth. They do not seem, however, to 
have been in the least depressed by their isolation. 
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The same day the younger brother clambered up to the plateau with 
the help of the tussock grass *^ in search of goats or pigs, and remained 
there sdl night, and on the following day the two set to work to build 
themselves a hut for shelter. They had reached the end of their voyage 
by no means unprovided, and the inventory of their belongings " is 
curious. 

1, in bet Ocjaenb b« 3nfc(iu 2, -he persuaded (getolnnen, str. v. tr.) his 

brother for his plM. 8, iiBcrein fonunen ; to join — to Tristan = to under- 

take the adventurous voyage to Tristan. 4, = earn. 6, = to. 6, The 
vessel is bound on a cruise m the Atlantic, bad <S(^iff i^ baju Befiimmt, im atlam 
tif^en Djtan um^erjuheugni. 7, had — get* doubted (jtotifelte baron) that 

the young men would be kindly (jreunbUt^) received (anfhe^men). Use the 

active voice with * mon'. 8, He went there as a permanent settler, n 

lieg ^d^ bott banemb nieber. 9, —and of its central (central) position for seal- 

fishing. 10, bod lluffodgrad. 11, here ^feligfeitcn, Nom. PI. 

Seciion 237. 

A CUBIOnS 8TOB.7. 
V. 

They had an old whale-boat ^ which they had bought at St. Helena, 
with mast, sails, and oars, three spars for a roof, a door, and a glazed 
window ; a wheel-barrow, two spades and a shovel, two pickaxes, a saw, 
a hammer, two chisels, two or three gimlets, and some nails ; a kettle, 
a fr3dng-pan, two sauce-pans, knives and forks, and some crockery ; two 
blankets each, and empty covers ' which they afterwards filled with sea- 
birds' down. They had a lamp, a botde of oil, and six dozen boxes of 
Bryant and May's matches. 

For internal use^ they had two hundred pounds ^ flour, two hundred 
poimds ^rice, one hundred pounds ^biscuits, twenty pounds ^coffee, 
ten pounds ^tea, thirty pounds of sugar, three pounds of table-salt, a 
little pepper, eight pounds of tobacco, five bottles of gin, six bottles 
^Cape wine*, six bottles ^vinegar, and some Epsom salts. A barrel 
^coarse salt was provided for curing seal-skins, and forty empty casks 
were intended for oil. Their arms and ammunition consisted of a short 
English rifle, an old German fowling-piece, two and a half pounds of 
powder, two hundred bullets, and four sheath-knives \ The captain of 
the whaler gave them some seed potatoes, and they had a collection of 
the ordinary garden seeds. 

When they had been four da}rs on the island, they had a visit from 
a party of men from Tristan, who had come on their annual sealing 
excur»on. They were ten days on Inaccessible, and were very friendly 
in their intercourse with the new comers. 

1, the whale-boat, bo^ betm SBaUfifd^fang gcBrdu^tid^e ©oot. We have not 
a compound noun to render the English term. Say ' They had an old boat, 
which had been used (Benu^t) for whale-fishing and which they had bought in 
(S. 46, N. 6) the Island of St. Helena. 2, here Ubergug, m., pi. xiberguge. 

8, giir il^re Uxpttii^tn ^eburfnife. 4, ($a))U)ein, m. 5, 3agbme|fer, m. 
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Section 238. 

A CUHIOUS 8TOB7. 
VI. 

They told them that the north side of the island was better suited for 
a settlement, and transported all their goods (S. 236, N. 11) thither in 
one of their boats. Being familiar with the place, they showed them 
generally their way about and the different passes by which the plateau 
might be reached, and they taught them how to build ^ to withstand the 
violent winds, and how to thatch with tussock-grass. Immediately after 
they left, the brothers set about building a house and clearing some 
ground' for potatoes and other vegetables. They killed nineteen seals, 
and prepared the skins, but they were unable to make any ' quantity of oiL 
Towards the end of ^e sealing season their boat got damaged in the 
surf, and they were obliged to cut it in two ^ patch up the best half of it, 
and use it as best they could ^ in smooth weather, close to shore. 

They went from time to time to the upper plateau and shot goats and 
pigs. When they first arrived, they counted a flock of twenty-three goats ; 
three of these were killed during the summer of 1 871-187 2 by the 
Tristan people (S. iS7,N. 4), and six by themselves; the remaining 
fourteen remained over the winter of 1872. The flesh of the goats they 
found extremely delicate. Pigs were much more numerous, but their 
flesh was not so palatable, from their feeding * principally on sea-birds ; 
that of the boars was especially rank. They found the pigs very valuable, 
however, in 3delding an abundant supply of lard ^y which they used for 
frying their potatoes. 

1, »how they must (Imp. Subj.) build. 2, to clear the ground ( ^land), 
cine @tre(fe Sanbcd urbar maci^en. 8, here erjieUn ; any "a large. 4, to cut 
in two, entgtoei'fci^neiben, sep. comp. irr. v. 5, «as well as possible. 6, from 
their feeding « as they lived ; on, ))otu 7^ in — lard » on account of their 

lard ((Sd^mal}, n.). 

Section 239. 

A CXmiOUS 8TOB7. 

VII. 
In the month of April 1872, a singular misfortune befell them. While 
burning some of the brushwood below to make a clearing, the tussock- 
grass in the gully \ by which they had been in the habit * of ascending 
the cliff, caught fire, and as it had been only by its assistance that they 
had been able to scramble up to the plateau, their only hunting-ground was 
now inaccessible from the strip of beach on which their hut and garden 
stood, which was closed in on either side by a headland jutting into the 
sea. While their half-boat remained seaworthy, they were able to paddle 
round in fine weather to the west side of the island, where there was an 
access to the top ; but the " sea-cart," as they called it, was washed off 
the beach and broken up in June, and after that the only way they had 
of reaching the plateau was by swimming round the headland — a risky 
feat, even in the finest weather^ in these wild regions. 
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In winter it was found to be impossible to reach the terrace, and as 
their supply of food was low, they experienced considerable privations 
during ^eir first winter. Their daOy allowance of food was reduced to 
a quantity just sufficient to maintain life, and in August they were titde 
better than skeletons'. 

Help was, however, near. Early in August a multitude of penguins 
landed * hard by their hut, — stupid * animals, which will scarcely get out 
of one's way, and are easQy knocked down with a stick *, and with fleshy 
breasts, wholesome enough, though with a rather fishy taste ; and in the 
end of August the females began to lay large blue eggs, sufficiendy dehcate 
in flavour. 

1, 9Serticfuii9, f. S, I was in the habit of ascending the mountain every 

day, id^ ^^fUgte tag(i<^ ben SSng jn crfletgni. d, » imb tm fliign^ loaren fie fa^ }a 

@!eletten getootben. 4, —settled, ^ niderlaffeiu 6, Begin a new period 

here and say : ' These are stupid animals', etc. 6, and — stick, ftd^ Uid^ 

mit einem @tiH{ nieberfd^loi^cn kffen ; and with — taste = and have a fleshy breast, 
which (supply juxtr here) yields (btften) a wholesome food, but (iebiN^) possesses 
a rather (rtttHi<) fishy taste. — The whole period is difficult to translate 
into good German ; the author considers it therefore necessary to assist the 
student* 

Section 240. 

A CUBIOnS 8TOB7. 

VIIL 

A French barque hove-to off* the beach ^ in the middle of September, 
and in her they shipped their seal-skins, and bartered penguins' eggs widi 
her for biscuits and tobacco. Had the bark arrived a week earlier, the 
brothers would have left the island; but the eggs had set them up again ', 
and they determined to remain a litde longer. In October, a schooner, 
which proved * to be " The Themis," a whaler fi-om the Cape of Good 
Hope, was seen standing towards the island. A gale qftvindWew* her 
off for a couple of days, but she returned and landed some men from 
Tristan, who had crossed' to see what the hermits were about*. Their 
guests remained a day and a hal^ and then returned to Tristan. 

Early in November, that is, early in the second summer, the brothers 
thus swam round the eastern headland: — ^Frederick with their blankets, 
the rifle, and a spare suit of clothes ^ — Gustav with powder, matches, and 
the ketde in an oil-<ask. They mounted by the help of the tussock-grass 
to the top of the cliff, went over to the west side of the plateau, and there 
built a small hut, where they remained a month, Hving on goats' flesh 
and fresh pork. 

On the roth of December they returned home, mended their thatch, 
dug ' the early potatoes, and put the garden in order. 

On the 19th of December die Tristan men made their second sealing 
expedition. They remained nine dajrs on the island, and killed forty 
seals, one sea-elephant, and eight of the remaining * twelve goats. They 
left some flour in exchange for an oil-cask, and this was tibe last com- 
munication between the brothers and the outer world untfl the "Challenger" 
called eight months later. 

VOL. IV. o 
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I9 legte jid^ . . . untocit bet 3nfe( )>or Snfet. 2, »had strengthened them 

again. 8, fld^ ettoeiff n aid. 4, *" drove. 6, » who had come 

over. 6, » doing. 7, a spare suit of clothes, ein 9icfet^fani% m. 

8, here auf ntl^men ; early potatoes, frul^ieittge Jtartoffetn. 9, nod^ iibcig. 

Section 241. 

A CUHIOT78 8TOB7. 

IX. 

In January Frederick swam round the point ^ again, and mounted the 
cliff. He shot four pigs, ran ' the fat into buckets, and threw the hams 
down to his brother on the beach below. He saw the four last goats, 
but spared' them to increase their number. In February a boat came 
to the west side from Tristan, and its crew killed the four goats, and 
departed without communicating with the Stoltenholfs \ 

The relations between the Tristan people and the brothers does not 
appear to have been so cordial latterly as it was at first, and the Stol- 
tenhoffs believe that ^ the intention ol^ their neighbours in kilUng the 
goats, and in delaying from time to time to bring them some live stock, 
which they had promised them, was to force them to leave the island. 
It may have been so, for the Tristan men had been in the habit of 
making a yearly sealing expedition to Inaccessible Island, and no doubt 
the presence of the energetic strangers lessened their chance of success. 

In March the brothers once more swam round the point, and 
ascended the cliff. After staying on the plateau together for a few 
days, it was setded that Frederick should remain above to procure (S. 58, 
N. 8) a stock of lard for the winter, Gustav returning to the hut and 
storing it^ When a pig was killed, the hide, with the fat in it, was 
rolled up, secured with thongs of skin, and thrown over the cliff, where 
Gustav Uien ran the lard into a cask. 

1, £anbf))i|^e, f. 2, laufen (affen. 3, )>erf(!^onen. 4, » without having 
seen the Stoltenhoffs. 6, »= that their neighbours killed the goats and de- 

layed| etc., • • • in order to force them, etc. 6, urn ed gugubereitm* 

Section 242. 

A CnBIOn8 STOBT. 
X. 

During the second winter, the privations of the brothers do not seem 
to have been great. They were getting accustomed to their mode of 
Hfe, and had always sufficient food, such as it was ^. They were remark- 
ably well educated. . Both could speak and read English fluently, and 
the elder had a good knowledge of French. Their library consisted of 
eight volumes : Schoedler*s Natural History, a German Adas, Charles 
O'Malley, Captain Morrell's Voyages, two old volumes of a monthly 
magazine ', Hamlet and Coriolanus with French notes, and Schiller's 
poems. These books they came to know almost by heart ', but they 
had considerable resources in themselves, in the intelligent interest they 
took in the ever-changing appearances of nature. 
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When the " Challenger** arrived, they were preparing for another summer; 
but the peculiar food, and the want of variety in it, were beginning to tell 
upon them, for all their original stores were exhausted, with the exception 
of the Epsom salts, which were untouched, neither of them having had an 
faoiur's illness during their sojourn; and they were heartily glad of a 
passage to the Cape. 

Frederick came to the ship before we left for the South in December. 
He was then comfortably settled in a situation in a merchant's office in 
Cape Town, and Gustav was on his way home to see his people * before 
resuming the thread of his roving sadlor's life. — ^W. J. J. Spry, " The 
Cruise of the Challenger." 

1, and — was = and the food at their disposal (unb bie il^nen )tt ®eBote flel^be 
9lal^rttng) was at least always sufficient (autfcetc^nb). 2, a monthly magazine, 
cine 9)?onatdf(^rtft. 3, » they knew at last almost by heart 4, » friends 
or relations. 

Section 243. 

HOW THE BANK OF ENGIiAKD WAS HUMBIiED* 

I. 

Once, many years ago, a bill of exchange for a large amount was 
drawn ^ by Anselm Rothschild, of Frankfort, on Nathan Rothschild, of 
London. When the gentleman who held it arrived in London, Nathan 
was away, and he took the bit of paper to the Bank of England and 
asked them to discount it. 

The managers were very stiff. With haughty assurance they informed 
the holder that they discounted only their own bills ; they said they had 
nothing to do with -the bills of private persons. They did not stop to 
reflect with whom they had to deal. Those shrewd old gentlemen in 
charge of the bank of the realm should have known and remembered 
that that bit of paper bore the signature of a man more powerful than 
they — more powerful, because independent of a thousand-and-one ham- 
pers that rested upon them. " Umph," exclaimed Nathan Rothschild, 
when the answer of the Bank was repeated to him. " Private persons I 
I will let these important gentlemen know with what sort of private persons 
they have to deal." 

And then Nathan Rothschild went to work. He had an object in 
view* — to humble the Bank of JEngland — ^and he meant to do it^ He 
sent agents to the Continent* and through the United Kingdom, and 
three weeks were spent in gathering up notes of the smaller denomina- 
tions of the Bank's own issue *. 

One morning, bright and early, Nathan Rothschild presented himself 
at the Bank, and drew forth from his pocket-book a five-pound note, 
which he desired to have cashed. Five sovereigns were counted out to 
him, the officers looking with astonishment upon seeing Baron Roth- 
schild troubling himself personally about so trivial a matter. The 
baron examined the coins one by one, and, having satisfied himself of 
their good quality, slipped them into a canvas bag, and then drew out 
and presented another five-pound note. The same operation was re- 

O 2 
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])eated, save that the baron took the trouble to take a small pair of 
scales from his pocket to weigh one of the pieces, for the law gave him 
that right 

1, to draw a bill of exchange, einen SDe(!^ret giel^. 2, (St l^otte jl^ bca 

QUI ge^ecft. 8, unb er tooKte ailed baran it^m, bted Siet gu etreid^en. 4, in 

gathering — issue, bie auf Hcinere ©unimm lautenben, »on ber engttfc^m ©an! in 
Umkuf geftt^tea SSanfnoten au^ufaufeiu 

Section 244. 

HOW THE BAITK OF HETGIiAND WAS HITMBIiED. 

II. 

Two — three — ^ten — twenty — a hundred — five hundred five-pound notes 
were presented and cashed. When one pocket-book was emptied, 
another was brought forth ; and when a canvas bag had been filled with 
gold, it was passed to a servant who was in waiting. And so he went on 
until the hour arrived for closing the Bank ; at the same time he had 
nine of the employes of his house engaged in the same work. So it 
resulted that ten men of the house of Rothschild had kept every teller* of 
the Bank busy for seven hours, and exchanged somewhere about £22,000. 
Not another customer had been able to get his wants attended to. The 
English like oddity. Let a man do anything original, and they will 
generally applaud. So the people of the Bank contrived to smile' at 
the eccentricity of Baron Rothschild, and when the time came for closing 
the Bank, they were not a tenth part so much annoyed as were ' the cus- 
tomers from abroad * whose business had not been attended to. The 
bank officials smiled that evening, but-^ 

On the following morning, when the bank opened', Nathan Roth- 
schild appeared again, accompanied by his nine faithful helpers, this time 
bringing with him, as far as the street entrance, four heavy two-horse 
drays, for the purpose of carting away the gold, for to-day the baron had 
bills of a larger amount. Ah I the officers of the Bank smiled no more, 
and a trembling seized them when the banker monarch said, with stem 
simplicity and directness : 

** Ah I these gentlemen refuse to take my bills I Be it so. I am re- 
solved that I will not keep one of theirs. It is the House of Rothschild 
against the Bank of England ^" The Bank of England opened its eyes 
very wide. Within a week, the House of Rothschild could be demanding 
gold which it did not possess. The gentlemen at the head of affairs 
saw very plainly that in a determined tilt^ the Bank must go to the wall*. 
There was but one way out of the dilemma, and they took it Notice 
was at once publicly given ' that thenceforth the Bank of England would 
cash the bills of Rothschild the same as its own. — Tit-Bits. 

1, » cashier, JTaffterer. 2, contrived to smile = smiled. 8, they— 

were, ftrgcrten ffe fl(^ nid^t l^atb fo fel^r, tote. 4, * the customers from abroad ' 

seems to be used here m the sense of ' the numerous customers '. 6, = was 
opened. 6, dd ^anbelt {i^ barum, ob bod ^aud (Rot^fc^Ub ober bie eng(if(^ 

^an! ben ^teg ba))on hragen toirb ! 7, « struggle, JTampf, m. 8, to go 

to the wall, ben JT&cgeten giel^en. 9, CId tourbe offentlic^ angegeigt. 
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Section 245. 

MOBGAir FBUSSIA'. 
I. 

Morgan, the gay and handsome son of a low Irish farmer, tired of 
home, went to take the chances of the world, and seek his fortune. By 
what means he traversed England, or made his way to France, is not 
told. But he at length crossed France, and, probably without much 
knowledge or much care whether he was moving to the north or the south 
pole, found himself in the Prussian territory. This was in the day of 
Frederick William I. (171 3-1 740), famous for his tall regiment of guards. 
He had but one ambition, that of inspecting twice a day a regiment of a 
thousand grenadiers, not one of whom was less than six feet and a half 
high. Morgan was an Irish giant, and was instantly seized by the Priis- 
sian recruiting sergeants, who forced him to "volunteer" into the tall 
battalion. This turn of fate was totally out of the Irishman's calculation ; 
and the prospect of carrying a musket till his dying day on the Potsdam 
parade *, after having made up his mind to live by his wits and rove the 
world, more than once tempted him to think of leaving his musket and 
honour behind him, and fairly trying his chance for escape. But the 
attempt was always found impracticable; the frontier was too closely 
watched, and Morgan still marched up and down the Potsdam parade 
with a disconsolate heart, when one evening a Turkish recruit was 
brought in ; for the king looked to nothing but the thews and sinews of 
a man, and the Turk was full seven feet high. 

"How much did his majesty give for catching that heathen?" said 
Morgan to his corporal. "Four hundred dollars'," was the answer. 
Morgan burst out into an exclamation of astonishment at this waste of royal 
treasure upon a Turk. " Why, they cannot be got for less," replied the 
corporal. " What a pity my five brothers cannot hear of it 1" said Mor- 
gan, " I am a dwarf to any one of them, and the sound of half the 
money would bring them all over immediately." As the discovery of a 
tall recruit was the well-known road to favoritism, five were worth at 
least a pair of colours to the corporal *. The conversation was immediately 
carried to the sergeant, and from him, through the gradation of officers, to 
the colonel, who took the first opportunity of mentioning it to the king. 
The colonel was instantly ordered to question Morgan ; but he at once 
lost all recollection of the subject. " He had no brothers ; he had made 
the regiment his father, and mother, and relations, and there he hoped to 
live and die." But he was urged still more strongly, and at length con- 
fessed that he had brothers, even above the regimental standard, but 
that nothing on earth could stir them from their spades. 

1, 9]?organ bet $reuge. 2, auf bem $arabe))Ia| gu $ctdbam. 8. ISl^aler. 

4, five — corporal, fo wfirbw fiinf berfettien bem ^crpwal tt)enig|lm« eine gai^ 
ti(^djlel(e einttagen. 
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Section 246. 

KOBOAN FBUBBIA. 
II. 

After some time the king inquired for the five recruits, and was indig- 
nant when he was told of the impossibility of enlisting them. " Send the 
fellow himself/' he exclaimed, "and let him bring them back." The 
order was given; but Morgan was broken-hearted "at the idea of so 
long an absence from the regiment." He applied to the colonel to have 
the order revoked, or at least given to some one else. But this was out 
of the question, for the king's word was always irrevocable ; and Mor- 
gan, with a disconsolate face, prepared to set out upon his mission. But 
a new difficulty struck him. ^ How was he to make his brothers come, 
unless he showed them the recruiting money?" This objection was at 
last obviated by the advance of a sum equal to about three hundred 
pounds sterling, as a first instalment for the purchase of his family. Like 
a loyal grenadier the Irishman was now ready to attempt anything for 
his colonel or his king, and Morgan began his journey. But, as he was 
stepping out of the gates of Potsdam, another difficulty occurred ; and 
he returned to tell the colonel that of all people existing the Irish were 
the most apt to doubt a traveller's story, they being in the habit of a 
good deal of exercise in that style themselves^; and that when he should 
go back to his own country, and tell them of the capital treatment and 
sure promotion that a soldier met with in the guards, the probability was, 
that they would laugh in his face. As to the money, " there were some 
who would not scruple to say that he stole it, or tricked some one out of 
it. But, undoubtedly, when they saw him walking back only as a 
common soldier, he was sure they would not believe a syllable, let him 
say what he would about rising in the service.'* 

The objection was intelligible enough, and the colonel represented it 
to the king, who, doubly outrageous at the delay, swore a grenadiei^s 
oath, ordered Morgan to be made a sub-lieutenant, and, with sword and 
epaulets, sent him instantly across the Rhine to convince his five bro- 
thers of the rapidity of Prussian promotion. Morgan flew to his home 
in the county ^Carlow, delighted the firesides for many a mile round with 
his having outwitted a king and a whole battalion of grenadiers, laid out 
his recruiting money on land, and became a man of estate at the expense 
of the Prussian treasury. 

One ceremony remains to be recorded. Once a year, on the anniver- 
sary of the day on which he left Potsdam and its giants behind, he 
climbed a hill within a short distance of his house, turned himself in the 
direction of Prussia, and, with the most contemptuous gesture which he 
could contrive, bade good-bye to his majesty. The ruse was long a 
great source of amusement, and its hero, like other heroes, bore through 
life the name earned by his exploit— Morgan Prussia. — King George 
THE Fourth. 

1, they being— themselves, ba au(!^ fie im, (Sxi&fjim oon bergtei^en ©ef^id^tm 
eine grof e ffettigfeit bef&f en. 
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Section 247. 

THE TEBBTBLE WIKTEB OF 1784. 



About the middle of the month of April, in the year 1784, three 
hundred thousand miserable beings, djring from cold and hunger, groaned 
in Paris alone — in that Paris where, in spite of the boast Aat scarcely 
another city contained so many rich people, nothing had been prepared 
to prevent the poor from perishing of cold and wretchedness. 

For the last four months, the same leaden sky had driven the poor 
from the villages into the town, as it sent the wolves from the woods 
into the villages. 

No more bread. No more wood. 

No more bread for those who felt this cold — and no more wood to bake 
it. All the provisions which had been collected, Paris had devoured in 
a month. The Provost, short-sighted and incapable, did not know how 
to procure for Paris, which was under his care, the wood which might 
have been collected in the neighbourhood. When it froze, he said the 
frost prevented the horses from bringing it; when it thawed, he pleaded want 
of horses and conveyances. Louis XVI., ever good and humane, always 
ready to attend to die physical wants of his people, although he over- 
looked their social ones, began by contributing a sum of 200,000 francs 
for horses and carts, and insisting on their immediate use. Still the 
demand continued greater than the supply. 

At first no one was allowed to carry away from the public timber-yard 
more than a cart-load of wood; then that was limited to half the 
quantity. Soon long strings of people might be' seen waiting outside the 
timber-yards, as they were afterwards seen at the bakers' shops. The 
king gave away the whole of his private income in charity. He procured 
3,000,000 francs by a grant and applied it to the relief of the sufiferers, ' 
declaring that every other need must give way before that of cold and 
famine. The queen, on her part, gave 500 louis from her purse. The 
convents, the hospitals, and the public buildings were thrown open as 
places of asylum for the poor, who came in crowds for the sake of the 
fires that were kept there. 

They kept hoping for a thaw, but heaven seemed inflexible. Every 
evening the same copper-coloured sky disappointed their hopes; and 
the stars shone bright and clear as funeral torches through the long, 
cold nights, which hardened again and again the snow that fell during 
the day. AH day long, thousands of workmen, with spades and shovels, 
cleared away the snow from before the houses, so that on each side 
of the streets, already too narrow for the traffic, rose a high, thick wall, 
blocking up the way. Soon these masses of snow and ice became so 
large that the shops were obscured by them, and they were obliged to 
aUow it to remain where it fell. 

Paris could do no more. She gave in, and allowed the winter to 
do its worst December, January, February, and March passed thus, 
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although now and then a few days' thaw changed the streets, whose 
sewers were blocked up, into ranning* streams. Horses were drowned, 
and carriages destroyed, in the streets, some of which could only be 
traversed in boats. People went to the markets to see the fisherwomen 
serving their customers with immense leathern boots on, inside which 
their trousers were pushed, and with their petticoats tucked round their 
waists, all laughing, gesticulating, and splashing each other as they stood 
in the water. 

These thaws, however, were but transitory ; the frost returned, harder 
and more obstinate than ever, and recourse was had to sledges, pushed 
along by skaters, or drawn by roughshod horses along the causeways, 
which were like polished mirrors. The Seine, frozen many feet deep, had 
become the place of rendezvous for all idlers, who assembled there to skate 
or slide, until, warmed by exercise, they ran to the nearest fire, lest the 
perspiration should freeze upon them. All trembled for the time when, 
the water communications being stopped, and the roads impassable, 
provisions could no longer be sent in, and began to fear that Paris would 
perish from want. 

The king, in this extremity, called a council They decided to implore 
all bishops, abbds, and monks to leave Paris and retire to their dioceses 
or convents ; and all those magistrates and officials who, preferring the 
opera to their duties, had crowded to Paris, to return to their homes ; 
for all these people used large quantities of wood in their hotels, and 
consumed no small amount of food. There were still the country 
gentlemen, who were also to be entreated to leave. But M. Lenoir, 
lieutenant of police, observed to the king that, as none of these people 
were criminals, and could not therefore be compelled to leave Paris in 
a day, they would probably be so long thinking about it, that the thaw 
would come before their departure, which would then be more hurtful 
than useful. 

All this care and pity df the king and queen, however, excited the 
ingenious gratitude of the people, who raised monuments to them, as 
ephemeral as the feelings which prompted them. Obelisks and pillars 
of snow and ice, engraved with their names, were to be seen all over 
Paris. 

At the end of March the thaw began, but by fits and starts, constant 
returns of frost prolonging the miseries of the people. Indeed, in the 
beginning of April it appeared to set in harder than ever, and the half- 
thawed streets, frozen again, became so slippery and dangerous, that 
nothing was seen but broken limbs and accidents of all kinds. The 
snow prevented the carriages fi*om being heard, and the police had 
enough to do, through the reckless driving of the aristocracy, to preserve 
from the wheels those who were spared by cold and hunger. — After 
Alexander Dumas, " The Queen's Necklace." 
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Section 248. 

A 8TOBY WOHTH BEADINQ. 

I. 

Soon after the promulgation of Methodism* in England it spread with 
great rapidity over the counties of Devon and Cornwall, and especially- 
among the miners and lower orders. For a long period after its intro- 
duction the clergy and higher classes of society in the west of England 
manifested a dislike to the new doctrines which can scarcely be imagined 
in these d^iys of modern toleration. It was thought by many young 
gentlemen good sport to break the windows and nail up the doors of a 
Methodist chapel '. The robbery of a Wesleyan preacher ®, as a spree, 
by two young gentlemen, became the subject of an investigatiouj and the 
frolicsome young men had to pay very dearly for their practical joke. 

Among the uninstructed local preachers was one known by the name 
of " The Old Gardener." This old man was no common character — 
indeed he was quite original, and by far the most popular preacher 
among the disciples of John Wesley in the vicinity. 

He kept a small nursery garden about two miles from the town of 

St. A , working hard at his occupation of gardener by day, and 

praying and preaching to his fellow-sinners, as he called them, in the 
evening. He lived in the poorest manner, giving away all the surplus of 
his earnings in charity, distributing Bibles, and promoting to the utmost 
of his ability the extension of Methodism. His complexion was a sort 
of dirty, dark, iron grey, and his whole appearance lean and grotesque. 
Although extremely ignorant, he possessed no small degree of cunning ; 
of this the following incident affords ample evidence : — 

" The Old Gardener " was once subjected to a burglary and attempt at 
robbery. He lived with his wife in a small and somewhat dilapidated 
cottage, not far from the high road. Three young " squires," who all 
despised and hated Methodism, having heard that the old man had been 
recently making a collection to build a Methodist chapel, thought it 
would be a good frolic to rob him temporarily of the proceeds of this 
collection. The result of the frolic is best related in the words of one 
of the actors : — 

" We set out," said he, " upon our expedition with blackened faces, 
upon a dark night, a little before twelve o'clock. We had dined late, 
and all of us had Dutch as well as Cornish courage ; yet I confess, when 
it came to the point \ I felt myself a coward. I began to reflect that it 
was but a dastardly frolic to frighten the poor old man and his wife in 
the dead of night." 

" The clock struck twelve. ' Now comes the watching time of the 
night,' exclaimed Tom." 

" * Don't let us frighten the poor couple out of their wits,' said I." 

*'*No,' said Ryder, *we will be gentie robbers — gentle as Robin 
Hood and little John.' " 

^ I said that I would rather return than proceed. 'Recollect/ said I, 
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* the old fellow is an old soldier, as well as a saint, and fears nothing 
human/ " 

" • Nonsense/ exclaimed Ryder, * here goes •/ He pressed the feeble 
door of the cottage in which the old man resided ; it immediately gave 
way and flew open. We entered and fomid ourselves in a sort of 
kitchen. To our great surprise there was a light shining from an inner 
room. This made us all hesitate." 

1, Nom. bie iBel^re ber Stetl^obiflett. 2, of a — chapel, einer ben ^fif^c\)\^m 

gel^drenben StaiptUt. 3, ma toe^Iei^if^ $r(bigerd. 4, ale a loirHid^ 

vm^kotttbe. 6,immrmxl 
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II. 

" * Who is out there at this time of the night ?' exclaimed a hoarse voice 
from within. I knew it to be the unmistakable voice of 'The Old 
Gardener/ " 

" *Give us your money, and no harm shall befal you,' said Tom, 'but 
we must have your money/ " 

"'The Lord will be my defence,' rejoined 'The Old Gardener/ 
' You shall have no money from me ; all in the house is the Lord's — 
take it if you dare.' " 

" 'We must and will have it,' said we, as we entered the inner room, 
after taking the precaution of fastening the chamber-door as we 
entered." 

" We soon wished we had suflfered it to remain open, as you will see/' 

"Now, consider us face to face with ' The Old Gardener,' and a pretty 
sight was presented. Three ruffians (ourselves) with white waggoners* 
frocks and blackened feces; before us 'The Old Gardener,' sitting on 
the side of his bed. He wore a red worsted nightcap, a checked shirt, 
and a flannel jacket ; his iron grey face, fringed with a grizzly beard, 
looking as cool and undismayed as if he had been in the pulpit 
preaching/' 

"A table was by the side of the bed, and immediately in front of him, 
on a large deal table, was an open Bible, close to which we observed, to 
our horror, a heap of gunpowder, large enough to blow up a castle. A 
candle was burning on the table, and the old fellow had a steel in one 
hand and a large flint in the other. We were all three paralysed. The 
wild, iron-faced, determined look of ' The Old Gardener,' the candle, 
flint and steel, and the great heap of powder, absolutely froze our blood, 
and made cowards of us all. The gardener saw the impression he had 
made.* 

" 'What ! do you want to rob and murder?' exclaimed he ; 'I think you 
had better join with me in prayer, miserable sinners that you all are ! 
Repent, and you may be saved. You will soon be in another world' " 

" Ryder first recovered his speech." 
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" * Please to hear me, Mr. Gardener. I feel that we have been wrong, 
and if we may depart we will make reparation, and give you all the 
money we have in our pockets.' " 

'* We laid our purses on the table before him/' 

"*The Lord has delivered you into my hands. It was so revealed to 
me in a dream. We shall all soon be in another world. Pray, let us pray.' " 

''And down he fell upon his knees, close to the table, with the candle 
burning, and the ugly flint and steel in his hand. He prayed and prayed. 
At last he appeared exhausted. He stopped and eyed the purses, and 
then emptied one of them out on the table. He appeared surprised, 
and, I thought, gratified at the largeness of its contents." 

** We now thought we should have leave to retire ; but, to our dismay, 
* The Old Gardener ' said : 

" * Now, we will praise God by singing the looth Fsalm.' " 

'* This was agony to us ail. After the Psalm, the old man took up the 
second purse, and while he was examining its contents, Ryder, who was 
close behind Tom and myself, whispered softly : 

" ' I have unfastened the door, and when you hear me move, make a 
rush.' " 

"*The Old Gardener,' then, pouring out the contents of the second 
purse, exclaimed : 

" * Why, there is almost enough to build our new house of God. Let 
me see what the third contains.' " 

" He took up the third purse." 

" *Now,' whispered Ryder, * make a rush.' " 

'* We did so ; and at the same moment heard the old fellow ham- 
mering away at his flint and steel. We expected to be instantly blown 
into fragments. The front door, however, flew open before us : and the 
next moment we found ourselves in the garden. The night was pitchy 
dark. We rushed blindly through brambles and prickly shrubs, ran our 
heads against trees, and then forced our way through a thick hedge. At 
last, with scratched faces, torn hands, and tattered clothes, we tumbled 
over a bank into the high road. 

Section 250. 

A STOBY WOHTH BHADINQ. 

in. 

" Our horses we soon found, and we galloped to Ryder's residence. 
Lights were produced, and we sat down. We were black, ragged, and 
dirty. We looked at each other, and, in spite of our miserable adven- 
ture, roared with laughter.** 

"*We may laugh,' exclaimed Tom, 'but if this adventure becomes 
known, and we are found out, Cornwall will be too hot for us the next 
seven years. We have made a pretty night of it We have lost our 
money, been obliged to pretend to pray for two long hours, before a 
great heap of gunpowder, while that grim-faced, ugly, red-capped brute 
threatened us with an immediate passage into eternity. And our money 
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forsooth must go to build a meeting-house I Bah I It is truly horrible. 
The old fellow has played the old soldier on us with a vengeance, and we 
shall be the laughing-stock of the whole country.' " 

" The affair was not yet ended. Reports were spread that three men 
disguised as black demons, with horns and tails, had entered the cottage 
of ' The Old Gardener,' who had not only terrified them, but had 
frightened them out of a good sum of money, which he intended to de- 
vote to the building of a new Methodist meeting-house. It was given 
out that on the following Sunday *The Old Gardener* intended to 
preach a sermon, and afterwards solicit subscriptions for the meeting- 
house, when he would relate the remarkable manner in which he had 
been providentially assisted with funds for the building. Our mortifica- 
tion was complete. Tom, whose hatred of Methodism was intense, de- 
clared he would blow up the meeting-house as soon as it was built. 
Our curiosity, however, was excited, and we all three determined to hear 
our adventure of the night related by * The Old Gardener,' if we could 
contrive to be present without being suspected." 

" Sunday evening arrived. The meeting-house was crammed to suffo- 
cation ; and with the dull lights then burning in the chapel, we had no 
diflBiculty in concealing ourselves. The sermon was short, but the state- 
ment of our adventure was related most minutely and circumstantially in 
the old man's quaint, homely, and humorous phraseology. This evening 
he seemed to excel himself, and was exuUingly humorous." 

" ' I never,' said he, * saw black faces pray with greater devotion. 
I have some doubt, however,' he slily observed, * if their prayers were 
quite heavenward. They sometimes turned their faces towards the door, 
but a lifting of the flint and steel kept them quiet.' " 

" He then added, with a shake of the head and an exulting laugh : 
' But they had not smelt powder like the old soldier they came to rob. 
No, no; it was a large heap— ay, large enough to frighten old General 
Clive himself. The candle was lighted, the flint and steel were ready. 
You may ask, my friends, if I myself was not afraid. No, no, my dear 
friends,' shouted he, * this large stock of apparent gunpowder was — it 
was my whole year's stock of leek (onion) seed 1 ' " 

"The whole congregation somewhat irreverently laughed; even the 
saints almost shouted ; many clapped their hands. I was for a moment 
stupefied by the announcement, but at last could hardly suppress my 
own laughter." 

" We subscribed to the fund to avoid suspicion, and left the meeting. 
After the sermon we joined each other, but could not speak. We could 
hardly chuckle * leek-seed,' and then roared with laughter." 

" It was a good joke, though not exactly to our taste. It has, how- 
ever, more than once served for subsequent amusement." 

"The chapel was built with the money collected by the gardener. 
Time and circumstances now induce me to think that there has been no 
detriment to morality or religion by the erection of the meeting-house, 
which was afterwards known as * The Leek-seed Chapel.' " — St. James's 
Magazine. 
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A. ESSENTIALS OF CONSTRUCTION. 

I. FBINCIFAIi AND GO-OBDLN'ATE GIiAUSES. 

(See § 24.) 

§ 1. Infinitives, Participles, and that form of the Infinitive pre- 
ceded by 3U which is called Supine, stand at the end of the clause ; 
as — 
(Sx toax armti^, oBer t>odf fauBcr ge* He wais poorly, but yet neatly 

f I e i b e t. dressed, 

©ein gurnetibcr D^cim f}aiit il^n gu jid^ His angry uncle had bid him come 

gerufen. to him. 

@eine Xante toirb tnorgen gu un« f m m e n. His aunt will come to us to-morrow. 
@ie fyit nni »erf|)ro(i^en, morgen gu She has promised us to come to- 

fowmen. morrow, 

§ 2. In a clause containing hotb an infinitive and a participle, the in- 
finitive stands last; as — 

5)er JDicner iwiirbe e^ n^t %tttjanf)ahtn/ The servant would not have done it, 

ttjenn er il^n xi\d)t ^xtnniiid) bavum if he had not kindly asked him 

gebeten fjattt, to do it. 

3)cr ©rief miifi gut gefc!^rieBen toer^ The letter must be well written, for 

ben, i5enn er ent^tt toid^tige ^iU it contains important communi- 

t^^eitungcn. cations. 

§ 8. In a clause containing two infinitives, the one governing the 
other stands last; as — 

(Sx ntog ntit einem folc!^cn SWenfd^cn nid^td He does not like to have anything to 
gu tl^un l^aBcn. do with such a man. 

§ 4. Separable prefixes of compound verbs are placed at the end of 
the clause when the verb is used in a simple tense ; as — 

3)er J^onig ging jcbcn SWorgen wm elf The king went out every morning 
Vi^x avL^ unb lam gegen gn)6(f Ul^r at eleven o'clock and returned 

g u t ii (f . towards twelve o'clock. 

§ 5. In a clause containing two objects, both expressed by nouns, that 
of the person stands before that of the thing ; as — 

9lm ndd^jien Slbenb gab er bemtWanne The next evening he returned the 
bad ®e(b gurucf. money to the man. 
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§ 6. When both objects represent persons^ the aoousative generally stands 
first; as — 

9Kan ^:iQii ben SBerBw^er betn flfi^ter They have delivered the criminal to 
uberliefert. the judge. 

§ ?• In clauses containing ttwo objects, one being a penonal pronoun and the 
other a noun, the pronoun stands first ; as — 

3)cr fretnbe $err gob mir cinige ae|)fcl The stranger gave me some apples 
unb JBirnen. and pears. 

§ 8. When both objects are personal pronouns, the BXXiviaaMYe generally 
stands ^xat; as — 

@ie fjat c« mir Qefagt. She has said it to me. 

SWan ^at fie il^m genommen. They have taken her away from him. 

§ 9. ji. Adverbial expressions of time generally stand before the olgect 
(except it is a pronoun) and always before adverbial expressions of manner 
and place ; as — 
aOir Ijaben geflern brel SBriefe etl^atten. Yesterday we received three letters. 

(Sx ifl l^eute )pUi^\xdi naci^ bonbon He has suddenly left for London to- 
obQereifl. day. 

But we must say^ 

SBir l^ben ©ie l^eute mit Ungebulb We have been expecting you to-dav 
ertoartet. (@ i e pers. pron.) with impatience. 

B, Adverbial expressions of manner and place generally stand before the 
Infinitive or Participle when the verb is in a compound tense, but take the last 
place in the clause when the verb is in a simple tense ; asc— 

3)ie ®d)uUx fyiBen il^re SlufgaBen fel^t The pupils have done their lessons 

gut gema^t. very well. 

@ie tnac!^en il^re Slufgaben immer fel^r They do their lessons always very 

gut. well. 

@inb @ie geflern im X^eater getoefen? Were you at the theatre yesterday f 
3c!^* gel^e nie in« 5£l^ eater. I* never go to the theatre. 

§ 10. The negation ttic^t stands after the accusative ; as — 

(5r f^reiBt ben S3rief nid^t, fonbem fcin He is not writing the letter, but his 
S3ruber. ^ brother is. 

(5r l^at ben S3rtef nici^t gef^rieben. He has not written the letter. 

§ 11. In questions ttic^t sometimes stands before the accusative ; as — 

ftoBen @ie nic!^t meinen SBrief er^alten? Have you not received my letter? 

§ 12. In general the negation ttic^t stands before that part of the sentence 
which it affects ; as — 

3^ Bin nx^i !ran! getoefen. I have not been ill. 

SBir fpre^en nx^i t)on il^w, fonbem We do not speak of him, but of his 
»on feinem SSctter. cousin. 

!Die 9latur ^atte fte nid^t tnit <S(]^6n; Nature had not endowed her with 
l^eit au^gejlattet. beauty. 

* Tyhen the subject, which may be preceded by its attributes, occupies 
the first place in a principal clause, either the copula or the verb must 
follow immediately. 
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n. USTSTEBTED COKSTBTTCTIOK. 

§ 18. The ordinary way of arranging the words is to place the Baljoot and 
its adjuncts first, and the predicate with its adjuncts after ; as — 

2)er gute SSotec (subj.) i^ l^ute 9){orgen The good father has left this mom- 
mit fetnen brei Zod)inn na^ bonbon ing for London with his three 

oBgereifi (predicate with adjuncts). daughters. 

But this constmotion is sometimeB inverted, so as to place the 
predicate, or a part of the predicate, before the sutjoct. This is 
the case : 

(a) In interrogative clauses ; as — 

Stommt bet ^onn l^otte ? Does the man come to-day ? 

3 fl bet SBater naci^ Sonbon aSgereifl ? Has the father left for London? 

$ at et ftin ®elb Bei {id^ ? Has he no money about him? 

(6) In imperative clauses; as — 
@enbm @ie biefen S3rief gur $ofk I Send this letter to the post-office ! 

(c) In exclamatory clauses; as — 
J6 a 1 1 c er auf mid^ gel^ott ! Would he had listened to me ! 

(if) In subordinate clauses beginning with an adverbial cox^unc- 
Hon. (See § 124 of Lange's German Grammar.) 

§ 14. The ordinary way of arranging the words is often departed from for 
the sake of emphasizing a part of the predicate. In this case the part to 
be emphasized is placed at the beginning of the sentence, and the construction 
must be inverted, that is to say the su1::tioot must be placed after the 
verb; as — 

3)ic te^ten Sorte l^atte berfungc The last words the young man had 

5Wenf(!^ tnit ge^obener ©timine ge* spoken with an elevated tone of 

fpwd^en. voice. 

J&eute fann er m6)t abreifen, fonbetn He cannot depart to-day, but to- 

ntorgen. morrow. 

STOit bent gtootf Ufjx 3uge fann er He cannot go by the twelve o'clock 

ni^t ine|r fal^ren, benn e^ ijl'gu f^)&t. train, for it is too late. 

These sentences would read in the ordinary construction : JDer junge !Wenf(^ 
l^otte bie le^ten ffiorte mit ^el^obener @ti«ime gef^jto^en. ®r !ann ni^t l^eute obreifen, 
fonbem wotQen. @r !ann ni^t mel^t wit bent gtoolf Ul^r Suge faf>ren, benn e^ ijl gu f^iat. 
The words „35ie le^ten SBorte/' „]^ettte/' „mit bem gtoolf Ul^r Su^e/' have been made 
emphatic by being placed at the beginning of the sentence, which required the 
'uerb and the subject to interchange places. 

% 15. Sometimes a subordinate clause (that is to say a clause dependent 
on another clause, without which it would not be understood) is made em- 
phatic by being placed before the principal clause. Then also the 
subject of the principal dame must be placed after the verb ; as — 

Slt^ er in bie (StuBe fam, fanb er mid^ When he came into the room, he 
am (S(!^reibtif(^e. found me at the desk. 

In this example the principal clause is „er fanb wi^ aw ©^rciBtifti^e/' and the 
subordinate clause is contained in the words „ 5lto er in bie ^ix&z fam ; " this 
latter clause has been emphasized by being placed before the principal clause," 
but it required the principal clause to be inverted, so as to place the subject (er) 
after the verb (fanb). 
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Here are some more examples of the same class : 

aOeit er ein guter 3ttnge ijl, toiU i^ i^m Because he is a good fellow, I will 
feine SBitte gemdl^rcn. grant his request. 

Sla^bem er gegcffen unb getnmfen f^attt, After having eaten and drunk, he 
ging er nad^ ^aufe. went home. 

m. BUBOBDINATE GLAUSES. 

(See § 24,) 

§ 16. In subordinate clauses beginning with a relative pronoun, a relative 
conjunction, or a subordinative conjunction, the verb stands at the end ; as — 

SWan jeigte wir ein SBuci^, ba« »iete fd^dne They showed me a book which con- 

SUber etttl^ieU. tained many beautiful pictures. 

SBir toaren Im 5^mmtx, al« er einttat. We were in the room when he entered. 

§ 17. When the verb is in a compound tense, the auxiliary verb stands 
last; as — 

Sila^bem j!e i^n Be<jru{it l^atte, fam After she had welcomed him, she 
fie fd^nett auf mid^ gu. approached me quickly. 

§ 18. When there are ttivo verbs, one of which is a verb of mood, the verb 
of mood stands last; as — 

(Sx fagte, bafi er ni(!^t fommen f dnne. He said that he could not come. 

§ 19. When there are t<wo verbs, the one being an infinitive, and the other 
an inflected verb, the inflected verb stands last; as — 

3)er (Solvit flarB gerabe gu ber ©tunbe, The son died the very hour his father 
in totid^n fein Skater i^n toieber^ hoped to see him again, 

jufel^en l^offte, 

§ 20. When there are t^vo in/initives and an auxiliary vfrb, the auxiliary 
verb has the first place, whilst the governing infinitive stands last ; as — 

(Sx uBetlegte, toie er ed toerbe )9ermetben He considered how he might be able 
fonnen. (fcnnen is the governing to avoid it. 

verb.) 

(Sx fagte, baf er e€ ni^t f^alt tf^un He said that he did not like to 
mdgen. (mogen is the governing do it. 

verb.) 

§ 21. Sometimes the cox^junotion, which generally connects the sub- 
ordinate clause with the principal clause, is omitted and understood. In this 
case the construction is like that of 2i principal clause; as — 

Ch fi^r^tete, id^ fonne mid^ erfalten. He was afraid I might catch 
((Sx furd^tete; bafi i(!^ mid^ e r f d 1 1 e it cold, 

fonne.) 



§ 22. Sometimes the auxiliary verb is omitted and understood', 

S)a9 er tnir genotnmen (U}urbe), ifl That he was taken from me is my 
mein grogtei l&eib. greatest sorrow. 

§ 28. In subordinate clauses the prefixes of separable com.iK>und 
verbs are not separated firom the verb; as — 

(Sx iwr fo Be^dfUgt, baf er in metjel^n He was so busy that he did not go 
Xageit nid^t a u « g i n g. out for a fortnight. 
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§24. ji. The co-ordinative conjunctions — aber, all tin, bcnn, ndmtic]^, 
obet, fonbctn, fotool^l — al«, and unb — serve to connect two or more 
independent statements with each other, which have either one common 
subject or predicate, or have each a subject and predicate of their own 
(co-ordinate clauses). Co-ordlnative cox^jiuictions do not affect the 
regular order of construction explained in §§ i-ia, and generally stand 
at the beginning of the co-ordinate clauses which they introduce; but abet 
and ndmli^ are often placed after the verb, and sometimes even stand in 
the middle of the clause ; as— - 

S)ie Stan \oax bem 9P?anne fru)^ geflotben ; biefer (tef bent ^interlaffenen JMnbe 
abet lebe m6g(i(!^e @orgfalt angebei^en. 

A subordinate clause, i. e. a clause dependent on another clause, without 
which it would not be understood, is joined to a principal clause by means of 
a relative pronoun, or a conjunction, which latter may be either a relative, a 
subordinative, or an adverbial conjunction. (See § 124 of Lange's German 
Grammar.) The effect produced upon the construction by relative pronouns, 
relative conjunctions, and subordinative conjunctions has been explained in 
§§ 16-23. 

JB. Adverbial conjunctions, like all other adverbial expressions 
commencing a clause, require the verb to stand before the subject, 
as has been pointed out in § 124 of Lange's German Grammar. 

B. THE INDICATIVE MOOD. 

§ 25. The Indicative Mood is the Mood of Actuality, whilst the Sub- 
junctive Mood is the Mood of Possibility. The nature of the Indicative may 
be said to be objective, because it is used to express positive facts. The nature 
of the Subjunctive may be said to be subject'fve, because it represents the state- 
ment made as a mere subjective supposition, or as resting on the mere hearsay 
evidence of other persons. 

The Indicative Mood denotes Fositiveness and Certainty. 

Conjunctions never determine the mood in which a verb is to be 
used. The mood is always determined by the nature of the statement we 
wish to make. So one and the same verb may be followed, in the dependent 
clause, either by the Indicative or the Subjunctive Mood. 

Examples. 

S)er ©efangene ifl tobt; er ijl l^eute The prisoner is dead; he died this 
SKorgen geflorben. (Positive state- morning, 

ment.) 

3$ bin ubetjeugt, baf etc e^ gefagt l^at* I am convinced that he has said it. 
(Certainty.) 

2)er SWettfd^ ifl jlcrbti^. (A fact.) Man is mortal. 

3^ ^^t gel^ort, bag er gum SRinifler I have heard that he has been ap- 
etnattnt \% pointed a minister, (and I do not 

doubt it). 

(Here the Indicative Mood is used, because I wish to imply that I have no 
doubt about the accuracy of the statement.) 

3d^ 'ijaht ^t^xif bofi er gum SWinijler I have heard that he has been ap- 
ernannt fei (see § 30). pointed a minister, (but I rather 

doubt it). 

(Here the Subjunctive Mood is used because I wish to express a doubt about 
the accuracy of, the statement, which is expressed in English by the words 
*but I rather doubt it.*) 

VOL. IV. P 
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« 

C. THE SUBJUNCTIVE (OR CONJUNCTIVE) MOOD. 

(See § 35.) 

§ 26. Since, in the best modem works of English Literature, we frequently 
find the Indicative employed instead of the Subjunctive in clauses of un- 
certainty and supposition, and since, with the exception of the verb to be, it is 
evidently the tendency of the English language to reject the distinction of the 
Subjunctive Mood, the student will encounter no small difficulty in learning 
the right use of the German Subjunctive, which is most extensively used, and 
gives often great power, conciseness, and elegance to the mode of speaking. 

The Buldimotive Hood is used both in principal and subordinate clauses, 
and denotes Unoertainty and Suppoedtiozi. 

Examples. 

SWan fagt et f ci ge^orben (see § 29). People say (i.e. it is rumoured) he is 
(Uncertainty.) dead. 

$Iato gtouBte^bafi nur ein ®ott fei Plato thought that there was only on^ 
(Supposition.) God, (but that it was a matter of 

doubt). 

§ 27* The Subjunctive ezpresses Command, Wiahy and Gonoession. 

Examples. 

dv ne^tne feine SBette, toie'd $Brau(]^ Let him take his distance as it is 
i^! (Schiller.) (Command.) customary! 

®ott f e i mit bit ! (Wish.) God be with you ! 

(Sr gel^f; tool^in er £u{i l^at. (Con- He may go wherever he pleases, 
cession.) 

§ 28. The Bubjunotive is used in Indirect Speech (oratio obliqua), 
i. e. when words which have been actually spoken are quoted not as they were 
spoken, but in ju&stance only; it stands especially after the verbs fag en, to say; 
etgdl^leti, to relate; mclben, to report; berici^ten; to relate, to report; l^oren, 
to hear; as^ 

(5r fagte i^m, er fel ein SSerfd^toenber. He told him he was a spendthrift. 

@ie Bel^att^tete, fie 1^ a b e ben ^tief nic^t She asserted that she had not got the 

erl^alten. letter. 

@ein gfreunb melbete, baf er nid^t !ommen His friend reported that he could not 

f onne, m\^ gu befud^en. come to see me. 

§ 29. The Subjunctive is used when the statement made in the 
subordinate clause is intended to be represented not as a fisust, but 
as a mere idea, as a mere conception of the person speaJdng. We 
find it, therefore, especially after verbs denoting a request^ a vjhb^ a hope^ an 
apprehension^ a permission^ an advice^ and a command; as — 

meinen, to mean. tootten, to be willing. 

glauBen, to believe. Bitten, to ask. 

©ermutl^en, to presume. Befel^len, to command, 

gtoeifeln, to doubt. toerlangen, to demand, 

f^einen, to seem. ermol^nen, to admonish, 

^offen, to hope. ratl^en, to advise. 

^xi^ita, to fear. Be^el^en, to insist upon, 

And others of a like meaning. 
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Examples. 



£ajfm ®te vm& 1^ of fen, bag unfcr (Streben 
»on (Srfolg fcin toerbe. 

3d^ Bat il^n, baf er mir l^elfen moge. 

3(!^ furd^tete, bag er ein ^ein ^ts 
(to(^en l^aBe. 

Sir Bitten, bag ber ©efangene frei 
gelaffen toerbe. 

@r jtoeifelt baran, bag man i^n fur 
unfd^ulbig er!Idren toerbe. 

SBir toerben ftet^ ^erlangen, bag man 
una unfere (Re^te geko&l^re. 

3$ ratine bir, bag bu ^eigiger toer^ 
belt. 

3$ Beflel^e barauf, bag {i(!^ ber Sorb 
entferne. (Schiller.) 



Let us hope that our endeavours may 
be successful. 

I asked him to help me. 

I was afraid that he had broken a 
leg. 

We request that the prisoner be 
released. 

He doubts if he will be declared 
innocent. 

We shall always demand that our 
rights be given to us. 

I advise you to become more in- 
dustrious. 

I insist upon the Lord's retiring. 



§ 80. With regard to the Tense in which the Subjunctive ought to stand in 
subordinate clauses of the character mentioned above, the general rule is, 
that— 

We use the same tense of the Subjunctive Mood which, in 
direct speech, or in a principal danse, would be used in 
the Indicative Mood, 

except that 

the Perfect of the Subjunctive is used instead of the Imperfect 
of the Indicative, and that the Pluperfect of the Indicative 
is changed into the Perfect of the Subjunctive, with the 
help of one of the corgunctions tf^t, ht^9t, and ttad^bettt. 

The following table will make this clear: — 

Direct Speech, Indirect Speech, 

®t fagte : „3d^ lefe." (Present.) Or fagte, er lefe. (Present Subj.) 

(Srfafite: „3(i l^oBe gelefen." (Perfect.) ©r fagte, er 1^ getefen. (Perfect Subj.) 



er fagte: „3(i& toerbe lefen." (First 
Future.) 

©r fagte: ,,3(J^ iotrbe getefen l^aBen 
(Second Future), toenn mein 
greunb mi^ aB^oUn toirb.'' (First 
Future.) 

But— 

@r fagte: „3(J^ Ia«, ate fein Sreunb 
f(!^rieB." (Imperfect.) 



(5r fagte, er toerbe lefen. (First Future 
Subjunctive.) 

(5r fagte, er toerbe aetefen l^aBen (Second 
Future Subj.), toenn fein greunb 
il^n aB^oten toerbe (First Future 
Subjunctive). 



(Sr fagte, er l^abe gelefett, oXt fein 
greunb gefc^tiebett l^abe. (Per- 
fect Subjunctive.) 

er fagte, er l^abe gelefett (Perfect 
Subjunctive), e^e fein Sreunb 
0efc|^tiebett l^abe. (Perfect Sub- 
junctive.) 

It will be seen, therefore, that the verb in the subordinate clause stands 
either in the Present, in the Perfect, or in the Future. 

p 2 



er faQte: „^^ ^otte getefen (Plu- 
perfect), ato vma, Sreunb f(!^rieB." 
(Imperfect.) 
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Examples. 

2)er JDimer anttoortete, er fei ni^t im The servant answered that he was 
(Stanbe bie $lrbdt gu tl^un, benn tr unable to do the work, for he 

fei gtt fd^toac!^. (Present Subj.) was too weak. 

(Sx ergdl^Ue mir, er f^aht ein UngtiidE He told me he had met with a mis- 
gel^ a B t. (Perfect Subj .) fortune. 

@ie Ufyvaaptzttf bafi f!e nie in i^rem IBeBen She affirmed that she had never been 
franf getoefcn fei (Perfect Subj.) ill in all her life. , 

(Bx fagte^ baf er fld^ utn eine @tel(e Be^ He said that he was going to apply 
toerBen toerbe. (First Future.) for a situation. 

§ SL The Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive, however, must 
be used instead of the Present and Perfect Subjunctive, and the 
Conditional instead of the Future Sulsjunctive, when any ambiguity 
mighl arise as to the mood employed, that is to say in cases where the form of 
the Present, of the Perfect, or of the Future is identical both in the Indicative 
and the Subjunctive Mood. For example, in the sentence — 

,,@ie fagte mir, il^re Xcd^tet gingen 'She said to me that her daughters 
niemal^ auf 93dfle ; " never went to balls ; * 

the verb gin gen stands in the Imperfect Subjunctive and not in the Present^ 
because the third person plural of the Present Indicative and the corre- 
sponding person of the Present Subjunctive are identical in the conjugation 
of this verb. Both are „fie gel^en/' the verb, therefore, must be put in the 
Imperfect Subjunctive to show clearly the mood employed. 

§ 82. The Sul^unctive is employed in adverbial clauses of pur- 
pose and of manner, when the subordinate clause generally begins with the 
conjunctions bafi, auf baf, bantit, and al« oB; as — 
JDtt foUfl beinen ©ater nnb beine SKutter Thou shalt honour thy father and thy 
el^ren, auf bafi bir'« tDol^lgel^e unb mother, that thou may est prosper 

bu lange leBefl auf @rben. and thy days be long on earth. 

Sjl e« nxi^i, al« oB bie« SBolf mid^ gum Does it not seem as if th,e people 
@ott mad^e? (Schiller.) meant to make a God of me? 

§ 33. The Imperfect Subjunctive and the Pluperfect Subjunctive 
are used to express somethmg possible, or something capable of being done, 
also to denote a mere supposition on the part of the speaker^ or for the pur- 
pose of stating an opinion with caution or modesty ; as — 

(5^ f onnte fein, baf er ni(!^t gu ^aufe Literally: It might be possible that 
to d r e. he were not at home, i. e. He may 

possibly not be at home^ 

3d^ })hiit tool^t Sujl/il^m einen S5efu(]^ I should like indeed to pay him a 

gu nta(!^en. visit. 

3^ to ix {I t e tool^t, toad gu tl^un to & r e. I fancy I know what ought to be done. 

@« to & r e »ieUei(i^t Beffer, bad Unterne^^ Perhaps it would be better to give up 

men oufgugeBen. the undertaking. 

§ 34. To express a wish we use the Present Subjunctive^ when we believe 
in the fulfilment of the wish, but the Imperfect Subjunctive, when we want to 
indicate that the fulfilment of the wish is unlikely, and even impossible ; as — 

@ott fei ntit bit ! God be with you! 

9K g e er Balb gefunb toerben I May he soon recover his health 1 

Song I e B e bev Jlonia ! Long live the king ! 

®ott ^ e J f e mir I (Sutl^er.) May God help me ! 
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But with the Imperfect Subjunctive : 

Vtodftt er botb gefunb toerben! Would he might soon recover his health I 
SfBenn er bod^ nod^ I e B t e ! I would he were still alive ! 

SR d^ t e er Balb f ontnten ! Would he might soon come ! 

§ 86. It must always be remembered that both moods (the Indicative and 
the Subjunctive) may stand in Principal Clauses as well as in Subordinate 
Clauses, since their use depends alone on the nature of the statement qve vfisb to 
make (see § 35). Nor has the notion connected with the verb standing ^*n the 
principal clause an absolute influence on the mood to be used in the sub- 
ordinate clause. The Indicative stands in subordinate clauses not merely 
after verbs expressing Certainty, but also after such as denote Belief, Sup- 
position, and Doubt, when the statement contained in the subordinate clause 
is represented djecttvely^ i.e. as being based upon a fact, or as being, in the 
speaker's opinion, not open to any doubt. So we say — 

3(^ ^lauBe, bafi er in ber @^Iad^t geblieben I believe that he was killed in 
t^ (not fei). battle. 

3d^ toeif nid^t, oB er (eBt, cber oB er I do not know whether he is alive, 
tobt i^. or whether he is dead. 

3d^ l>cot\% baf ber itranfe genefen toirb. I doubt if the patient will recover. 

3d^ l^offe, baf er ftd^ tool^l Befinbet. I hope that he is well. 

But when the statement contained in the subordinate clause is represented 
subject'pvelyy i.e. as being based upon a mere idea or belief, the correctness of 
which is still open to doubt, the Subjunctive must be used ; as — 

^QXi glauBt; man fagt, etc., er fei in ber People believe, people say, etc., that 
^d^kc^t geBUeBen. he was killed in battle, (but it is 

still doubtful). 

(Sr fur(!^tet, baf man i^n oenatl^en He is afraid that they have betrayed 
1^ a B e. him, (yet he does not know). 

D. THE CONDITIONAL MOOD. 

§ 86. The Conditional is the mood for representing a state or an event as 
dependent on another, which other, however, is not based upon a real fact, 
but is a mere hypothesis or supposition. As such we use not only the First 
and Second Conditional ^td^ tDurbe, etc.), as given in the tables of verbs, but 
also the Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive. The latter two, in fact, may 
be called the simple forms of the Conditional Mood, and the former (i^ 
tDiirbe, etc.) the compound forms. Every true conditional statement consists 
of two clauses : (a) the hypothetical clause, which contains .the supposition, 
{h) the conditioning clause, which contains the inference drawn from that 
supposition; as — 

If I had money (hypothetical clause), 

I should like to travel (conditioning clause). 

The Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive may be used in both clauses, but 
the First and Second Conditional (id^ toiirbe; etc. — see the tables of verbs) can 
only be used in conditioning clauses. 
The conditioning clause is often introduced by ,,fo." 

Examples. 

SBenn \6^ ®elb l^atte, ^inge v&i gem auf If I had money, I should like to 
CReifen (or toiirbe t(^ gem auf (Reifen travel. 

P3 
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SBenn ti i^ute f(!^dne« SBeiter geloefett 
»&re, fo tDurben koiv audge^ 
gangen fein. 

IDtefer 99ann fonnte gtitifti^ec fein, 
toenn er bod @piel ni<^t gu fe^r 
liebte. 

(5r tourbe gefunb fein (or er todre 
gefunb), toenn et m&figer UlU. 



If the weather had been fine to-day, 
we should have gone out. 

This man might be happier, if he 
were not too fond of gambling. 

He would be healthy, if he were 
more temperate. 



§ 87. The Conditional is sometimes used elHpticaily ; as — 
3a, i(^ tDixrbe gefcmnten fein I 



Unter ben Umfidnben l^tte xiij ed getmf 
getl^n. 

SDdre td^ teid^, toitrbe i(^ @te fofort 
Begat^Ien. 



Yes, I should have come! (i.e. if I 
had been able to do so, understood^, 

I am sure, under the circumstances I 
should have done it (i.e. if I had 
been placed in the same situation). 

Were I* rich, I should pay you di- 
rectly. 
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a or an preceded by 'not', how to 
render, S. ia6, N. 12. The nu- 
meral 'a' not translated before 
hundred or thousand, S. 1 3a, N. id. 

a great deal, how to render, S. 65, 
N. 3 and S. 77y N. 3. an hour, 
how to render, S. 235, N. 10. a 
month, how to render, S. 167, N. 
24. 

about, to be, rendered by im SBegriff 
fcin or tocHen, S. 6, N. 4. 

Abstract nouns, their formation 
from Infinitiyes of Terbs, S. 11, 

N.7. 

Adjectives. Used as nouns, S. 34, 
N. I. National adjectives require a 
small initial, S. loi, N. i. Adjec- 
tives and all parts qualifying nouns 
must be placed before them, S. 128, 
N. 1 1. The formation of their su- 
perlative used predicatively, S. lao, 
N. 14. 

Adverbs. Their position in Impera- 
tive clauses, S. 68, N. 2. Must not 
precede the verb or copula when 
the subject stands before them, S. 
102, N. 30. Formation of the rela- 
tive superlative of Adverbs, S. 183, 
N. 24. 

all in connection with a possess, adj. 
pron. and a noun in the sing, num- 
ber, how to render, S. i57> N. 20. 
All of us {tbemiyou), S. 74, N. 3, 
how to render. 

Apposition, the, its agreement, S. 
53, N. 9. 

Articles, the, and other determmative 
words repeated, S. 10, N. 9. Their 
position in connection with adject- 
ives and adverbs, S. 28, N. 9. The 
Definite Article. Before nouns 
representing a whole class, and 
before abstract nouns, S. 3, N. 2. 
Before nouns of persons preceded 



by an adjective or a common name, 
S. ID, N. 2. Used to mark the Gen., 
Dat., and Ace. of proper names, S. 
25) N. 5. Used in stating the price 
of goods, S. 33, N. 7, Used before 
objects individualised or singled out, 
S.40,N.9. Used instead of Possess. 
Adj. Pronouns, S. 43, N. 9, A and 
B. The Indefinite Article. 
Not expressed before nouns de- 
noting professions, etc, S. 14, N. a. 
How to render when fNneceded by 
*not', S. 126, N.I 2. 

as, conj.,=jtir£v, how to render, S. 
41, N. 6. s= according to, how to 
render, S. 74, N. 6. 

ask (to), how to render, S. 132, N. 23. 

at = at tift house qfy how to render, S. 
1 5 3, N. 1 5. at bomty how to render, 
S. 63, N. 8. at the rate tf^ how to 
render, S. 235, N. 9. 

Attributive construction, S. 7, N. 
3 ; S. 48, N. 6. 

anf, prep., = 01, before names of 
Islands, S. 46, N. 6. 

Auxiliary verbs of tense, often 
omitted in subordinate clauses, S. 
53, N. 8. 

B. 

be, to, rendered by muifen, S. 62, 
N. 4. 

beginning with, rendered by i>cn . • . 
an, S. 102, N. 4. 

bleibett, conjugated with fein, S. 98, 
N. 5. 

but, rendered by fottbecn after a nega- 
tive, S. 6, N. 10. 

by; prep., = /itroK^ifr, but(!b, S. 59, N. 
13. In connection with the Passive 
Voice, rendered by tjott, S. 106, N. 

33. 
both . • . and, folocl^I . . . at0 wx^, 
S. 59, N. II. 
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C. 

Cftpltal Initial, when required for 
pronouns, S. 69, N. a. 

caire, to take care of, S. 91, N. 7. 

eatue (to) how to render, S. 73, N. i. 

CoUeetiTe nomui in the Singular re- 
quire the verb to agree with them 
in the Singular, S. 107, N. 13. 

Colon, the, its use, S. 36, N. 3. 

Comma^ the, not used to enclose 
adverbial clauses, etc., S. 15, N. 3. 

eommand, to, how to render, S. 73, 
N.I. 

Compound e xpr ea ai ona, their im- 
portance, S. 33, N. 4. 

Compound fbrma with auxiliary and 
Present Participle or 'to do' and 
Infinitive, how to render into Ger- 
man, S. 3a, N. II. 

Componnd IVouiia. Their impor- 
tance, S. 33, N. 4 ; their formation, 
S. 36, N. 7, ^ and B, and S. 76, N. 
22, jif B, C and D; their Gender, 
S. 36, N. 7, C; compound nouns 
which have the last component in 
common are connected with hy- 
phens, S. 71, N. 2. 

Conditional Mood, the, its use, App. 
§§ 3^ and 37. 

CondtinotiTe Mood, the, its use, App. 
§§ 26-35. 

Conatmotion. Principal and Co- 
ordinate Clauses, App. §§ 1-12. 
Inverted Construction, App. §§13- 
15. Subordinate Clauses, App. §§ 
16-24. 

Conatruction. Inverted after quota- 
tions, S. 32, N. 5. Attributive con- 
struction, S. 7, N. 3, ^ ; S. 48, N. 6. 
Position of adverbs in Imperative 
Clauses, S. 68, N. 2. 

Copula, the, not to be omitted, S. 
27, N. 7. The Copula must follow 
the Subject when the latter begins 
the principal clause, S. 5, N. 2. 

eopy, noun, how to render, S. 132, 
N. 17. 

D. 

ba, adv. in combination with a prep, 
governing the Dat. or Ace, S. 4, 
N. 5, B. j&a, conj., denotes lo- 
gical cause, used for rendering ' as ' 
and ' since \ S. 30, N. 4. JCa, adv., 
in connection with a prep., required 



in the p r in c ip al danse when verhs 
and adjectives governing a prep, 
are followed by a subordinate clause, 
S. 87, N, 6. 

Definite Article, tlie. When to be 
repeated, S. 10, N. 9. Its position 
in connection with adjectives and 
adverbs, S. 28, N. 9. Before nouns 
representing a whole dass, and 
before abstract nouns, S. 3, N. a. 
Before names of persons preceded 
by an adj. or a common name, S. 
10, N. 2. Used to mark the Gen., 
Dat., and Ace. of proper names, S. 
^Sf N. 5. Used in stating the price 
of goods, S. 3 3, N. 7. Used before 
objects individualised or singled out, 
S. 40,N.9. Used instead of Posses. 
Adj. Pronouns, S. 43, N. 9, jf and B. 

DemonatratiTe Frononn, followed 
by a relat. pron., how to render, S. 
8, N. I. 

btt and Me must be used as relat. 
pronouns in reference to a personal 
pron. of the ist and 2nd pers. sing, 
and pL, and also in reference to 
the pers. pron. of the 3rd person pi. 
(@ie), S. 78, N. 7. 

do, used in sentences of entreaty, 
rendered by bo(^, S. 92, N. 9. 

doc^, adv., =: ' do ' in sentences of en- 
treaty, S. 92, N. 9. 

E. 

et> suffix, used to form names of male 

persons from names of countries 

and places, S. 157, N. 4. 
entettnett, requires the prep, gu, S. 

27, N. 4. 
ettoal^lett, requires the prep, in, S. 

27, N. 4. 
ed. Used as grammatical Object in 

principal clauses, S. 51, N. 13. 

Used as grammatical Subject, S. 

104, N. 19. 

F. 

fiMt, the, how to render, S. 115, N. 2. 

fond (to be — of), how to render, S. 
20, N. 2. 

for, rendered by feit in sentences ex- 
pressing the duration of an action 
up to the time of speaking, S. 145, 

N. 17. 
for years, S. 166, N. 10. 
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troBif referring to tone and place, 

how to render, S. 102, N. 4. 
fdll of^ how to render, S. 74, N. 14. 

G. 

gristly always constrned with fcta, S. 

29, N. 3. 
®eiltaUt«, wife, consort, S. loi, 

N.5. 
GtonitiTe, the, of a proper noon 

stands generaUy before the gpvem- 

ing noon, S. 14, N. 3. 
g^entleinazi, how to render, S. 88, 

N. 2. 
geni(e), adr^ denotes liking, S. 20, 

N. 2. 

Qemnd, the. How to render, S. i, 
N. 3 ; S. 34, N. 10. Preceded by 
a possess, sidj. and a prep., how to 
render, S. 161, N. 21. 

tfiebt (c«)»the matter is, S. 63, N. 
9; »there is, there are, S. 82, 

N. 7. 
go, to, how to render when « to travely 

etc., S. 233, N. 4. 
going (to be — to), how to render, 

S. 67, N. 2. 

H. 

ipafer, not used in the pL, S. 22, 

N.I. 
have, to, rendered by muffen, S. 62, 

N. 4. 

head^^oit^t in elevated diction, S. 
127, N. 8. 

home and at home, how to render, 
S. 63, N. 8. 

Hyphens required to show the con- 
nection between compound nouns 
that have the last part in common, 
S. 71, N. 2. 

I. 

I, should, if possible, not begin the 
sentence, S. 115, N. i. 

Ify rendered by toenn, S. 64, N. 12. 

£|^t, formerly used in addressing per- 
sons of the lower ranks of society, 
S. 137, N. 2. 

in, prep., how to render before names 
or islands, S. 46, N. 6. 

Indefinite Article, the. When to 
be repeated, S. 10, N. 9. Its posi- 
tion in connection with adjectives 
and adverbs, S. 28, N. 9. Not ex- 



pressed before noons denoting pro- 

fessions^ etc, S. 14, N. 2. How to 

render vdien preceded by 'not', 

S. 126, N. 12. 
isbcw , conj., used for rendering the 

Participle in -mg in adverbial clauses 

of manner, S. iii, N. 6. 
Indicative Mood, the^ its use, App. 

§§ 25 and 35. 
Infinitive, the. With an Accusative, 

how to render, S. 57, N. 14. When 

used without the preposition %% S. 

78, N. 14. Forms abstract nouns, 

S. II, N. 7. 
Inverted Constmction* When to 

be used, App. f § 1 3-1 5* Used after 

quotations, S. 32, N. 5. 
Iini>erfi9oty the, its use, $. 10 1, N. 22. 
it, dependent on a prep., how to 

render, S. 4, N. 5, JB. 

J. 
3eflld iSMI^^f its declension, S. 
141, N. 9. 

K. 

f eitt, the general translation for ' not 
a', S. 126, N. 12. 

L. 

loffrit, to order, to command, to 
cause, S. 73, N. i. 

lelltett, to teach, requires two accu- 
satives, S. 42, N. 4, and S. 43, N. 10. 

like, to, how to render, S. 20, N. 2. 

live, to, how to render, S. 116, N. 17. 

M. 

ma^ett, requires the prep, gu, S. 27, 

N. 4, and S. 102, N. 13. 
man=himian being, how to render, 

S. 134, N. 9. 
matt, pron. With the Active Voice 

instead of Eng. Passive Voice, S. 4, 

N. 4. ^QXif indef. pron., used to 

render the Eng. 'you' used in a 

general sense, S. 92, N. 5, also S. 

134, N. 4. 
aOtatf, bic, its inflection, S. 58, N. 3. 
matter, the — is, rt gicbt, S. 63, N. 9. 
ntj^gen, auxil. v. of mood, S. 20, 

N. 2. 
tttttffeit >B to be and to havcy followed 

by the infinitive of another verb, 

S. 62, N. 4. 
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N. 

tta^, prep. «= to, S. 73f N. 4. 

XTames of male persona and inha- 
bitants of countries and places made 
by the suffix er, S. 1 57, N. 4. Proper 
Names, their declension, S.65, N. i. 

IVational a^jeobiveB, require a small 
initial, S. loi, N. i. 

not a=no, S. 126, N. 12. 

IfonnB. Compound Nouns, their im- 
portance, S. 33, N. 5. Formation 
of Compound Nouns, S. 36, N. 7, 
and S. 76, N. 22. Nouns must be 
preceded by the parts qualifying 
them, S. 128, N. II. Abstract 
Nouns made from the Infinitives of 
verbs, S. 11, N. 7. Collective 
Nouns in the Sing, require the verb 
to agree with them in the Sing., 
S. 107, N. 13. 

Number. Use the Sing, number in 
connection with a Collective Noun 
in the Sing., S. 107, N. 13. 

O. 

Object, the grammatical, in a principal 
clause, followed by a subordinate 
clause, or a supine, S. 51, N. 13. 

on. On the contrary^ how to render, 
S. 66^ N. 16. To be on the point of^ 
rendered by tooUen, S. 67, N. 2. 

one, not translated after an adj. or 
a pron., S. 67, N. 3. 

one, numeral, not translated before 
hundred and thousand^ S. 132, N. 10. 

one day, how to render, S. 19, N. 2. 

only, adv., how to render, S. 109, 

N. 5. 
order, to, how to render, S. 73, N. i. 
ought, how to render,. S. 64, N. 5. 

P. 

Participles, the. Participles used 
attributively must be inflected, S. 
7, N. 3, B. The Past (or Per- 
fect) Participle. As a rule pre- 
cedes the qualified noun, S. 7, N. 
3, A. Rendered by a relat. clause, 
S. 7, N. 3, B. Rendered by the 
attributive construction, S. 7, N. 3, 
and S. 48, N. 6. Used elliptically 
to denote state or condition, S. 102, 
N. 3. The Present Participle. 
The English — qualifying a preced- 
ing noun, turned into a relat. clause, 



S. 16, N. 4. How to render when 
it denotes a logical cause, S. 30, 
N. 4. Rendered by the attribu- 
tive construction, S. 48, N. 6. Used 
adverbially to denote manner or 
state, S. 53, N. 12. How to render 
when used in adverbial clauses of 
time, S. 55, N. i. The — in "ing in 
adverbial clauses of manner, ren- 
dered by the conj. inbem and a finite 
verb, S. Ill, N. 6. 

Passive Voice, the. Its formation 
in German, S. 2, N. i. How to 
recognise, S. 2, N. i. Rendered 
into German by a reflective verb, or 
the pron. man with the active voice, 
S. 4, N. 4. 

people, how to render, S. 134, N.4. 

Perfect, the. Its use, S. 48, N. 2. 
The Eng. Perfect rendered by the 
Present in German, S. 145, N. 17. 

Person, the, for whose benefit an 
action is done, must, as a rule, be 
indicated in German, S. 130, N. 12. 

Personal Pronoun, the. In the 
Dat. case, used to indicate the Pos- 
sessor, S. 43, N. 9, B. Used to 
indicate the person for whose benefit 
an action is performed, S. 58, N. 
8. Personal and possessive pro- 
nouns require a capital initial in 
letters, S. 69, N. 2. 

fPf itn^, bod, one £y Engl., never takes 
the mark of the plural, S. 58, N. 3. 

Possessive Adjective Pronoun, 
the. When repeated in German, 
S. 10, ]|^. 9. How to render into 
German, S. 43, N. 9, A and B. 

pound, how to render, S. 58, N. 3. 

Predicate, the. Copula or Verb, must 
follow the Subject when it begins 
the clause, S. 5, N. 2. The forma- 
tion of the Superlatives of adjec- 
tives used predicatively, S. 120, 
N. 14. 

Present Tense, the German, used to 
express duration up to the time of 
speaking, where the Engl, use the 
Perfect, S. 145, N. 17. 

Principal Clauses. Their con- 
struction, App. §§ 1-12. 

progress, noun, how to render, S. 
132, N. I. 

Proper names, when not inflected^ 
S. 65, N. I. 
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R. 

rate. At the rate ofy how to render, 
S. 235, N. 9. 

Belative Clausesy rendered by the 
attributive construction, S. 48, N. 6. 

Belative Pronoun, the. Follows, 
as a rule, its antecedent, S. 13, N. 
5. Must not be omitted in German, 
S. 16, N. 10. IDer and bie must be 
used in reference to a preceding 
personal pronoun, S. 78, N. 7. 

S. 

Scholar, how to render, S. 128, N. i. 

Jeitty auxiliary, its use, S. 29, N. 3. 
ieit, as a transl. of the £ng. prep. 
for in sentences which express a 
duration of an action up to the 
time of speaking, S. 145, N. 17. 

f 0, conj. When required in the begin- 
ning of principal clauses, S. 27, N. 8. 

80» in connection with a transitive 
verb, rendered by cd, bad, bicd, S. 
132, N. 13. 

foUett, expresses assertion, S. 54, N. 
13; = ought, S. 64, N. 5. 

Sft., abbreviation of Sanct., its deri- 
vation, S. 103, N. 33. 

Subjeot, the. Must be followed by the 
Copula or the Verb when it begins 
the principal clause, S. 5, N. 2. Its 
position in subordinate clauses, S. 
tfi^ N. 15. Not to be omitted, S. 
27, N. 7. The grammatical subject 
in the form of the pron. ed, S. 104, 
N. 19. \ 

Subj^uiotive Mood, the. Its use, 
App. §§ 26-35. 

Subordinate Clauses. Their con- 
struction, App. §§ 16-24. 

Superlative, the, of an adjective 
used predicatively is generally pre- 
ceded by am, S. 120, N. 14. How 
to form the relat. Superlative of 
adverbs, S. 183, N. 24. 

Supine, the. Explanation and use, 
S. I, N. 2. Formation of the Su- 
pine Present, S. i, N. 2. Used for 
rendering the Eng. Gerund pre- 
ceded by a preposition, S. i, N. 3. 
Expresses purpose, S. 19, N. 7. 
Used for rendering the Eng. Ge- 
rund governed by a noun or a verb, 
S. 34, N. 10. Used in connection 
with the verb (el^ren, S. 43, N. 10. 



Suppose, I, in interrogativesentences, 
rendered by tool^I, S. 92, N. 3. 

T. 

Take, to. How to render, S. 3, N. 
8. 7b take care of, how to render, 
S. 91, N. 7. 

teach, to, how to render, S. 42, N. 4, 
and S. 43, N. 10. 

that, them, those, dependent on a 
prep., how to render, S. 4, N. 5, B. 

that and those, followed by a relat. 
pron., cannot be rendered by the 
adv. ba in connection with a pre- 
ceding preposition, S. 8, N. i. 

that = in order that, how to render, 
S. 183, N. 6. 

there is and There are, rendered 
by ed giebt, S. 82, N. 7. 

they, used in an indefinite sense, ren- 
dered by man, S. 134, N. 4. 

think, to, how to render, S. 64, 
N. II. 

to "> in order to, how to render, S. 19, 

N. 7. 

to, prep., how to render, S. 72, N. 4. 
trust, to, anything to a person, S. 91, 
N. 6, 

U. 

Use, to, V. tr. and intr., how to render, 
S.129, N. 6. 

V. 

Verb, the. Agreement of verbs with 
collective nouns, S. 69, N. 17. Aux- 
iliary of tense often omitted in 
subordinate clauses, S. 52, N. 8. 
The verb or copula must follow 
the subject, when the latter begins 
the Principal Clause, S. 5, N. 2. 

Verbal, the, in -/»^, how to render, 
S. I, N. 3 ; S. 34, N, 10. 

very, rendered by the SuperL of the 
adv.l^cd^, S. 161, N. 2. 

W. 

want, to, rendered by tooUm, S. 63, 
N. 10. 

toad. When required as a relat. 
pron., S. 3, N. 7. ' Used in refer- 
ence to a preceding whole clause, 
as a transl. of ' which', S. 33, N. 8. 

we, in an indefinite sense, rendered by 
man^ S. 134, N. 4. 

toer^en, conjugated with fein, S. 98,N.5. 
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what sort of, how to render, S. 63, 

N. 2. 
when. Rendered by aid, S. 4, N. a. 

Rendered by toenn, S. 18, N. 6. 

Rendered by too, S. 131, N. 4. 
where, rendered by too, S. 131, N. 4. 
which, rendered by toad, S. 33, N. 8. 
wife, how to render, S. loi, N. 5. 
wish, to, rendered by tooUen, S. 63, 

N. 10. 
too, relat. conj., its use, S. i3i,N. 4. 
t00l6l» I suppose, S. 92, N. 3. 
tOOttett. Expresses <ivub and twant, 

S. 63, N. 10. — « to be going, to be 

on the point, S. 67, N. 2. — = to be 

about, S. 6, N. 4. 



wonder, to, how to render, S. 90, 

N. II. 
9Bott, bad, double pi., S. i, N. 2. 
worth remembering, how to render, 

S. 157, N. 22. 

Y. 

you. Used in a general sense, ren- 
dered by mon, S. 92, N. 5. When 
rendered by Sl^r, S..137, N. 2. 

Z. 

)ll, prep. Required with verbs de- 
noting choosing, appointing, etc., 
S. 27, N. 4, and S. 102, N. 13. 
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the British Museum and other libraries. Collected and arranged 
by N. Pocock, M.A. 1870. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, \l. i6s. 

Shirley {W. W.). Some Account of the Church 

in the Apostolic Age, Second Edition, 1874. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 
3$. (id, 

Stubbs {W\ Regis trum Sacrum A nglicanum. 

An attempt to exhibit the course of Episcopal Succession in Eng- 
land. 1858. small 4to. doth, 8s. 6d. 



ENGLISH THEOLOGY. 

Butler s Works, with an Index to the Analogy. 

2 vols. 1874. 8vo. cloth, IIS. 

Butler's Sermons. 8vo. cloth, ^s. 6d. 

Butler s Analogy of Religion. 8vo. cloth, ^s. 6d. 

Heurt ley's Harmonia Symbolica : Creeds of the 

Western Church. 1858. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Homilies appointed to be read in Churches. 

Edited by J. Griffiths, M.A. 1859. 8vo. cloth, 7s. (id, 

Hooker^s Works, with his Life by Walton, ar- 
ranged by John Keble, M.A. Sixth Edition, 1874. 3 "^^^s. 8vo. 
cloth, i/. IIS. dd. 

Hooker s Works ; the text as arranged by John 

Keble, M.A. 2 vols. 1875. 8vo. cloth, iis. 
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Pearsons Exposition of the Creed. Revised 

and conected by £. Bmtoiiy D J). Sixth Editioii, 1877. 8to. doth, 

WaterlancTs Review of the Doctrine of the 

Eucharist, with a VttSaJot, \rj the present Bishop of London. 1880. 
' Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d!. 

Wheatlys Illustration of the Book of Common 

Prayer. A new Edition, 1846. 8yo. doth, 55. 

Wyclif. A Catalogue of the Original Works 

of John Wyclif by W. W. Shirley. D.D. 1865. 8vo. doth, js. 61/. 

Wyclif Select English Works. By T. Arnold, 

M.A. 3 vols. 1869-1871. 8vo. doth. Price reduced to 1 1, is. 

Wyclif. Trialogus. With the Supplement now 

first edited. By Gotthard Lechler. 1869. 8vo. cloth. Price reduced 
to 7#. 



HISTOBICAL AND DOCUMENTABY WOBES. 

British Barrows, a Record of the Examination 

of Sepulchral Monnds in various parts of England. By William 
Greenwell, M.A., F.S.A. Together with Description of Figures of 
Skulls, General Remarks on Prehistoric Crania, and an Appendix 
by George Rolleston, M.D., F.R.S. 1877. Medium Svo. cloth, 25$. 

Britten. A Treatise upon the Common Law of 

England^ composed by order of King Edward I. The French Text 
carefully revised, with an English Translation, Introduction, and 
Notes, by F. M. Nichols, M.A. 2 vols. 1865. Royal Svo. cloth, 
i/. i6«. 

Clarendons {Edw. Earl of) History of the 

Rebellion and Civil Wars in England. 7 vds. 1839. i8mo. doth, 

l/. IS. 

Clarendon's {Edw. Earl of) History of the 

Rebellion and Civil Wars in England. Also his Life, written by 
himself, in which is included a Continuation of his History of the 
Grand Rebellion. With copious Indexes. In one volume, royal 

8V0. 1843. cloth, I/. 25. 
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Clinton's Epitome of the Fasti Hellenici. 1 85 1 . 

8vo. doth, 6s. 6^/. 

Clintofis Epitome of the Fasti Romani. 1854. 

8vo. cloth, 7s. 

Freeman s (E. A.) History of the Norman 

Conquest of England ; its Causes and Results. In Six Volumes. 
8vo. cloth, 5/. 9$. 6d, 

Vols. I-II together, 3rd edition, 1877. ^'' '^*« 

Vol. Ill, 2nd edition, 1874. i/. is. 

Vol. IV, 2nd edition, 1875. i/. is. 

Vol. V, 1876. I/, is. 

Vol. VI. Index. 1879. ^vo. cloth, 10s. dd, 

Freema7i {E. A). The Reign of William Rufus 

and the Accession of Henry the First. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, i/. i6s. 

Gascoignes Theological Dictionary (" Liber 

Veritatum '*) : Selected Passages, illustrating the condition of 
Church and State, 1403-1458. With an Introduction by James 
£. Thorold Rogers, M.P. Small 4to. cloth, los. 6^. 

Magna Carta, a careful Reprint. Edited by 

W. Stubbs, M.A., R^us Professor of Modem History. 1879. 
4to. stitched, is. 

Olaf. Passio et Miracula Beati Olavi. Edited 

from a Twelfth-Century MS. in the Library of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, with an Introduction and Notes, by Frederick 
Metcalfe, M. A. Small 4to. stiff cover, 6s. 

Protests of the Lords, including those which 

have been expunged, from 1634 to 1874; ^'^^ Historical Intro- 
ductions. Edited by James E. Thorold Rogers, M. A. 1875. 3 vols, 

8vO. cloth, 2/. 25. 

Rogers s History of Agriculture and Prices in 

Fjigland, a.d. i 259-1 793. 

Vols. I and II (i 259-1400). 1866. 8vo. cloth, 2/. 2s. 
Vols. Ill and IV (1401-1582). 1882. 8vo. cloth, 2/. los. 
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Sttirlunga Saga, including the Islendinga Saga 

of Lawman Sturla Thordsson and other works. Edited by Dr. 
Gudbrand Vigfiisson. In 2 vols. 1878. 8vo. cloth, 2/. 2s. 

Two of the Saxon Chronicles parallel, with 

Supplementary Extracts from the Others. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and a Glossarial Index, by J. Earle, M.A. 1865. 
8vo. cloth, 165. 

Statutes made for the University of Oxford, and 

for the Colleges and Halls therein, by the University of Oxford 
Commissioners. 1882. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Also separately, 

Statutes made for the University. 2S. 
Statutes made for the Colleges. \s. each. 
Statuta Universitatis Oxoniensis. 1882. 8vo. 

cloth, 55. 

The Student's Handbook to the University and 

Colleges of Oxford. Seventh Edition. 1883. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 25. 6d, 

MATHEMATICS, PHYSICAL SCIENCE, &c. 

Astronomical Observations made at the Uni- 
versity Observatory, Oxford, under the direction of C. Pritchard, 
M. A., Savilian Professor of Astronomy. No. 1. 1878. Royal 8 vo. 
paper covers, 3s. 6d, 

Treatise on Infinitesimal Calculus. By Bartho- 
lomew Price, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy, Oxford. 

Vol. I. Differential Calculus. Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 145. 6d. 

Vol. II. Integral Calculus, Calculus of Variations, and Differential 
Equations. Second Edition, 1865. 8vo. cloth, i8s. 

Vol. III. Statics, including Attractions ; Dynamics of a Material 
Particle. Second Edition, 1868. 8vo. cloth, 165. 

Vol. IV. Dynamics of Material Systems ; together with a chapter 
on Theoretical Dynamics, by W. F. Donkin, M.A., F.R.S. 1862. 
8vo. cloth, 1 6s. 

RigaucCs Correspondence of Scientific Men of 

the 17th Century, with Table of Contents by A. de Morgan, and 
Index by the Rev. J. Rigaud, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 2 vols. 1 841-1862. 8vo. cloth, i8«. 6rf. 
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Vesuvius. By John Phillips, M.A., F.R.S., 

Professor of Geology, Oxford. 1869. Crown 8vo. cloth, los. 6rf. 

Geology of Oxford and the Valley of the 

Thames. By the same Author. 1871. 8vo. cloth, 21s. 

Synopsis of the Pathological Series in the 

Oxford Mtiseum, By H. W. Acland, M.D., F.R.S., 1867. 8vo. 
cloth, 25. dd. 

Thesaurus Entomologicus HopeianuSy or a De- 
scription of the rarest Insects in the Collection given to the 
University by the Rev. William Hope. By J. O. Westwood, M.A., 
F.L.S. With 40 Plates. 1874. Small folio, half morocco, 7/. los. 

Text-Book of Botany, Morphological and Phy- 

siologicaL By Dr. Julius Sachs, Professor of Botany in the Uni- 
versity of Wiirzburg. A New Edition. Translated by S. H. Vines, 
M.A. 1882. Royal 8vo. il.iis.^d. 

Johannes Muller on Certain Variations in the 

Vocal Organs of the Passeres that have hitherto escaped notice. 
Translated by F. J. Bell. B.A., and edited with an Appendix, by 
A. H. Garrod. M.A., F.R.S. With Plates. 1878. 4to. paper 
covers, 7s. 6rf. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Corpvs Poeticvm Boreale. The Poetry of the 

Old Northern Tongue, from the Earliest Times to the Thirteenth 
Century. Edited, classified, and translated, with Introduction, 
Excursus, and Notes, by Gudbrand Vigfusson, M.A., and F. York 
Powell, M.A. 2 vols. 1 883. 8vo. cloth, 42J. Just ready. 

Bacon^s Novum Organum. Edited, with Eng- 
lish notes, by G. W. Kitchin, M.A. 1855. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 6rf. 

Bacons Novum Organum. Translated by G. 

W. Kitchin, M.A. 1855. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 6d. (See also p. 38.) 

The Works of George Berkeley ^ D.D.y formerly 

Bishop of Cloyne; including msmy of his writings hitherto un- 
published. With Prefaces, Annotations, and an Account of his 
Life and Philosophy, by Alexander Campbell Eraser, M.A. 4 vols. 
1 87 1. 8vo. cloth, 2/. 18s. 

The Life, Letters, &c. i vol. cloth, t6s. (See also p. 38.) 

The Logic of Hegel ; translated from the En- 
cyclopaedia of the Philosophical Sciences. With Prolegomena by 
William Wallace, M.A. 1874. 8vo. cloth, 14s. 
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Smith's Wealth of Nations. A new Edition, 

with Notes, by J. E.Thorold Rogers, M.A. a vols. 1880. cloth, 215. 

A Course of Lectures on Art^ delivered before 

the University of Oxford in Hilary Term, 1870, by John Ruskin, 
M. A., Slade Professor of Fine Art. 8vo. doth, 65. 

Aspects of Poetry I being Lectures delivered 

at Oxford by John Campbell Shairp, LL.D., Professor of Poetry, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth, los. 6J. 

A Critical Account of the Drawings by Michel 

Aneelo and Raffaello in the University Galleries^ Oxford, By J. 
C. Robinson, F.S.A. 1870. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 

Catalogue of the Castellani Collection of Anti- 

quities in the University Galleries^ Oxford, By W, S. W. Vaux, M.A., 
F.R.S, Crown 8vo. stiff" cover, is. 



W^t Sbamlr 23oo&s of i^t lEast. 

Translated by various Oriental Scholars, and edited by 

F. Max Muller. 

Vol. I. The Upanishads. Translated by F. Max 

MUller. Part I. The -AfJiSndogya-upanishad, The Talavakaia- 
upanishad. The Aitareya-§ja»yaka, The Kaushitaki-br^ma»a- 
upanishad, and The Vi^)asaneyi-sa/;ihiti-upanishad. 8vo. cloth, 
I OS. 6d, 

Vol. II. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as taught 

in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, VisishMa, and Baudh&yana. 
Translated by Prof. Georg Biihler. Part I. Apastamba and 
Gautama. 8vo. cloth, lOs. 6d, 

Vol. III. The Sacred Books of China. The Texts 

of Confucianism. Translated by James Legge. Part I. The Shd 
King, The Religious portions of the Shih King, and The Hsiio 
King. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d, 

Vol. IV. The Zend-Avesta. Translated by James 

Darmesteter. Part L The Vendldad. 8vo. cloth, los. 6d, 

Vol. V. The Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. W. 

West. Part I. The Bundahif, Bahman Yajt, and Sh&yast IS- 
sh^yast. 8vo. cloth, 12s, 6d, 

Vols. VI and IX. The Qur'4n. Parts I and IL 

Translated by £. H. Palmer. 8vo. cloth, 219. 
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Vol. VII. The Institutes of Vish«u. Translated 

by Julius Jolly. 8vo. cloth, los, 6rf. 

Vol. VIII. The Bhagavadgita,with The Sanatsu^dtiya, 

and The Anugltft. Translated by Kdshinath Trimbak Telang. 
8yo. cloth, IDs. 6d, 

Vol. X. The Dhammapada, translated from Pdli by 

F. Max MuUer ; and The Sutta-Nip^ta, translated from Pali by 
V. Fausboll ; being Canonical Books of the Buddhists. 8vo. cloth, 
I05. 6^. 

Vol. XL Buddhist Suttas. Translated from Pdli by 

T. W. Rhys Davids, i. The Mahaparinibbana Suttanta ; a. The 
Dhamma-^akka-ppavattana Sutta; 3. The Tev^g^ Suttanta; 4. 
The Akankheyya Sutta ; 5. The Aetokhila Sutta ; 6. The Mahli- 
sudassana Suttanta ; 7. The Sabb^sava Sutta. 8vo. cloth, los. 6d, 

Vol. XII. The ^Satapatha-Brahmawa, according to 

the Text of the Midhyandina School. Translated by Julius 
Eggeling. Part I. Books I and II. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d, 

Vol. XIII. Vinaya Texts. Translated from the Pali 

by T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenberg. Part I. The 
Pitimokkha. The MahSvagga, I-IV. 8vo. cloth, lOs. 6d. 

Vol. XIV. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as taught 

in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, VisishMa and Baudha- 
yana. Translated by Georg Biihler. Part II. Vasish/Aa and 
Baudhltyana. 8vo. cloth, los. 6d, 

Vol. XVI. The Sacred Books of China. The Texts 

of Confucianism. Translated by James Legge. Part II. The Yi 
King. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Vol. XVIL Vinaya Texts. Translated from the PAli 

by T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenberg. Part II. The 
Mahivagga, V-X. The Aullavagga, I-III. 8vo. cloth, ioj. 6^. 

Vol. XVIIL Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. W. 

West. Part II. The DadTistan-t DJnik and The Epistles of 
Mdnilfy&lhar. 8vo. cloth, 1 2 j. 6d, 

Vol. XIX. The Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king. A Life of 

Buddha by Arvaghosha Bodhisattva, translated from Sanskrit into 
Chinese by Dharmaraksha, a.d. 420, and from Chinese into English 
by Samuel Beal. 8vo. cloth, ioj. 6d. 

Vol. XXIIL The Zend-Avesta. Part 11. The 

Strozahs, Yarts, and Ny^yij. Translated by James Darmesteter. 
8vo. cloth, IOJ-. 6d, 

The following Volumes are in the Press :— 

Vol. XV. The Upanishads. Translated by P. 

Max MiUler. Part II. 
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Vol. XX. Manu. Translated by Georg Buhler. 
Vol. XXI. The Sadciharma-pu«flfarika. Translated by 

H. Kem. 

Vol. XXII. The AHrdnga S(itra. Translated by 

H. Jacobi. 

Vol. XXIV. The Upanishads. Translated by F. 

Max MuUer. Part III. 

« 

Classical Series. Vol. I. Part I.' Tke English 

Manuscripts of the Nicomachean Ethics, described in relation to 
Bekker's Manuscripts and other Sources. By*J. A. Stewart. M.A., 
Classical Lecturer, Christ Church. Small 4to. 3s. 6d, 

Classical Series. Vol. I. Part II. Nonius Mar- 

cellus, de Compendiosa Doctrina, Harleian MS. 2719. Collated 
by J. H. Onions, M.A., Senior Student of Christ Church. Small 
4to. 3s. 6^. 

Classical Series. Vol. I. Part III. Aristotle*s Physics, 

Book VII. Collation of various MSS. ; with an Introduction 
by R. Shute, M.A. Small 4to. 2s. 

Classical Series. Vol. I. Part IV. Be7ttleys Plau- 

tine Emendations. From his copy of Gronovius. By E. A. Son- 
nenschein, M.A. Small 4to. 2^. 6d, 

Semitic Series. Vol. I. Part I. Commentary on 

Ezra and Nehemiah. By Rabbi Saadiah. Edited by H. J. Mathews, 
M.A., Exeter College, Oxford. Small 4to. 3s. 6</. 

Aryan Series. Vol. I. Part I. Buddhist Texts 

from Japan, Edited by F. Max Miiller, M.A. Small 4to. 3s. 6rf. 

Aryan Series. Vol. I. Part 11. Sukhdvatt-VyMa, 

* Description of Sukhavatt, the Land of Bliss. Edited by F. Max 
Miiller, M. A., and Bunyiu Nanjio. Small 4to. 7j. 6d. 

Mediaeval and Modern Series. Vol. I. Part I. 

Sinonoma Bartholomei; A Glossary from a Fourteenth-Century 
MS. in the Library of Pembroke College, Oxford. Edited by J. 
L. G. Mowat, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College. Small 4to. 
3s. 6^. 

Mediaeval and Modern Series. Vol. I. Part III. 

The Saltair Na Rann. A Collection of Early Middle Irish Poems. 
Edited from a MS. in the Bodleian Library by Whitley Stokes, 
LL.D. Small 4to. 7^. 6^^. 
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Clsr^0n iprt^s %txm 



The Delegates of the Clarendon Press having undertaken 
the publication of a series of works, chiefly educational, and 
entitled the Claanifln "^ntt Suitg, have published, or have 
in preparation, the following. 

■niose to wliioli prices are attaclxed are already published ; the 

others are in preparation. 

I. ENGLISH. 

A First Reading Book. By Marie Eichens of 

Berlin; and edited by Anne J. Clough. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff 
covers, 4(/. 

Oxford Reading Book^ Part !• For Little 

Children. Extra fcap. 8v6. stiff covers, 6(2. 

Oxford Redding Book, Part II. For Junior 

Classes. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, td. 

An Elementary English Grammar and Exercise 

Book. By O. W. Tancock, M.A., Head Master of Norwich School. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, is. 6cf. 

An English Grammar and Reading Book, for 

Lower Forms in Classical Schools. By O. W. Tancock, M.A., 
Head Master of Norwich School. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 
Svo. cloth, 35. dd. 

Typical Selections from the best English Writers, 

with Introductory Notices. Second Edition. In Two Volumes. 
Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 3s. 6J. each. 

Vol. I. Latimer to Berkeley. Vol. II. Pope to Macaulay. 

The Philology of the English Tongue. By J. 

Earle, M.A., formerly Fellow of Oriel College, and Professor of 
Anglo^axon» Oxford. Third Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. clotb^ 
7«. 6rf. 

C 
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A Book for the Beginner in Anglo-Saxon. By 

John Earle, M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Oxford. Second 
Edition. £bctra fcap. 8yo. doth, 2s. 6S. 

An Anglo-Saxon Reader. In Prose and Verse. 

With Grammiltical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By Henry 
Sweet, M.A. Third Edition. E^tra fcap. 8vo. doth, 8s. id. 

An Anglo-Saxon Printer, Tvith Grammar , Notes, . 

and Glossary. By the same Author. Extra fcap. 8vo. doth, 2s, 6d, 

The Ormulum ; with the Notes and Glossary 

of Dr. R. M. White. Edited by Rev. R. Holt, M.A. 1878. a vols. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. doth, a is. 

Specimens of Early English. A New and Re- 
vised Edition. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. 
By R. Morris, LL.D., and W. W. Skeat, M.A, 

Part I. From Old English Homilies to King Horn (aj>. Z150 
to A J). 1300). Ejctra fcap. 8jo. cloth, 9s. 

Part II. From Robert of Gloucester to Gower (a.d. 1298 to 
A.D. 1393). Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 7s.6<f. 

Specimens of English Literature, from the 

'Ploughmans Crede' to the 'Shepheardes Calender' (a.o. 1394 to 
A.D. 1579). With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Lidex. By 
W. W. Skeat, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. ^ 

The Vision of William concerning Piers the 

Plowman, by William Langland. Edited, with Notes, by W. W. 
Skeat, M.A. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. doth, 4s. 6</. 

Chaucer. The Prioresses Tale ; Sir Thopas ; 

The Monkes Tale ; The Clerkes Tale ; The Squieres Tale, Aa 
Edited bv W. W. Skeat, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. cloth, 4s. 6J. 

Chaucer. The Tale of the Man of Lawe; 

The Pardoneres Tale ; The Second Nonnes Tale ; The Chanouns 
Yemannes Tale. By the same Editor. Second Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. doth, 4s. 6^. (See also p. ao.) 
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Old English Drama, Marlotvis Tragical His- 

tory of Dr. Fatistns, and Greene's Honourable History of Friar 
Bacon and Friar Bungay. Edited by A. W. Ward, M.A., Professor 
of History and English Literature in Owens College, Manchester. 
1878. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6J. 

Marlowe. Edward II. With Introduction, 

Notes, &c. By O. W. Tancock, M.A., Head Master of Norwich 
School. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 

Shakespeare. Hamlet. Edited by W. G. Clark, 

M.A., and W. Aldis Wright, M.A. £xtra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 2$, 

Shakespeare. Select Plays. Edited by W, 

Aldis Wright, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. stiff covers. 

The Tempest, is. 6d, King Lear, is, 6d. 

As You Like It, is. 6d, A Midsummer Night*s Dream, is. (k/. 

Julius Caesar, 2s. Coriolanus, 2s. 6d. 

Ridiard the Third, as. 6(/. Henry the Fifth, 2s. 

Twelfth Night. In the Press, (For other Plays, see p. 20.) 

Milton. Areopagitica. With Introduction and 

Notes. By J. W. Hales, M.A., late Fellow of Christ's College, 
Cambridge. Second Edition. Extra fCap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 

Bunyan. Holy War. Edited by E. Venables, 

M.A. In the Press. (See also p. 2 1.) 

Locke s Conduct of the Understanding. Edited, 

with Introduction, Notes, &c., by T. FowIct, M.A., Professoi; of 
Logic in the University of Oxford. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 
Svo. cloth, 2s. 

Addison. Selections from Papers in the Spec- 
tator. With Notes. By T. Arnold, M.A., University College. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. doth, 4s. 6J. 

Burke. Four Letters on the Proposals for 

Peace with the R^cide Directory of France. Edited, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by E. J. Payne, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vq» 
cloth, 5s. (See also p. 21.) 

c a 
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Alao the foUowiJig in paper ooren : — 

Goldsmith. The Deserted Village. 2d. 
Gray. Elegy and Ode on Eton College. 2d. 
Johnson. Vanity of Human Wishes. With 

Notes by £. J. Payne. )£A. ^, 

Keats. Hyperion, Book I, With Notes by 

W. T. Arnold. B.A. ^d. 

Milton. With Notes by R. C Browne, M,A. 

Lyddas. 3<f. L* Allegro. 3<f H Penseioso. ^. Comas, 6d. 

Samson Ago&istes. 6<f. 

Parnell. The Hermit. 2d. 

Scott. Lay of the Last Muistrel. Introduction 

and Canto I, with Preface and Notes by W. Minto. M.A. 6J. 

A SEBIES OF ENGI.ISH CLASSICS, 

Deaigned to meet the wants of Students i|i ISnglish Iiitovi- 
ttire, by the late Ber. J. 8. BBIS'WEB, M.A., of Queen's College^ 
Oxford, and Professor of English I«iteratare at King's College, 
London. « 

1. Chaucer. The Prologue to the Canterbury 

Tales ; The Knightes Tale ; The Nonne Prestes Talc. Edited by 
R. Morris. Editor of Specimens of Early English. &c., &c. Sixth 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 6J. (^e also p. i8.) 

2. Spenser s Faery Qtieene. Books I and II. 

Designed chiefly for the nse of Schools. With Introduction. Notes, 
and Glossary. By G. W. Kitchin, M.A. 

Book I. Eighth Edition. Extra fcap. 8yo. doth, as. 6tf. 

Book II. Sixth Edition. Extra fcap. 8yo. cloth, as. ^. 

3. Hooker. Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I. Edited 

by R. W. Church, M.A., Dean of St. PaiU's ; formerly Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford. Second Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. doth, as. 

4. Shakespeare. Select Plays. Edited by W. 

G. Clark. M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and W. 
Aldis Wright, M.A'., Trinity College, Cambridge. Extra fcap. 
8vo. stiff covers. 

I. The Merchant of Venice, is. 

II. Richard the Second, is. 6(/. 

III. Macbeth, is. 6^. (For other Plays, see p. 19.) 
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5. Bacon. 

I. Advancement of Learning. Edited by W. Aldis Wright 
M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d, 

II. The Essays. With Introduction and Notes. By J. R. 
Thursfield, M.A., Fellow and formerly Tutor of Jesus 
College, Oxford, In Preparation. 

6. Milton. Poems. Edited by R, C. Browne, 

M.A. 2 vols. Fifth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 65. 6tf. 
Sold separately, Vol. I. 45. ; Vol. II. 3s. (See also p. 20.) 

7. Dryden. Select Poems. Stanzas on the 

Death of Oliver Cromwell ; Astrrea Redux ; Annus Mirabilis ; 
Absalom and Achitophel ; Religio Laici ; The Hind and the 
Panther. Edited by W. D. Christie, M.A. Second Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, 35. 6</. 

8. Bunyan. The Pilgrims Progress, Grace 

Abounding, Relation of the Imprisonment of Mr. John Bunyan. 
Edited, with Biographical Introduction and Notes, by E. Venables, 
M.A. 1879. £jctra fcap. 8vo. doth, 5s. 

9. Pope. With Introduction and Notes. By 

Mark Pattison, B.D., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 

I. Essay on Man. Sixth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. is. 6</. 
II. Satires and Epistles. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

ID. Johnson. Rasselas ; Lives of Pope and 

Diyden. Edited by Alfred Milnes, B.A. (London), late Scholar of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 45. 6^. 

11. Burke. Select Works. Edited, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by E. J. Payne, M.A., of Lincoln's Inn, 

Barrister-at-Law, and Fellow of University College, Oxford. 

I. Thoughts on the Present Discontents ; the two Speeches on 
America. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. f\d. 

II. Reflections on the French Revolution. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 55. (See also p. 19.) 

12. Cowper. Edited, with Life, Introductions, 

and Notes, by H. T. Griffith, B.A., formerly Scholar of Pembroke 
College, Oxford. 

I. The Didactic Poems of 1 782, with Selections from the Minor 
Pieces, a.d. i 779-1 783. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

11. The Task, with Tirocinium, and Selections from the Minor 
Poems, A.D. 1 784-1 799. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 
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n. iiATnr. 

An Elementary Latin Grammar, By John B. 

Allen, M.A^ Head Blaster of Perse Gnununar Sdiool, Cambridge. 
Thiid Edition, Revised and Conected. Extra fcap. 8yo. doth, %%. &/. 

A First Latin Exercise Book. By the same 

Author. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8to. dot^ as. (kf. 

A Second Latin Exercise Book. By the same 

Author. In the Press. 

Anglice Reddenda, or Easy Extracts, Latin and 

Greek, for Unseen Translation. By C. S. Jerram, MA. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Ei^ra fcap. 8vo. doth, 2s. 6J. 

Passages for Translation into Latin. For the 

nse of Passmen and others. Selected bj J. Y. Sargent, MA., 
Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen Coll^;e, Oxford. Fifth Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d, 

First Latin Reader. By T. J. Nunns, M.A. 

Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8yo. cloth, as. 

Second Latin Reader. In Preparation. 
Caesar. The Commentaries (for Schools). With 

Notes and Maps. By Charles E. Moberly, MA. 

Parti. The Gallic War, Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
doth, 4s. 6</. 

Part II. The Civil War. Extra fcap. 8vo. doth, 3s. 6rf. 

The Civil War. Book I. Extra fcap. 8vo. doth, as. 

Cicero. Selection of interesting and descrip- 
tive passages. With Notes. By Henry Walford, MA. In three 
Parts. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. doth, 4s. 6^. Each 
Part separately, limp, is. 6d. 

Part I. Anecdotes from Grecian and Roman History. 
Part II. Omens and Dreams : Beauties of Nature. 
Part III. Rome's Rule of her Provinces. 

Cicero. The De Amicitia and De Senectute. 

With Notes by W. Heslop, M.A. In the Press. 

Cicero. Selected Letters (for Schools), With 

Notes. By the late C. E. Prichard, MA., and E. R. Bernard, 
MA. Second Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 3s. 
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Cicero. Select Orations (for Schools). In Ver- 

rem I. De Imperio Gn. Pompeii. Pro Archia. Philippica IX. 
With Notes. By J. R. King, M.A. Second Edition, Extra fcap. 
8vo. cloth, as. 6d, 

Cornelius Nepos. With Notes. By Oscar 

Browning, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, a«. 6d, 

Livy. Selections (for Schools). With Notes 

and Maps. By H. Lee- Warner, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. In Parts, 
limp, each is. 6£/. 

Part I. The Caudine Disaster. 

Part II. Hannibal's Campaign in Italy. 

Part III. The Macedonian War. 

Livy. Books V-VII. With Introduction and 

Notes. By A. R. Cluer, B.A. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 3s. 6(/. 

Ovid. Selections for the use of Schools. With 

Introductions and Notes, and an Appendix on the Roman Calendar. 
By W. Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A., Professor 
ot Humanity, Glasgow. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. clotht 
5s. 6</. 

Pliny. Selected Letters (for Schools). With 

Notes. By the late C. E. Prichard, M.A., and E. R. Bernard, M.A. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 3s. 



Catulli Veronensis Liber. Iterum recognovit, 

apparatum criticum prolegomena appendices addidit, Robinson 
Ellis, A.M. 1878. Demy &iro. cloth, i6s. 

A Commentary on Catullus. By Robinson 

Ellis, M.A. 1876. Demy 8vo. cloth, i6s. 

Catulli Veronensis Carmina Selecta^ secundum 

recognitionem Robinson Ellis, A.M. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6(/. 

Cicero de Oratore. With Introduction and 

Notes, by A. S. Wilkins, M.A., Professor of Latin, Owens College, 
Manchester. 

Book I. 1879. 8vo. cloth, 6s, Book II. 1881. 8vo. cloth, 5/. 
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Cicerds Philippic Orations. With Notes. By 

J. R. King, MJL Second Editkm. 1879. 8to. doth, lot. 6<f. 

Cicero. Select Letters. With English Intro- 

dndtions, Notes, and Appendices. By Albert Watson, MA. Third 
Edition. 1881. Demy 8vo. doth, i8s. 

Cicero. Select Letters. Text. By the same 

Editor. Extra fcap. Svo. doth, 4s. 

Cicero pro Cluentio. With Introduction and 

Notes. By W. Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. 
Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 35. 6d, 

Horace. With a Commentary. Volume I. 

The Odes, Carmen Seculare, and Epodes. By Edward C. Wick- 
ham, M.A., Head Master of Wellington College. Second Edition. 
1877. I^my 8vo. doth, las. 

Horace. A reprint of the above, in a size 

suitable for the use of Schools. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 55. 6(/. 

Livy, Book I. With Introduction, Historical 

Examination, and Notes. By J. R. Seeley, M.A., Regius Professor 
of Modem History, Cambridge. Third Edition. 1881. 8vo, 
doth, 6s. 

Ovid. P. Ovidii Nasonis Ibis. Ex Novis 

Codicibus Edidit. Scholia Vetera Commentarium cum Prolego- 
menis Appendice Indice addidit, R. Ellis, A.M. Demy Svo. 
doth, 105. 6</. 

Persius. The Satires. With a Translation 

and Commentary. By John Conington, M.A. Edited by Henry 
Nettleship, MA. Second Edition. 1874. 8vo. doth, 7s. 6rf. 

Virgil. With Introduction and Notes, by T. L. 

Papillon, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. Two vols, 
crown Svo. doth, los. 6d. 
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Selections from the less known Latin Poets. By 

North Finder, M.A. 1869. Demy 8vo. cloth, 15s. 

Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin. 

With Introductions and Notes. 1874. By John Wordsworth, M.A. 
8vo. cloth, 1 8s. 

Tacitus. The Annals. Books I-VI. With 

Introductory Essays and Notes. By H. Fumeaux, M.A., late 
Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College. In the Press. 

Vergil: Suggestions Introductory to a Study 

of the Aeneid. By H. Nettleship, M.A. 8yo. sewed, i«. 6(]f. 



Ancient Lives of Vergil ; with an Essay on the 

Poems of Vergil, in connection wit 
H. Nettleship, M.A. 8vo. sewed, 2s. 



Poems of Vergil, in connection with his Life and Times. By 
,M.A. 



The Roman Satura: its original form in con- 
nection with its literary development. By H. Nettleship, M.A. 
8vo. sewed, is. 

A Manual of Comparative Philology. By 

T. L. Papillon, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of New College. 
Third Edition. 188 a. Crown 8to. cloth, 6s. 

The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age. 

Virgil. By William Young Sellar, M.A., Professor of Humanity 
in the University of Edinburgh. New Edition. 1883. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 9.r. 

The Roman Poets of the Republic. By the same 

Author. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 1881. 8vo. cloth, 
14s. 

III. GBEEK. 

A Greek Primer^ for the use of beginners in 

that Language. By the Right Rev. Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L., 
Bishop of St. Andrews. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, is. 6^. 

Graecae Grammaticae Rudimenta in usum 

Scholarum. Auctore Carolo Wordsworth, DC.L. Twentieth 
Edition, i88a. i2mo. cloth, 4s. 
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A Greek-English Lexicon^ abridged from Liddell 

and Scott's 4to. edition, chiefly for the use of Schools. Nineteenth 
Edition. Carefully Revised throughout. i88i. Square lamo. 
cloth, 7$. 6</. 

Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective; their 

forms, meaning, and quantity ; embracing all the Tenses used by 
Greek writers, with references to the passages in which they are 
found. By W. Veitch. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, los. 6(/. 

The Elements of Greek Accentuation (for Schools) : 

abridged from his larger work by H. W. Chandler, M.A., Waynflete 
Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford. Extra 
fcap. Svo. cloth. 35. 6</. 

A Series of Graduated Greek Readers : — 
Eirst Greek Reader. By W. G. Rushbrooke, 

M.L., formerly Fellow of St. JoWs College, Cambridge, Second 
Classical Master at the City of London School. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 2s. 6i. 

Second Greek Reader. By A. M. Bell, M.A. 

E^tra fcap. Svo. cloth, 3s. dd. 

Third Greek Reader. In Preparation. 
Eourth Greek Reader ; being Specimens of 

Greek Dialects, With Introductions and Notes. By W. W, 
Merry, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln College. Extra 
fcap. Svo. cloth, 45. 6d. 

Fifth Greek Reader. Part I. Selections 

from Greek Epic and Dramatic Poetry, with Introductions and 
Notes. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College. 
Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 4s. ^, 

Part II. By the same Editor. In Preparation. 

The Golden Treasury of A ncient Greek Poetry ; 

being a Collection of the finest passages in the Greek Classic Poets, 
with Introductory Notices and Notes. By R. S. Wright, M.A., 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, Ss. ^d, 

A Golden Treasury of Greek Prose, being a 

collection of the finest passages in the principal Greek Prose 
Writers, with Introductory Notices and Notes. By R. S. Wright, 
M.A., and J. E. L. Shadwell, MA. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
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Aeschylus. Prometheus Bound (for Schools). 

With Introduction and Notes, by A. O. Priokard, M^., Fellow of 
New Collie. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, a«. 

Aeschylus. Agamemnon. With Introduction 

and Notes by Arthnr Sidgwick, M.A., Tutor of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford ; late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Assistant Master of Rugby School. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, ^. 

Aeschylus. The Choephoroe. With Introduction 

and Notes by the same Editor. Preparing. 

Aristophanes. In Single Plays, edited, with 

English Notes, Introductions, &c., by W. W. Merry, M.A. Extra 
fcap. 8yo. 

The Clouds, as. The Achamians, as. 

Other Plays will follow. 

Arrian. Selections (for Schools). With Notes. 

By J. S. Phillpotts, B.C.L., Head Master of Bedfoid School. 

Cebes. Tabula. With Introduction and Notes 

by C. S. Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 25. td, 

Euripides. Alcestis (for Schools). By C. S. 

Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 6£/. 

Euripides. Helena. Edited with Introduction, 

Notes, and Critical Appendix, for Upper and Middle Forms. By 
C. S. Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

Herodotus. Selections from. Edited, with In- 
troduction, Notes, and a Map, by W. W. Merry, M.A., Fellow and 
Lecturer of Lincoln College. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 6</. 

Homer. Odyssey ^ Books I -XI I (for Schools). 

By W. W. Merry, M.A. Twenty-fourth Thpusand. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 4s. 6^. 

Book II, separately, is. 6</. 

Homer. Odyssey, Books XHI-XXIV (for 

Schools). By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
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Homer. Iliad, Book I (for Schools). By 

D. B. Monro, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, a«. 

Homer. Iliads Books I -XI I (for Schools). 

By D. B. Monro, M.A. In the Press, 

Homer. Iliad, Books VI and XXL With 

Introduction and Notes. By Herbert Hailstone, M.A^ late Scholar 
of St Peter's College, Cambridge. Extra fcap. Svo. doth, is. ^d. 
each. 

Lucian. Vera Historia (for Schools). By 

C. S. Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. doth, is. 6dL 

Plato. Selections (for Schools). Edited with 

Notes by J. Purves, M.A., FeUow and late Lecturer of Balliol 
Collie, Oxford. Extra fcap. Svo. doth, 6s. (Ul 

Sophocles. In Single Plays, with English Notes, 

&c. By Lewis Campbdl. M.A., Professor of Greek in the Univei^ 
sity of St. Andrew's, and Evelyn Abbott, M.A., Balliol College, 
Oxford. Extra fcap. Svo. limp. 

Oedipus Tyiannus. New and Revised Edition, as. 

Oedipus Coloneus, Antigone, is. 9</. each. 

Ajax, Electra, Trachiniae, Philoctetes, 2s. eadi. 

Sophocles. Oedipus Rex: Dindorf's Text, with 

Notes by the present Bishop of St. David's. Ext. fcap. Svo. limp, 

is. (kl. 

Theocritus (for Schools). With Notes. By 

H. Kynaston, M.A. (late Snow). Head Master of Cheltenham 
College. Third Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. doth, 45. 6d. 

Xenophon. Easy Selections (for Junior Classes). 

With a Vocabulary. Notes, and Map. By J. a Phillpotts, B.C.L., 
and C. S. Jeiram, M.A. Third Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 
^ fid. 

Xenotkon. Selecticms (for Schools). With Notes 

ana Maps. By J. a Phillpotts. RCX., Head Master of Bedford 
School. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. doth, 3s. 6d, 

Xenophim. AnadasiSy Book II. With Notes 

and Map« By C« S. JeiTam. M.A. Extra leap. Svo. doth, as. 
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Aristotlis Politics. By W. L. Newman, M.A., 

Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Aristotelian Studies^ I. On the Structure of 

the Seventh Book of the Nicomachean Ethics. By. J. C. Wilson, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 1879. Medium 8vo. 
stiff, 5s. 

Demosthenes and Aeschines. The Orations of 

Demosthenes and i^chtnes on the Crown. With Introductory 
Essays and Notes. By G. A. Simcox, M.A., and W. H. Simcox, 
M.A. 1872. 8vo. cloth, I as. 

Homer. Odyssey, Books I-XII. Edited with 

English Notes, Appendices, etc. By W. W. Merry, M.A., and the 
late James Riddell, M.A. 1876. Demy 8yo. cloth, i6s. 

Homer. Iliad. With Introduction and Notes. 

By D. B. Monro, M.A., Provost of Oriel College, Oxford. Pre- 
paring. 

A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect. By D. B, 

Monro, M.A., Provost of Oriel College. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
los. td, 

Sophocles. The Plays and Fragments. With 

English Notes and Introductions, by Lewis Campbell, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Greek, St. Andrews, formerly Fellow of Queen's College, 
Oxford. 2 vols. 

Vol. I. Oedipus Tyrannus. Oedipns Colonens. Antigone. 
Second Ecution. 1879. 8vo. cloth, i6s. 

Vol. II. Ajax. Electra. Trachiniae. Philoctetes. Fragments. 
188 1. 8vo. cloth, 165. 

Sophocles. The Text of the Seven Plays. By 

the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6(/. 

A Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions. 

By E. L, Hicks, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of Corpus j 

Christi College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. cloth, los. (id, 

\ 
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TV. FBSFCH. 

An Etymological Dictionary of the French 

Language, with a Prdaoe oo the Prmctples of Frendi Etymology. 
By A. Bracfaet. Tnuslated into English by G. W. Kitchin, M^ 
Second Edition. Crown 8to. doth, 7s. ddL 

Brachefs Historical Grammar of the French 

Langna^. Tianslated into English by G. W. Kitchin, MA. 
Foorth Edition. Extra fcap. 8yo. doth, yt, 6d. 

A Primer of French Literature. By George 

Saintsbnry, B£a. Extra fcap. 8yo. doth, a«. 

A Short History of French Literaiure. By 

Geoige Saintsbury, M.A. Crown 8yo. doth, los. 6<f. 

Specimens of French Literature^ from Villon to 

Hugo. Selected and arranged by George Saintsboiy, MA. 
Crown 8yo. doth, 9/. 

Corneilles Horace. Edited with Introduction 

and Notes by George Saintsbory. Extra fcap. 8yo. doth, is. 6d, 
IPrendh Claaaios, Bdited by GUST AVE MAS SOB", B.A. 

Corneilles Cinna, and Molilres Les Femmes 

Savofttes, With Introduction and Notes. Extra fcap. 8vo. doth» 
as. 6d. 

RcLcinis Andromaque^ and Corneillds Le Men- 

teur. With Louis Racine's Life of his Father. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
doth, as. 6(f. 

Molilres Les Fourberies de Scapin^ and Ra^ 

citu^s AthalU, With Voltaire's Life of Moli^re. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, as. 6d, 

Selections from the Correspondence of Madame 

de ShngnlvxA her chief Contemporaries. Intended more especially 
for Girls* Schools. Extra fcap. 8vo. doth, 3s. 

Voyage autour de ma Chambre^ by Xavier de 

Maistrt; Ourika, by Madame de Duras; La Dot de Suzette, by 
Fievie; Les Jumeaux de rH6tel Comeille. by Edmond About; 
M^saventures d*un tcolier, by Rodolphe Tdpffer, Extra fcap. 8yo. 
doth, as. 6d, 
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RegnarcTs Le Joueur and Brueys and Pala- 

prai*s Le Grondeor. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 6</. 

Louis XIV and his Contemporaries; as de- 
scribed in Extracts from the best Memoirs of the Seventeenth 
Century. With English Notes, Genealogical Tables, &c. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, is. 6(/k 

V. GEBMAN. 

liANOfi'S German Oourse. By HEBMANN LANGE, 
Tdaoher of Modern Iiangnages, Manohester : 

The Germans at Hom,e; a Practical Introduc- 
tion to German Conversation, with an Appendix containing the 
Essentials of German Grammar. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 
as. 6</. 

The German Manual; a German Grammar, 

a Reading Book, and a Handbook of German Conversation. 8vo. 
cloth, 7s. 6d, 

A Grammar of the German Language. 8va 

cloth, 3s. 6</. 

This * Grammat ' is a reprint of the Grammar contained in 
* The German Manual,' and, in this separate form, is in- 
tended for the nse of Students who "wish to make them- 
selves aoguainted with German Granmiar ohiefly for the 
purpose of being able to read German books. 

German Composition; Extracts from English 

and American writers for Translation into German, with Hints 
for Translation in footnotes. Nearly ready. 



Lessing^s Laokoon. With Introduction, Eng- 
lish Notes, etc. By A. Hamann, Phil. Doc., M.A. £^tra fcap. 
8yo. cloth, 4*. td. 

Wilhelm Tell. A Drama. By Schiller. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by £. Massie, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
doth, 5«. 
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Also, Bdited by O. A. BUOHHEIM, FhU. Doo., Frofeasor 

in King's OoUege, London : 

Goethe* s Egmont. With a Life of Goethe, &c. 

Third Edition. Extra Ccap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 

Schiller s Wilhelm Tell. With a Life of Schiller ; 

an historical and critical Introduction, Arguments, and a complete 
Commentary. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. doth, 3s. 6</. 

Lessings Minna von Barnhelm. A Comedy. 

With a Life of Lessing, Critical Analysis, Complete Commentary, 
&c. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Schiller s Historische Skizzen; Egmonts Leben 

und Tod, and Belagerung von Antwerpen. Second Edition. Extra 
fcap. Svo. cloth, as. 6</. 

Goeth^s Iphigenie auf Tauris. A Drama. With 

a Critical Introduction and Notes. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 35. 

Modern German Reader. A Graduated Collec- 
tion of Prose Extracts from Modem German writers :— 

Part I. With English Notes, a Grammatical Appendix, and a com- 
plete Vocabulary. Third Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 2s. 6d, 

Parts II and III in Preparation. 

Lessing' s Nathan der Weise. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, etc. Extra fcap. Svo. doth, 41. td. 

In Preparation. 

Becker s {K. F) Friedrich der Grosse. 

Schiller s Maria Stuart. With Notes, Intro- 

duction, &c 

Schiller's Jungfrau von Orleans. With Notes, 

Introduction, &c. 

Selections from the Poems of Schiller and 

Goethe. 
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VI. MATHEMATICS, &o. 

Figures Made Easy: a first Arithmetic Book. 

(Introductory to ' The Scholar's Arithmetic.') By Lewis Hensley, 
M.A., formerly Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College^ 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. doth, 6d, 

Answers to the Examples in Figures made Easy, 

together with two thousand additional Examples formed from tiie 
Tables in the same, with Answers. By the same Author. Crown 
8vo. cloth, i«. 

The Scholar's Arithmetic; with Answers to 

the Examples. By the same Author. Crown 8vo. doth, 4s. td. 

The Scholar's Algebra. An Introductory work 

on Algebra. By the same Author. Crown 8vo. doth, 4s. 6d, 

Book-keeping. By R. G. C. Hamilton, Financial 

Assistant Secretary to the Board of Trade, and John Ball (of the 
Firm of Quilter, Ball, and Co.), Co-Examiners in Book-keeping 
for the Sodety of Arts. New and enlarged Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo'. limp doth, 25. 

A Course of Lectures on Pure Geometry. By 

Henry J. Stephen Smith, M.A., F.R.S., FeUow of Corpus Christi 
CoUege, and Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University of 
Oxford. 

Acoustics. By W. F. Donkin, M.A., F.R.S., 

Savilian Professor of Astronomy, Oxford. 1870. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
7s. 6rf. 

A Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. By 

J. Clerk Maxwell, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Experimental Physics 
m the University of Cambridge. Second Edition, a vols. Demy 
8vo. doth, i/. IIS. 6£/. 

An Elementary Treatise on Electricity. By 

the same Author. Edited by William Gamett, M.A. Demy 8vo. 
doth, 7«. 6</. 

A Treatise on Statics. By G. M. Minchin, M.A., 

Professor of Applied Mathematics in the Indian Engineering Coll^;e, 
Cooper's Hilt Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 1879. 
8vo. cloth, 14s. 

D 
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Uniplanar Kinematics of Solids and Fluids. 

By G. M. Minchin, M.A. Crown 8vo. doth, 7s. 6J. 

A Treatise on Ike Kinetic Theory of Gases. 

By Henry William Watson, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 1876. 8vo. doth, 3s. 6 J. 

A Treatise on the Application of Generalised 

Coordinates to the Kinetics of a Material l^tem. By H. W. 
Watson, M.A., and S. H. Burbury, M.A. 1879. 8vo. doth, 6s. 

Geodesy. By Colonel Alexander Ross Clarke, 

C.B., R.E. 1880. 8vo. doth, las. td. 



VII. PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

A Handbook of Descriptive Astronomy. By 

G. F. Chambers^ F.R.A.S. Third Edition. 1877. Demy 8vo. 
doth, a8«. 

A Cycle of Celestial Objects. Observed, Re- 
duced, and Discussed by Admiral W. H. Siiiyth, R.N. Revised, 
condensed, and greatly enlarged by G. F. Chambers, P.R.A.S. 
1 88 1. 8yo. doth, a is. 

Chemistry for Students. By A. W. Williamson, 

Phil* Doc, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, University College, 
London. A new Edition, with Solutions. 1873. Extra leap. 8vo. 
doth, 8;r. M, 

A Treatise on ffeat^ with numerous Woodcuts 

and Diagrams. By Balfour Stewart, LL.D., F.R.S.,^ Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in Owens College, Manchester. Fourth 
Edition. 1 881. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 79. 6d, 

Lessons on Thermodynamics. By R. E. Baynes, 

M'A., Senior Student of Christ Church, Osdbrd, and Lee's Reader 
in Physics. 1878. Crown 8vo. doth, 79. 6d, 

Forms of Animal Life. By G. Rolleston, 

M.D., F.R.S., Linacre Professor of Physiology, Oxford. Illustrated 
by Descriptions and Drawings of Dissections. A New Edition in 
the Press. 
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Exercises in Practical Chemistry. Vol, I. 

Elementary Exercises. By A. G. Vernon Harconrty M.A. ; and 
H. G. Madan, M.A. Third Edition. Revised by H. G. Madan, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 9s. 

Tables of Qualitative Analysis. Arranged by 

H. G. Madan, M JL Large 4to. paper covers, 4s. 6</. 

Crystallography. By M. H. N. Story-Maske- 

lyne, M.A., Profi^or of Mineraioe^, Oxford ; and Depnty Keeper 
in the Department of Minerals, British Museum. In the Press. 



Vni. HISTOEY. 

The Constitutional History of England, in its 

Origin and Development. By William Stubbs, D.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modem Ilistoxy. Library Edition. Three vols, demy 8vo. 
doth, 2/. 8s. 

Also in 3 vols, crown 8vo. price 12s. each. 

Select Charters and other Illustrations of Eng- 

lish Constitutional History, from the Earliest Times to the Reign 
of Edward L Arranged and Edited by W. Stubbs, M.A. Fourth 
Edition. 1881. Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6(f. 

A History of England, principally in the Seven- 
teenth Coitury. By Leopold Von Ranke. Translated b^ Resident 
Members of die University of Oxford, under the supenntendence 
ofG. W. Kitchin, M.A., and C. W. Boase, M.A. 1875. 6 vols. 
8vo. cloth, 5/. 3«. 

A Short History of the Norman Conquest of 

En^nd, By E. A. Freeman, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. td. 

Genealogical Tables illustrative of Modern His^ 

tory. By H. B. George, M.A. Second Edition. Small 4to. 

cloth, I2S. 

A History of France. With numerous Maps, 

Plans, and Tables. By G. W. Kitchin, M.A. In Three Volumes. 
1873-77. Crown 8vo. doth, each los. 6tf. 

Vol. I. Second Edition. Down to the Year 1453. 
Vol. a. From 1453-1634. 
Vol. 3. From 1634-1793. 
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A History of Germany and of the Empire^ 

down to the dose of the Middle Ages. By J. Bryoe, D.CX., 
Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Oxford. 

A History of British India. By S. J. Owen, 

M.A., Reader in Indian History in the University of Oxford. 

A Selection from the Despatches, Treaties, and 

other Papers of the Marquess Wellesley» K.G., during his 
Government of India. Edited by S. J. Owen, M.A., formerly 
Professor of History in the Elphinstone College, Bombay. 1877. 
8vo. cloth, i/. 4s. 

A Selection from the Despatches, Treaties, and 

other Papers relating to India of Field-Marshal the Duke of 
Wellington, K.G. By the same Editor. 1880. 8vo. doth, 34s. 

A History of the United States of America. 

By E. J. Payne, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, and Fellow of University 
College, Oxford. In the Press. 

A History of Greece from its Conquest by the 

Romans to the present time, b.c. 146 to a.d. 1864. By George 
Finla^, LL.D. A new Edition, revised throughout, and in part 
re-wntten, with considerable additions, by the Author, and Edited 
by H. F. Tozer, M.A., Tutor and late Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford. 1877. 7 vols. 8vo. doth, 3/. los. 

A Manual of Ancient History. By George 

Rawlinson, M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History, formerly 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 
doth, 14s. 

A History of Greece. By E. A. Freeman, M.A., 

formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 

Italy and her Invaders, a.d. 376-476. By T. 

Hodgkin, Fellow of University College, London. Illustrated with 
Plates and Maps, a vols. 8vo. cloth, i/. 125. 



IX. LAW. 

The Elements of Jurisprudence. By Thomas 

Erskine Holland, D.C.L., Chichele Professor of International Law 
and Diplomacy, and Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. doth, 105. 6(/. 
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The Institutes of yusttman^ edited as a recen- 
sion of the Institutes of Gains. By the same Editor. Second 
Edition, 1881. Extra fcap. 8vo. doth, 5s. 

Select Titles from the Digest of Justinian. By 

T. E. Holland, D.C.L., Chichele Professor of International Law 
and Diplomacy, and Fellow of All Souls' College, Oxford, and 
C. L. Shadwell, B.C.L., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo. 
cloth, 145. 

Also sold in Farts, in paper oovers, as follows : — 

Part I. Introductory Titles. 2s. 6d, 

Part n. Family Law. is. 

Part ni. Property Law. 2s. 6(/. 

Part IV. Law of Obligations (No. i). 3s. 6rf. 

Part IV. Law of Obligations (No. a). 4s. 6d, 

Imperatoris lustiniani Institutionum Libri 

Quattuor ; with Introductions, Commentary, Excursus and Trans- 
lation. By J. B. Moyle, B.C.L., M.A., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister- 
at-Law, and Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford, a vols. 
8vo. cloth, a I J. 

Gaii Institutionum Juris Civilis Commentarii 

Quatuor; or, Elements of Roman Law by Gains. With a Trans- 
lation and Conunentary by Edward Poste, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, 
and Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Second Edition. 1875. 8vo. 
cloth, 1 8s. 

An Introduction to the Principles of Morals 

and LegislaHon, By Jeremy Bentham. Crown 8vo. cloth, ^s, 6d, 

Elements of Law considered with reference to 

Principles of General Jurisprudence. By William Markby, M.A., 
Judge of the High Court of Judicature, Calcutta. Second Edition, 
with Supplement. 1874, Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, Supplement 
separately, as. 

Alberici Gentilis^ I.C.D., I.C. Professoris Re- 

gii, De lure Belli Libri Tres. Edidit Thomas Ers)cine Holland 
I.C.D., luris Gentium Professor Chicheleianus, Coll. Omn. Anim. 
Socius. necnon in Univ. Perusin. luris Professor Honorarius. 1877. 
Small 4to. half morocco, a IS. 

International Law. By William Edward Hall, 

M.A., Barristei^at-Law. Demy 8yo. cloth, a is. 
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An Introduction to the History of the Law of 

Reed Property i with original Aathorities. ^ Kenelm £. Digby, 
M.A., of Lincoln's Inn, Bonister-aMAW. Second Edition. 1876. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6(f. 

Principles of the English Law of Contract, 

and of Agency in its Relation to Contract. By Sir William R. 
Anson, Bart., D.C.L., Warden of All Souls College, Oxford. 
Second Edition. Demy Svo. cloth, los. 6J. 



X. MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Bacon. Novum Organum. Edited, with In- 
troduction, Notes, 6tc., by T. Fowler, M.A., Professor of Logic in 
the University of Oxford. 1878. Svo. cloth, 14s. 

Lockis Conduct of the Understanding. Edited, 

with Introduction, Notes, &c., by T. Fowler, M.A., Professor of 
Logic in the University of Oxford. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. cloth, as. 

Selections from Berkeley, with an Introduction 

and Notes. For the use of Students in the Universities. By 
Alexander Campbell Fraser, IX.D. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 
cloth, 7$. 6d, (See also p. 13.) 

The Elements of Deductive Logic, designed 

mainly for the use of Junior Students in the Universities. By T. 
Fowler, M.A., Professor of Logic in the University of Oxford. 
Seventh Edition* with a Collection of Examples. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 35. (id. 

* The Elements of Inductive - Logic, designed 

mainly for the use of Students in the Universities. By the same 
Author. Third Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. doth, ^s. 

Prolegomena to Ethics. By the late Thomas 

Hill Green, M. A., Fellow of Balliol College, and Whyte's Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford Edited by 
A. C. Bradley, M. A. Demy Svo. cloth, i a.r. 6</. 

A Manual of Political Economy, for the use 

of Schools. By J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.A., formerly Professor 
of Political Economy, Oxford. Third Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 
cloth, 45. 6(/. 
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A Handbook of Pictorial Art. By R. St. J. 

Tyrwhitt, M.A^ formerly Student and Tutor of Christ Church, 
Oxford. With coloured Illustrations, Photographs, and a chapter 
on Perspective by A. Macdonald. Second Edition. 1875. 8vo. 
half morocco, i8«. 

A Music Primer for Schools. By J. Troutbeck, 

M.A., Musk Master in Westminster School* and R. F. Dale, M.A., 
B-Mus., Assistant Master in Westminster School. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, IS. 6(f. 

A Treatise on Harmony. By Sir F. A. Gore 

Ouseley, Bart., Professor of Mu^ in the University of Oxford. 
Third Edition. 4to. doth, los. 

A Treatise on Counter fmnt, Canon^ and Fugue, 

based upon that of ChembinL By the same Author. Second 
Edition. 4to. cloth, i6s. 

A Treatise on Musical Form and General 

Composition. By the same Author. 4to. cloth, los. 

The Cultivation of the Speaking Voice. By 

John HuUah. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6J. 
XII. HISCSSLIiANEQUS. 

The Construction of Healthy Dwellings; 

namely Houses, Hospitals, Barracks, Asylums, &c. By Douglas 
Galton, late Royal Engineers, C.B., F.R.S., &c. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, 105. 6<f. 

A Treatise on Rivers and Canals^ relating to 

the Control and Improvement of Rivers, and the Design, Construc- 
tion, and Development of Canals. By Leveson Francis Vemon- 
Hareourt, M. A., BaUiol College, Oxford, Member of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, a vols. (Vol. I, Text. Vol. II, Plates.) 8vo. 
cloth, 2 Is. 

A System of Physical Education : Theoretical 

and Practical. By Archibald Maclaren. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 
7a. drf. 

Specimens of Lowland Scotch and Northern 

English. By Dr. J. A. H. Murray. Preparing. 
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English Plant Names from the Tenth to the 

Fifteenth Century. By J. Earle, M.A.. Small fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

An Icelandic Prose Reader , with Notes, Gram- 
mar, and Glossary by Dr. Gudbrand Vigfiisson and F. York 
Powell, M.A. 1879. ^tra fcap. Bvo. clodi, los. 6J. 

Dante. Selections from the Inferno. With 

Introduction and Notes. By H. B. Cotterill, B.A. Extra fcap. 
Svo. cloth, 45. 6^. 

Tasso. La Gerusalemme Liberata. Cantos 

i, ii. With Introduction and Notes. By the same Editor. Extra 
fcap. Bvo. cloth, is, 6d. 

The Modern Greek Language in its relation 

to Ancient Greek. By £. M. Geldart, B.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 
cloth, 45. 6J. 

Outlines of Textual Criticism applied to the 

New Testament. By C. E. Hammond, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Exeter College, Oxford. Third Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 
doth, 3s. (id, 

A Handbook of Phonetics, including a Popular 

Exposition of the Principles of Spelling Reform. By Henry Sweet, 
M,A. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 4s. 6J. 
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